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EDITORIAL 


BOURNEMOUTH’S attractions, according to its publicity booklet, include 
the free use by visitors of its public library. We decided to test this out 
and presented ourselves at the lending library counter with a request to 
join for our fortnight’s holiday. This, however, was not to be the easy, 
carefree matter that might have been expected from the publicity officer’s 
invitation; rules reared against us and bureaucracy blocked the path to 
the books. . “Have you brought your library tickets from home?” we 
were asked. We did not point out that Bournemouth’s publicity had 
failed to mention this but meekly accepted a form to be completed by 
ourselves and our hotel proprietor.. Retiring to our hotel with form, but 
without books, we found that the proprietor was expected to‘signify that 
we were responsible people fit to borrow bocks. How he was to assess 
this was not clear since we had just arrived and had not yet had time to 
pinch the silver or the maid, abscond with the bill unpaid, or eat peas from 
a knife. However, signing forms was accepted as just another chore of 
hotel-keeping, and we embarked on our. second trip to the library. 
Finally accepted as readers, we were issued with one general ticket 
and, on request, one for. non-fiction only. This mingy supply would ' 
have meant a daily trek to the library for fresh supplies had we not . 


_taken the easy way out by buying a load cf second-hand books from ` 
_ Boots, These tickets were valid for two years. Bournemouth’s statistics 


show that 46 per cent of the population is registered as readers but we 
wonder what proportion of this consists of honda y-makers who wanted 
the service for a fortnight only. 

In an article in this issue, Mr. Stradling pleads for greater inter- 
availability of tickets. While this would be useful, holiday towns should 
surely admit visitors to temporary membership irrespective of whether 


- they bring their home tickets. Having gone this far, as at Bournemouth, 


ridiculous restrictions such as getting a ‘Tatepayer’s signature should be 
abolished. Why not, instead, charge a deposit as is done at Southport? 
Few would resent this if it saves having to make a second visit to the 
library before getting books and it is done by the commercial libraries. ` 


1 


Having enrolled thé holidaymaker. 


tickets—three or four general. 


, give him &-féasonable number of | 


_ Finally, do not give such a poor opinion of the public library service 
as is done at Bournemouth with a notice indicating that fiction may not 
be reserved at all while non-fiction may be reserved only when it is six 


months old! 


- AA.L, CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Revision Courses, March-June, 1956 


_A limited number of Registration 
and Final courses will be available 
to run from March to June. These 
short period courses are reserved 
exclusively’ for those students who 
have already sat the examination in 
the subjects required. č 

The closing date for application is 
20th February, but forms for Final 
revision courses will be accepted up 
to one week after publication of the 
winter examinations results if this is 
later than 20th February. After these 
dates no application will be con- 
sidered. : 


Full Length Courses 

Applications for First Professional 
Examination, Registration, and Final 
courses beginning spring 1956, must 
be completed and returned by 28th 
February. Full particulars of the 
courses offered are given in the current 


edition of the Students’ Handbook. 
(L.A. 3s. 6d., post free), 


Forms, Fees and Enquiries 

Forms may be obtained from the 
A.A.L, Hon. Education and | Sales 
Officer, Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, 
Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, who 
will be pleased to answer any en- 
quiries concerning the courses, , Stamped 
addressed envelopes for replies would 
be appreciated. The fee for each 
course is £2 7s. 6d., plus 10s. extra 
to students in Africa, ‘America; Asia - 


- and Australasia. 


Panel of Tutors | 

Enquiries are invited from Fellows 
who are interested ‘in becoming tutors. 
A reserve file of tutors in all subjects 
is being built up in order to meet the 
increasing demand for courses. Full 
details may be obtained from Mr. 
Davey at the above address. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


L.A. MOTION. 


How unkind of your predecessor to 
publish, in the same issue as that 
impassioned defence of small town 
councillors by a Deputy Librarian, 
those- extracts from the Newark 
Advertiser. I suggest that you should 
encourage assistants to send you cut- 
tings of this sort: they tell us far more 
about the present state of libraries in 
this country than twenty learned 
articles would. 


The debate on the merits of the 
L.A. proposals has exposed a highly 
significant fact—that not only local 
authorities, but also some senior lib- 
rarians, are in favour of the prepon- 


derant influence of those authorities _ 


More than one 
expressed dis- 


. in the Association. 
chief librarian has 


` APT III and above?). 


approval that we should have pre- 
sumed to adopt a. motion displeasing 
to the local authority associations. 
Professions are usually jealous of 
their independence, but many of us 
love our chains. Until we become 
like other professions, nobody will 
ever think of us as one, and we shall 
go on being undergraded and under- 
paid compared with the others. (In 
the Municipal Journal of 18th Novem- 
ber, well over 50 per cent of the two 
hundred local government posts adver- 
tised were above APT II; what pro- 
portion of librarians—what proportion 
even of chartered librarians—are on 
And no won- 
der that special librarians complain 
that the L.A. does not give their point 
of view adequate recognition, when 
prominent members ‘want. it. to, have 


no idea that has not first been cleared 
with the Association of Municipal 
Corporations. 


Can one imagine reading in a news- 
paper, “ Newark Corporation is con- 
sidering withdrawing from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects.”? 
But it is possible to talk seriously 
about the L.A. in those terms. It 
would be interesting to know who 
would be expected to join the new 


Associatior.: merely local authorities 
with rateable values under £300,000? 
Or woulc the intimidation which is 
apparently practised on chief lib- 
rarians at the A.G.M.—again, would 
not every dther profession in the land 
blow the roof off about that?—be 
extended -o make the staff of such 
authorities join the new organization? 
EDWIN CHAPMAN, 
Assistant, Battersea P.L. 


A NEW YEAR MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


In my native North Country any New Year’s Day. is 

an event, but this one will be, to me, especially so. I 
welcome the opportunity to extend to all my colleagues the 
traditional wishes of a happy and prosperous New Year. 

- To put happiness before prosperity is, in our profession, 


wise and philosophical. 


The year which lies before us will be an important 
one for all librarians: the Southport Annual General 
Meeting appeared to divide the parent Association. 
Actually it did no more than reveal a crack in the struc- 
ture, caused, as cracks are, by inadzquate foundations. 
Simultaneously, moves for the creation of new sections 
and a greater awareness of their importance among existing 
parts have given the appearance of uneasiness. Actually 
the Library Association has been presented with an oppor- 
tunity to examine the essentials, and it is our duty in 
Council, Branch and Section to work together for the 
creation of a happy Association, having stronger parts, . 


with a unity of purpose. 


It is our especial responsibility 


as the largest and all pervading Section to play our part. 
I will not say our undoubted part, although this political 
cliché sprang to mind, because we kave yet to convince 


some who doubt. 


I haye only one wish—to see even greater activity, a 
higher percentage of voters, larger attendances and livelier 


meetings, 


The A.A.L. has a reputation for forthrightness 


- in the expression of its opinions and for being in the van 


of progress. 


To maintain that reputation we must be 


. careful never to agree or disagree without reason: to shun 


apathy in thought. 


There remains the opportunity for those who can to _ 
render service to the A.A.L. as committee members, corres- 
pondence course tutors, and active and vocal attenders at ` 
professional meetings—giving ‘benefi:, we hope, to those 
who, in their turn, will take our places on some future 


New Year’s Day. 





W. TYNEMOUTH. {f 


OFF THE FENCE 


(COUNCIL NOTES: NOVEMBER 3). 


FOR THE PRE-GUY. FAWKES meeting a large-scale invasion of student observers 
from the North-Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship swelled the 
numbers in the Council Chamber to 61. A ‘packed house in another sphere 
of politics is usually indicative of an agenda providing fireworks. No exception 
this, and perhaps the loudest bang was expected from the item dealing with the 
much publicized proposal that a Municipal Libraries Section be formed. 
The blue paper (or Hon. Secretary’s memorandum on the topic) had been 
. smouldering since May, but Council had remained until now firmly astride the 
fence, showing no great inclination either to retreat or to advance and 
investigate. 

Consideration of the memorandum, which reported a Spring meeting with 
representatives of other Sections who were unanimous in their approval of the 
proposed new section, led to a prolonged and sometimes confused debate. 
A roll-call of Divisional views revealed a fairly even partition of opinion, and 
a desire in some directions for a marriage between the new baby and the 
County Libraries Section. The young Mr. McColvin became impatient and 
tried to rush a decision, but was rebuked by the President for this “family 
failing.” As remarks from the Chair are wont to do, this one rebounded, the 
President being politely informed that this was perhaps a failing we should 
do well to emulate on this occasion. 

Procedural hurdles finally cleared, Council proceed to agree (by no means 
unanimously) the proposals put forward by their representatives, who now 
will meet the other sections armed with a decision in favour of a Municipal 
Libraries Section and several riders concerning the Branch structure and the 
security of present Sections. 

Earlier in the proceedings this debate had nearly foundered in deeper 
waters. A recommendation had come from the previous night’s Policy Com- 
mittee that the Council should support the formation of a Municipal Libraries 
Section open to chartered librarians only. The Divisions are being asked 
to see the old year out with this one, and it is likely that the New Year will 
bring resolutions to disturb the comparative calm of January routine. 

One of these routine agenda items on this occasion raised the curtain on a 
storm of controversy. The reports of our representatives on the Council and 
committees of the Library Association brought forth two rebukes to the 
parent body. The L.A.’s decision to remove the one year’s approved service 
barrier to the examinations met with ill-favour, and a motion is to be 
forwarded asking -that candidates should have nine months’ experience in an 
approved library before submitting themselves to the examiner’s blue pencil, 
Some concern was also felt over the L.A.’s apparent lack of interest when 
consulted by a Town Clerk on the question of “the prostitution of the 
classics ” in comic strip form. The phrase was Mr. Carver’s, and he defended 
it against some criticism as the kind of language that people who do this sort 
of thing understand. Our motion to the Library Association seeks to impress 
upon them that literature and its treatment is not altogether outside their 
purview. 

To resort to chronology, Council followed consideration of the minutes 
and matters arising by appointing its representatives on the L.A. Council and 
committees for 1956. The President and Honorary Secretary will serve, as’ is 
customary, on the L.A. Council, Mr. Tomlinson continues his able service > 
as Education Committee representative, while Mr. Surridgé on the Member- 
ship Committee and Mr. W. G. Smith on Publications, will have their first 
excursion in this higher sphere. 

The reports of Standing Committees were subject to more amendment 
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than usual, Press and Publications were asked to prepare, in consultation 
with the author, a note on recent developments in Scottish library law for 
insertion in the Summary of Public Library Law, and their reluctance to print 
Council’s Standing Orders has been finally overcome. The model introduction 
to the public library service, asked for by the last A.A.L. Conference, is not 
to be proceeded with. Two items from the Education Committee are to be 
referred to Divisions for consideration. A list of professional periodicals 
which should be available to students has beer: drawn up by the Greater 
London Division Committee. Provincial opinicn on this is now sought, 
together with a proposal that Divisional textbock libraries should be set up. 

The Conference Committee reported that the November Assistant's 
promise of blissful days at Girton College, Cambridge, is not to be fulfilled, 
A long road—via Southampton—has now taken the Conference to Norwich, 
As the Honorary Assistant Secretary said with obvious feeling, of the original 
arrangements only the date and the subject remain. Part of the Policy 
Committee’s decisions have already been reported. They have made progress 
with a draft policy for the Association, and have set up a Policy’and Action 
Committee for a purpose which would seem te be apparent from its name. 
The Finance and General Purposes Committee was more peaceably received, 
despite Mr. Phillips’ aggressive assertion of his naivety in financial matters. 
Divisions are to be given a little more money, but despite this Council decided 
later in the agenda against asking the Library Association for increased 
capitation. 

. Mr. Tynemouth at last managed to squeeze in his report on the state of 
the voluminous back files of the Association’s correspondence, and sought 
permission to do some healthy “ weeding.” Mr, Muris, with archivistic fervour, 
denounced this as heresy and treason, and fought for preservation of every 
jot and tittle. Mr. Tomlinson thought that librarians should be encouraged to 
throw more away, and was backed by Mr. Carver, who pointed out that 
November 5th was not far away. 

f The President reported on the successful A.A.L. Session at Southport, and 
Mr. Jones was thanked for-his well-written ard well-delivered paper. Miss 

` Harrop, of the Manchester Division, also incurred the Council’s gratitude for 
her sterling work on the publications stand, which was successful to the tune 
of £50 worth of sales and orders. 

With thanks to the President for his services. this year, and to the retiring 
officers, Mr. Hudson (Honorary Treasurer) and Mr. Jones (Honorary Editor), 
the Council ended on a pleasant and non-contrcversial note at a few minutes 
before six o’clock. Late enough, but earlier than the talk of all-night sessions 
had led one to hope for. 

Eric Moon. 


* 
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~ ELECTION OF NATIONAL 
COUNCILLORS FOR 1956 


We, being appointed scrutineers for Berkshire Bookbinding 


the above election, declare the follow- 


ing to be the result of the poll after a Co., Ltd. 
recount:— g 
Elected. No. of Votes. 
1. Phillips, W. H. ... .. 1,266 
2. Jones, ALC... ... 1,122 
3. Tomlinson, O. S. ... 1,018 
‘4, Carver, A, IL... 996 LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
5. cColvin, K. R.. n . 
6. pac A Gs ie 388 NON-FICTION AND 
Not Elected. No. of Votes. REFERENCE BINDINGS 
7. Klieneberger, H, R. ... 884 
8. Smith, H. 7 842 ARE OUR SPECIALITY 
9. Edwards, G. E. Hat Wea 701 i 
10. Hudson, W. S, bis 673 
11, Sleightholm, M. T: ash 660 
„Total voting papers returned 2,053 
Invalid voting papers ie 75 s 
Valid voting papers counted 1,978 27, ELDON TERRACE 
(Signed) W. TYNEMOUTH, READING, BERKS 
Presiding Officer. ; ue i H 
Šcrutineers. nE R 
E EA P. W. Bell Telephone : Reading 60688. 





A. F. Thompson. T..Mann. 
R. S. Mallaburn. M. Corry. 
T. S. Cardy. Julie Milburn. 


-12. December, 1955. 
Central Library. 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


FINANCIAL RUIN 


J. R. DEAN, Rowley Regis P.L. 


A NEWCOMER to the library profession might well be forgiven if, after 
studying the professional journals, he came to the conclusion that 
librarians as a body 'considered the discussion of salaries and salary 
_ negotiations as beneath their dignity. One assumes that this is not the 
case, but if some librarians do feel this way, let them remember that 
nowadays, the salaries commanded by a profession determine its status 
in the eyes of the public. It is freely admitted that the salaries and the 
status of librarians and all local government employees are not all that 
could be desired, but what is being done about it? 

We must first of all realise that a local authority will only do what 
‘it is forced to do—no more, and if possible, even less. While private 
firms have amenities to attract and keep workers, local authorities realise 
that between them they have what tends to become a monopoly, since 
the type of work carried out by a local government officer is very often 
- of little value for an outside post. The-only difference is that the “price 
ring” is not used to keep prices up, but rather to keep salaries down. 
The National Joint Council could well dispense with the word “Joint”, 
since-the..employers’ side tends to regard its main function as fighting 
“against any proposal which would be likely to add a penny to the rates. 
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All stalemates—the: normal ending, especially where librarians.are -eon- 
cerned—are in effect victories for the employers, since postponement 
saves them money. Perhaps there would not be so many postponements 
if the Civil Service idea-of back-dating salary awards was adopted. Even 
when employees are given an award, there seems to be no certainty that 
they will get it. There is a growing tendency for a number of authorities 
to refuse to implement these awards, making officers wait more than a 
year in many cases, An amalgamation of such authorities has even been 
formed to fight such awards, : 

These points show the difficulty of a local government officer getting 
a salary commensurate with his qualifications and responsibility. But 
what of the library staff? | 

To commence with, there is no compulsion for an authority to give 
an APT scale salary to a chartered librarian unless he is in charge of a 
branch library. This is stated in para. 22 of the N.J.C. Scheme of 
conditions of service, which goes on to state “ supervising astaff of three 
or more other whole-time officers or the equivalent—APT 2.” This is 
zapable of different interpretations. The normal attitude of authorities 
seems to be that a senior assistant or a similar officer in a Central Library, 
although in charge of three or more staff,,is not entitled to this salary 
since the Chief or Deputy is there to supervise. 

Why are the responsibilities of authorities limited to the points stated 
in para, 21? What is the Library Association doing? 'The attitude 
appears to be—make the qualification standards higher, and’ the salaries 
offered will rise with them. This may be true in the field of private 
enterprise, where the main intention is to secure the best man for the 
post, but not in local government where the prevailing ‘dea | is to run a 
service with as little cost to the rates as possible, disregarding the quality 
of the service offered. 

What have we got so far? Assistants in libraries are still on the 
Genera] Division scale, with no financial return for working awkward 
hours. These same assistants have no reward for passing the L.A. entrance 
examination or even parts of the registration examination. The salary 
of chartered librarians seems to be irrevocably linked with an APT I 
salary. Examples of this may be seen in the Times Literary Supplement, 
where some weeks there is not a single post advertised above this salary. 

. What can be done about this? First of all librarians should realise 
that they will get nothing done by sitting still and saying nothing. When 
reports on negotiations are read at meetings, they should be discussed and 
resolutions showing the feeling of the members present should be passed 
and forwarded to the people or organisations concerned. At one recent 
meeting a report was taken as read and passed over without a single 
member knowing what it contained. This is surely apathy. Chief 
Librarians should do everything possible to get their committees to revieyf 
bad salary scales within their library systems. 

The Library Association has a large part to play. It should blacklist 
more appointments and take action against members applying for them. 
Scales for specific posts in different population areas should be drawn up, 
and action taken to implement them as soon as possible. Unless this is 
done, we shall get a replica of the situation existing over Chief Librarians’ 
salaries which have still not been approved although they were drawn 
‘up more than three years ago. 

NALGO should persevere with its claims for higher salaries. What 
arguments .can the employers use when recent posts advertised for clerks 
in the Civil Service have a maximum salary higher than that obtainable in 
local government even with the intermediate examination of a professional 
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In Full Rexine with ‘new’ We can solve the problems of this class 
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NON FICTION AND MUSIC 


A rexine spine with waterproof cloth plus a new and greatly 
improved joint will give hard and long wear to all volumes 
at a very moderate range of prices. 


We will be very happy to rebind any volumes published in any un- 
sewn binding other than spiral bindings. 
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body. Surely salaries and conditions in locel government should be 
similar, if not linked, to those appertaining in the Civil Service. This 
would include the back-dating of awards. 

Finally, what can the employers do? They should realise that 
economy is not always achieved by spending less money. This often 
becomes false economy. True economy is obtained by spending the 
money available wisely, and obtaining good value for it. 

Only if all the above people work together, shall we get the salaries 
we deserve, and there’ will be no need for the statement in a national 
magazine that “to marry a Local Government Officer spells financial 
ruin!” 


READERS ON HOLIDAY 


By BERNARD STRADLING, Ilfracombe Franch, Devon Co.L. f 


“ HEY-HO, off for the holidays,—and let’s make sure we have our library 
tickets!” I suspect that something like this is being said in an increasing 
number of homes each year, for the idea of inter-availability of library 
tickets is “catching on.” Last year, almost seven hundred visitors to 
Ilfracombe borrowed books from the County Branch Library. Of these, 
about a half have produced their home librarv tickets, thus freeing them- 
selves from any further formality. 

There is perhaps one aspect of inter-availability that was not foreseen 
by the early protagonists of the scheme. This is that readers coming into 
a new library, after being used to one building or system, are making 
comparisons with—and not always favourable to—the libraries of their 
home towns, The visiting readers at Ilfracombe this summer have come 
from all parts of the British Isles. They have also come from all types 
of libraries, and it has been of great interest to hear the comments that 
some of them have made about their home libraries- and about the 
Ilfracombe Branch. 

While it has been interesting, it has alse been an eye-opener to the 
petty restrictions which are still in force in some public libraries. It 
seems that there are still many libraries where books may not be changed 
on the day of issue. Other libraries do not allow readers to have books 
until the day following that on which they present their application 
forms. One lady from a large town in the Midlands assured me that her 
local library would not allow adults to borrow books from the children’s 
department although for years she had dearly wished to re-read Alice in 
Wonderland. Some readers have lamented that their home libraries are 
in dark, gloomy buildings; others that many of their books are in a dirty 
condition. As one elderly gentleman said to me in a surprised tone, “ All 
the books in this library are clean!” 

The criticisms made of the Ilfracombe Branch I will gloss over! 
On the credit side a surprisingly large number of visitors have expressed 
their pleasure at the sight of a vase of flowers in the library. Many others ` 
have expressed their appreciation for the service and civility they have 
received. We have always tried to show the reader that, in the words of 
S. C. Holliday, “he is among friends.” Can it be that in some libraries 
these simple courtesies are not observed? 

What sort of books do readers choose when on holiday? Many 
simply want something “light” to read or. the beach, and generally the 
books are returned with a generous sprinkling of sand between the 
leaves. A certain number take advantage of their two weeks’ break to 
read philosophy or history. “One afternoon I even came across a reader, 
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hook in hand, striding across the Downs overlooking the sea and declaim- 
ing from Byron, “Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll.” 

Students taking a working holiday at the larger hotels sometimes 
require books appertaining to their studies. Then, too, there are the readers 
interested in the fauna and flora, ornithology or marine life of the district. 
Others require information about local earthworks and prehistoric 
remains. Guide books of the area are also greatly in demand. 

It has often been said that the general public is completely apathetic 
in its attitude towards the work of Public Libraries. Unfortunately, in 
most areas this is probably quite true. However, after speaking with 
many visitors this summer it is my opinion that a certain minority of the 
public is very keenly concerned with our activities. This interest is being 
deepened by their holiday visits to new libraries. For this reason alone 
the inter-availability of tickets seems to me to be well worth-while. In 
helping to create library-minded citizens it has a potential value that 
possibly few of us have realised. 

The November, 1952, issue of the Assistant contained an article by 
Mr. J. R. Pike, Deputy Borough Librarian of Torquay, on rather similar 
lines to the present one. Mr. Pike urged the need for a national 
co-ordinated scheme allowing full inter-availability of tickets. Three more 
years have gone by and there has still been no general agreement. 

Though no accurate figures are available, it is still true that many 
library authorities do not grant inter-availability. Is it too much to ask 
that they should reconsider their decision? 


LHEURE JOYEUSE 
By ANNE W. STRUTHERS 


WHEN I READ Paul Hazard’s description of L'Heure Joyeuse in Books, 
Children and Men, five years ago, I resolved to visit this famous children’s 
library the first time I returned to Paris. Last summer I realised my 
ambition of visiting it. 

L’Heure Joyeuse is the “ Bibliotheque municipale de la Ville de 
Paris,” and was presented by the Book Committee of Children’s Libraries 
of New York in 1924. Although it may now seem almost old-fashioned 
in appearance beside some of the latest children’s libraries, it is still a 
model children’s library in respect of its collection of books and in its 
administration. 

I found my way to L’Heure Joyeuse one afternoon and after a few 
words with Mademoiselle Gruny, the librarian, I was left to explore. 

The first thing that caught my attention was a gay notice board which 
gives all the details of how to. join; when the library is open and what ~ 
can be borrowed. I was interested to see that “ Inscriptions ” only take 
place on Thursdays at 2.30 p.m., and to- see that new readers over eight 
years of age are given a two-hour introduction to the library. Readers 
under eight years of age are given a half-hour introduction to the library. 
I was considerably impressed at. the thought of a two-hour introduction ` 
to the library, because I doubt if many of the children I have worked 
with could concentrate for such long introductions to their respective 
libraries. 

In addition to choosing books to borrow from the library, readers are 
allowed to consult reference books, to read and to do homework in the 
library. ‘Readers are allowed to borrow four books at a time: one of the 
reader’s own choice; one non-fiction; one piece of music and one foreign 
book. The provision of tickets for music and for foreign books. seems ‘a 
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During the holiday period readers can borrow as many as ten books 
at a time: five of the reader’s own choice; one non-fiction; two pieces 
of music and two foreign books. This is a necessary service of the 
‘library, because so many of the children leave Paris for the summer. 

Books are normally issued for a period of fifteen days, and are 
always covered with brown paper when issued. These covers must help 
to lengthen the usually short lives of children’s books. 

The next matter that interested me was the classification of the books. 

- They are in four main groups: R—Fiction; C—Tales; I—Picture books; 
Non-fiction. 

The non-fiction is classed by the Dewey Decimal Classification, with 
the addition of four classes: B—Biography; G—Large books; P—Bound 
periodicals; and books in foreign languages (al—German, an.—English, 
es.—Spanish, it.—lItalian). i 

The arrangement of the books is similar to that in most children’s 
libraries with the important addition of special class marks for foreign 
books. The provision of extra tickets and of special class marks for 
foreign books gives some idea of the importance of this collection. . 

The catalogue is one of the most detailed catalogues of children’s 
books that I have seen. It is in card form with sections under authors, 
titles, subjects, illustrators and series. The main entry gives author, title, 
place of publication, illustrations and series. Each main entry is anno- 
tated and I was most interested to hear that the librarian and her staff 
read all the books that come into the library. This means that there is 
now a collection of about seven thousand accounts of books read. This 
seems an excellent plan, but would be out of the question for most 

‘ children’s librarians. The readers have access to the catalogue and beside 
it are very clear explanations of both the classification and the catalogue. 

On a hasty tour round the shelves I kept seeing English and American 
friends in French guise: ‘Les Quatre Soeurs Marsch; Nous ne Voulons 

- pas Aller au Mer; Les Enfants de Bambi; L'Ile au Trésor; La petite 
Rebecca du Ruisseau ensoleillé; Sambo, le petit Nègre, etc. 

It was interested in the collection of periodicals. There are period- 
icals for amusement such as Roudoudou: a magazine for very young 
© children; and La Semaine de Suzette: a magazine for girls. There are 
also instructive periodicals such as Science et Vie; Naturalia and 
Geographia. In addition to current copies of about eleven periodicals, 
bound volumes of back numbers are available. 

The extension activities of L'Heure Joyeuse include story hours, 
plays, exhibitions and even conjuring shows and parties. 

The exhibitions are prepared by interested readers who are invited 
to meet in the library at certain times to prepare them. This seems a 
good idea and the results are of a very high standard. When I visited 
L’Heure Joyeuse there was an exhibition devoted to Jules Verne. It 
included first editions of his work, later editions, large reproductions of 
illustrations to his work, and articles and documents about him. The 
main contribution of readers was a series of illustrated accounts of each 
of Jules Verne’s books. These accounts were written and illustrated on 
thin yellow cardboard, and placed alongside the first editions which are 
bound in red cloth heavily tooled in gold. 

The important thing that was missing from L’Heure Joyeuse was 
children. This was because I visited the library during the holiday period. 
I shall always remember two readers I did see: two sunburned brothers 
in bright réd shirts and fawn shorts, who shook hands with Mademoiselle 
Gruny and chatted to her before choosing their books. 
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SEVEN MRS. MOPS 


Should librarians clean the library? Our predecessor irritated the 
librarian of Newark by printing a newspaper report of his council’s 
debate on the question of what rates of overtime should be paid to a 
library assistant cleaning the building during the caretaker’s holiday. 
Mr. G. R. Ball, Senior Assistant at Newark, new writes “on behalf of 
the seven assistants concerned ” :— : 


“The contrast implied by your association of thz two extracts from the 
Newark Advertiser of Sth October, quoted in the December issue of The Assistant 
Librarian, at present eludes us. Perhaps, however, a fuller presentation of the 
facts will help to clarify, for others, the matter dealt with in the smaller of the 
two articles. 


No one assistant was responsible for keeping the Library clean during the 
caretaker’s annual holiday. It was a task, voluntarily executed by the seven 
assistants available, requiring a little extra time from e¢ech of us in the mornings. 
An acknowledgement of £3 has previously been equally shared amongst the assis- 
tants concerned. When overtime rates are paid, a rule for the future imposed 
by the District Auditor, the oldest assistant will receive three times as much as 
the youngest, simply for sweeping a lino floor or dusting a few tables.” 

The only apparent alternative is to hand over the keys of the Library to a 
stranger for a period of two weeks, and trust that all fares well, or to have 
one assistant supervising the stranger at an early and unnecessarily inconvenient 
hour. 

The spirit of staff-work here, as it must be with small staffs elsewhere, is such 
that many things are done in the name of public service which do not come 
within the scope of the L.A. Examinations. We sincerely believe that this atti- 
tude does no harm either to ourselves or, if this attitude be publicized, to any 
proposals the Association may have for the betterment of conditions of service 
within the profession. r : 

Mr. Ball refers to our profession, but we wonder what other profes- 
sional people would tolerate being turned into Mrs. Mops. When cleaners 
are absent in other departments, do solicitors, engineers, architects, 
accountants and doctors immediately seize mop and pail? (“ Don’t look 
now, but the Clerk of Works’ pianofore is slipping.”) What exactly is the 
great harm that a “stranger ” caretaker could do at Newark? Would the 
heavens fall if he swept the wrong floor or dusted the wrong table? 


An excess of restrictive practices is bad, but most professions and 
trades have found it necessary to impose some. There is nothing undig- 
nified in sweeping a floor, but a clear distinction is normally drawn 
between that type of work and that performed by professional and- 
clerical workers. For librarians to accept such duties is bound to make 
more distant the day when libarianship will be universally recognised as - 
an important profession; bound to bring upon us the contempt of the 
established professions. 
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THAT UNCERTAIN FEELING 


In our December issue, Alan 
Glencross critically reviewed the 
new Kingsley Amis novel. Now 
we have:— 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. 
GLENCROSS 


Perhaps you write for your own 
amazement, perhaps to kill time; your 
pardon then, sire, if I move the slovenly 
corpse you left behind you. 

How anyone, least of all the co- 
author of the Fiction Index (and here 
my “ commercial ” ends), could read 
That Uncertain Feeling and not recog- 
nise it as the greatest work of fiction 
since Brown’s Manual is incredible. 

The Atonio-ing across hummocky 
lino, the flannel, the guff, the patter, 
the chambers of horrors busily going 
about the task of disseminating educa- 
tion, recreation, information and fos- 
tering local culture through the media 
of books. Ughhhh! the cliches. 

If you don’t know or believe that 
this goes on, Mr. G., then there is a 
little justification for your review. 

The only insincere note struck in the 
book, whistles. for your part in the 
market place. The contrived happy 
ending positively thuds on the counter; 
Lewis getting out of the ‘game alto- 
gether may be his salvation—but it is 
hardly likely. His natural progression 
was on to bitter disillusionment and the 

„terrifying ability to depress and infect 
all who come near. But that alas is 
the tragic truth and doubtless outside 
Mr. Amis’ scope. 

Beware, however, Mr. G. for if you 
don’t acquire a better knowledge of 
638.1 and 598.2, and your feet stay 
firmly planted in the clouds, who 
knows? Mr. Amis may come along 
“and pin you firmly into his volumes of 
exhibits. 

D. GUNTON, 
Stoke Newington Library. 
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Mr. Glencross describes Kingsley 
Amis’ latest novel as “ emetic.” In 
other words, it makes him vomit. 
Surely he cannot be serious. Perhaps 
the article was a joke; but, if so, I 
suspect that many will have missed the 
point. 

“Tt is a pity,” says Mr. Glencross, 
“ [that the contempt of Mr, Amis for 
the library profession] is not based on 
a greater familiarity with the subject.” 
In his first novel, Lucky Jim, Mr. 
Amis doled.out similar treatmerit to his 
own profession, with which, presum- 
ably, he is familiar. It is said, after 
all, that familiarity breeds contempt, 
and the average novel-reader is rarely 
concerned with the intricacies of the 
hero’s profession. 

It is easy to take Mr. Glencross 
seriously and quibble with the minor 
issues raised in his article, but in doing 
so one loses all sense of proportion. 
One wonders if the Caterers’ Associa- 
tion protested about their treatment 
in Brighton Rock, or the Private 
Detectives’ Union against misrepresen- 
tations in countless novels. ` A novel is 
not intended to’ be dissected like a 
laboratory specimen, so it is pointless 
being peevish if dissection reveals dry- 
rot. 

The library profession is criticised 
for many weaknesses. At least let us 
show that we can take a joke against 
ourselves, 

ANTHONY L. WILLS, 


Branch Librarian, Warsop. 
Nottinghamshire County Library. 


As I read the article by Alan Glen- 
cross (December Assistant) on That 
Uncertain Feeling. I kept wondering 
whether this were not, after all, how 
readers view libraries and librarians, 
and when I had finished it, the possi- 
bility was horribly real. If I think 
back to when I was a public library 


reader, I can remember, dimly, a quite 
different library, thougk with the 
same features. Then it was a place 
to be visited once or twice a week; 
now it is a place of work which I see 
every day: every inch of it is very 
familiar. It is familiarity of course 
which breeds contempt—but then it is 
Kingsley Amis who is showing the 
contempt, so perhaps that lets libraries 
and librarians out? 

To reassure myself, I read the book 
and that started up another uncom- 
fortable feeling: had Mr. Amis read 
the McColvin report? Mr. Glencross 
writes that the library “‘ seems to be 
dismal, dirty, badly stocked, ill- 
equipped, understaffed and ineffi- 
ciently administered.” Compare with 
this, Mr. Colvin: “ A great majority 
of library buildings are unsuitable, 
inappropriate, inadequate .. . ugly, 
uncomfortable, cold, badly lit, dreary 
$ In too many libraries the fiction 
shelves are a drab and unattractive 
array of shabby books ..,. Most 
libraries employ far too few people 
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Ah, but that was 1942, After all, 
this is 1956. Surely it is too unkind 
of Mr. Amis to- show contempt for 
libraries in 1956. It’s enough to make 
you sick, 

A. P. SHEARMAN, 
Senior Assistant, Slough. 


SMALL LIBRARIES 


Extract from Newark Herald dated 
15th October, 1955;~— 

“Mr. R. P. Blatherwick, J.P., has 
called attention to the paragraph in 
last Saturday's issue in which it was 
stated that the recommendation of the 
Library Association’s Council was 
rejected at the Association’s annual 
meeting due in large measure to the 
intervention of Mr, R. P. Blatherwick. 

This Mr. Blatherwick regards as an 
overstatement as he was only one of a 
number who spoke strongly against the 
memorandum to the Council. The 
main credit lies with the Librarian at 
Whitehaven who prior to the meetings 
at Southport had contacted all the 
authorities affected and had organised 
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opposition.” 

The above surely indicates that the 
Chairman cf the Library Committee at 
Newark-on-Trent was rather sensitive 
about the report made in local papers, 
I cannot imagine that any Librarian is 
entirely happy about reports made 
from impromptu speeches. I assure 
you that The Gilstrap Public Library 
Committee will never be advised nor 
would the members recommend with- 
drawal from the Library Association. 
The subject has never even been con- 
sidered. It would be something of a 
relief to know why the Newark press 
report on this matter was chosen for 
publication in your December issue. 
There were many others in which much 
more unfortunate phraseology was 
used, 

I know, and many other professional 
librarians know also, that this library 
is—in many ways—more fortunate 
than some in towns of much larger 
rateable value. There are no loan 
charges and there are endowments for 
the reference library, junior library and 
fabric of the building. The building 
was provided by Sir William Géilstrap 
by deed of gift dated 1881, and since ` 
then it has received financial gifts for 
special purposes, as well as for annual 
income purposes, from members of 
the Gilstrap family. I can understand, 
perfectly, why Newark wishes to retain 
its library, and I shall do everything 
possible ta help. 

On the matter of cleaning the 
Library during the caretaker’s holidays, 
TIl let the assistants speak for them- 
selves. (See page 13, Ep.). 


ARTHUR SMITH, 
Librarian, Newark-on-Trent. 


That there would be opposition to 
the L.A. ‘proposals on the size of 
Library Authorities was only to be 
expected. That it would take the form 
of pleas of misrepresentation or of non- 
publication of the oprosition’s views 
is also not surprising. The parties of 
reaction always consider they have been . 
dealt with in an unfair manner and fail 
to recognise the intelligence of the in- 
dividuals to whose decision they have 


had to submit themselves. Is it really 
necessary for a library assistant to have 
all the possible consequences of his 
vote explained in words of one 
syllable? Any assistant in library 
work will naturally have formed his 

own opinion of the question over a 
period of time. 

The opposiiton fails to see further 
than the excellences of their smaller 
systems and the so-called shortcomings 
of their larger neighbours. These pro- 
posals should be viewed as a whole 
with regard to the benefit of the public 
at large. To pick holes in another 
system shows a poor mentality, and it 
will only be when minds rise above 
this petty criticsm and attempt to serve 
the community as a whole that the 
approach to adequate library services 


will be in sight. The difference in 
coverage at the present time is obvious, 
but there is no merit in exposing a 
particular shortcoming without con- 
sidering all the facts associated with it. 
Indeed, this indulgence in criticism 
should rather be directed at one’s own 
system and not made to distract atten- 
tion from it. 

Our energies should be combined to 
make a general improvement in the 
library services of this country, so that 
the book which one librarian proudly 
claims to have added to his reference 
stock is available for loan in suffi- 
cient numbers in the country as a 


-whole. 


N. BurGgss, 
Senior Assistant, Droylsden, 
Lancashire County Library. 


STICK IT ON THE WALL 


Mr. Howes wants to cross swords 
with me, he says, because ] disapprove 
of book jackets being used in displays. 
Have at you then, Mr. Howes. 

When a publisher goes to the trouble 
of wrapping his book up in a jacket 
designed to attract attention, it seems 
to me an offence against charity and 
common sense to strip it off again. 
Why not display the whole job? 
Because someone might take it out 
perhaps? That’s what displays are for. 
Because not enough real books on the 
subject are in? Then the subject doesn’t 
need displaying. Eviscerated book 
jackets create a demand which can’t be 
satisfied at once, and are therefore a 
bad thing. ' 


PAY 


Those of us who read the Library 
Association Record wiil have noticed 
that L.A. members whose subscriptions 
for 1955 remain unpaid are liable to 
expulsion from the Association. 

We belong to organisations that 
serve a community, and as members of 
that community have obligations 
towards it. We have obligations no 
tess to our own association, obligations 
which some of us apparently do not 
meet. We in fact treat our defaulting 
members comparatively lightly, since 
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But, says Mr. Howes, lunging at me 
vitals, doesn’t a list of books in a 
library bulletin do the same thing? No, 
it doesn’t, simply because a bulletin 
lists a great many titles. Hard times 
they must be if none of the books in 
Mr. Howes’ recent additions list are 
around when they are asked for. For 
the same reason, a bulletin will more 
successfully demonstrate ‘‘ the diversity 
of books ” than a washing-line of book 
jackets, unless Mr. Howes papers the 
walls with ‘the things. 

Book jackets left where they belong 
sell books from a display, and go on 
selling them from the shelves. I see no 
point in interfering. 

JOHN WAKEMAN, 
Dagenham Public Libraries. 
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at least one professional association 
removes from membership those whose 
subscriptions are three months or 
more in arrears. 

Things are not easy for any of us 
these days, but, as members of an 
aspiring professional body, we should 
surely all of us set as good an example 
in our domestic affairs as we try to do 
in our professional work. 


MICHAEL T. SLEIGHTHOLM, 
Senior Assistant, Leeds. 


WARNING TO FEMALES 


It is a good thing in all matters to have one’s facts correct. It is 
vitally essential that they should be so in any matters relating to sa‘aries 
and status, for an incorrect fact is a very large chink in one’s armour. 

I am sorry, therefore, to read in his otherwise useful article in the 
January number of The Assistant that Mr. J. R. Dean has gravely mis- 
quoted paragraph 21 (XXT (a) of the National Joint Council Scheme and 
Conditions of Service which relates to the grading of professional library 
staffs. This states “ A Chartered Librarian in charge of a branch or 
district library, and supervising a staff of three other whole-time officers 
or the equivalent—APT II.” It does not say, as Mr. Dean quotes it as 
saying, “of three or more...” This should be held to mean precise'y 
what it says, and I would refer Mr. Dean and others to the interpretation 
given by the Joint Secretaries of the National Council and quoted in the 
Editorial of the Library Association Record, February, 1951, page 37. 

Three other matters occur to me about this salary business, and 
these are all things which library staffs themselves may do to improve the 
position, whatever Library Authorities or Chief Librarians do or do not 
do. (1) Make full use of the appeal machinery to achieve a just reward, 
so often one hears of staffs who will not bother because they feel it 
would be useless. With this goes, of course, the necessity of working in 
close touch with the local branch of NALGO, and all public librarians 
who are not active members do themselves ard their profession a grave 
disservice. (2) Do not apply for positions which are inadequately 
graded. Whether the position is black-listed or not, one should use one’s 
conscience as well as one’s knowledge to indicate whether a post is being 
underpaid. Enough has been written about the non-professional conduct 
of persons who apply for such positions for there to be any need for me 
to add fuel to the fire, but I will stick my neck out a little by suggesting 
to my single female colleagues that they should be particularly wary of 
accepting a post which is not being paid at a salary adequate for a mar- 
ried man with family responsibilities. (3) Need I mention that staff 
should show themselves to be worthy of a high salary and status by 
their professional qualifications, and the attitude they display to ‘the 
public they serve. Sometimes one has the feeling that some librarians 
are overpaid, 

O. S. TOMLINSON, 


Deputy Librarian, Finchley. 


CALL TO ACTION 


Mr. Bernard Stradling’s article in Some years ago the L.A. issued a 
your last issue, Readers on Holiday, list of interavailability facilities offered 
raises once again the need for a by all the local authorities in the 
ntaional scheme of interavailability of British Isles. There is an urgent need 
readers’ tickels. While this is becoming for an up-to-date and fuller version 
an essential requirement with the devel- printed in handy form and for 
opment of subject specialisation and librarians everywhere to publicise 
co-operative book purchase schemes, this information. l can assure them 
the immediate need is for more co- the service is appreciated and we in the 
operation from the Library Association holiday centres make many new 
and librarians generally to. make friends each year as a result. 
present arrangements more widely Jonn R. PIKE, 


known, Deputy Librarian, Torquay. 
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A DOROTHY TUNKS—Hove Library. 
- INSTRUCTIONS FOR STOCKTAKING 


NECESSARY EQUIPMENT. 

One Chief Librarian with overall to fit. Quantity of hot water, soap and 
towels. Anti-dust breathing apparatus. Dusters. Stock records. One 
assistant comiplete with protective clothing. Odd boys, janitors, for 
carrying, replacing fallen shelves, restoring staff to consciousness, etc. 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES. 
It is essential that assistant (and an asset if the Chief Librarian) is physic- 
ally capab:e of bodily contortions in order to facilitate the checking of 
books on high shelves, low shelves, easily-tipped-up-shelves and those 
volumes which are double stacked, triple stacked or just shelved-behind- 
those - bound - volumes - of The Times-because-they-are-never-looked-at, 
Staff responsible for handling the books (it is a great asset if the Chief 
Librarian copes with this. bit) should be able to read fluently Arabic, 
Hottentot, all Chinese variants, Hindustani, the umpteen Indian dialects, 
in addition to all European tongues and must, moreover, be able to make 
these intelligible to the poor mut who has the stock records which will 
ater be in cataloguer’s English or not exist at all—probaoly a good 
thing. f 
Staff engaged on stock-taking manoeuvres should realise that the 
alphabetical and chronogical order on which they have been carefully 
reared is not necessarily the only practical arrangement and that their 
predecessors will have had their own ideas. This does not justify any 
expression of disapproval. One must maintain a respect for those whose 
_ initiative, constant devotion to duty, enthusiasm and plain stupidity have 
made libraries what they are to-day. 
PROCEDURE. 
It is assumed that the staff for the job are now clad in overalls and their’ 
right minds (this latter will prove of temporary duration). If any mem- 
bers of their immediate family or any close associates are of an anxious 
temperament it is now that a warning shouid be given to disregard any 
undue peculiarities that may manifest themselves in their nearest and 
dearest during the coming months. Such symptoms may vary from a 
tendency to sinister mutterings under the breath to the sudden lapse into 
unconsciousness on sight of any book more than five years old. 

To resume—assemble your staff and stock records and adjourn to 
the first section to be checked. The Chief Librarian should handle the 
books personally as only his experience and professional knowledge can 
determine the suitability of a book for a permanent place in the library 
stock (such procedure will also finally disillusion him of any ideas he 
may still retain of the high intellectual status of his and his predecessors’ 
calling). However, the Chief Librarian is warned of the inadvisability 
of asking any department head if the book he is thinking of discarding 
is of use. If you want to get rid of the thing—get rid of it. Ask an 
opinion and you will surely find that the ancient tome, thick with dust, 
pages uncut and roots growing nicely into the shelf below is of vital 
necessity to the we'l-being of the department, staff, indeed of the whole 
thinking British public. Be firm, be positively brutal. This is no time 
for courtesy and encouraging lesser bodies to speak their minds. ‘You'll 
never get rid of anything that way. ; 

BE PREPARED TO FIND THAT— 
Books of real value and interest will be flourishing hotels for moth and 
worm, while the odd volume of Sir Whosit’s memoirs of the Fuzzy- 
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wuzzy campaign (title page badly torn, pages 2—99 missing) has been 
elaborately bound. This is putting-first-things-first. Sir Whosit was 
Chairman of the Library Committee from 1894 until his death at the ripe 
old age of 102 in 1940. Nobody knows the monk who illuminated that 
fourteenth century manuscript. 

The courtesy you have been advised to discard was definitely a thing 
of the past. It was the height of bad manners to refuse a gift. This 
maxim has obviously (only too obviously!) been strictly adhered to. 
Part 3 of volume 6 of a Mexican translation into Arabic of the Chinese 
text of Aristotle will be one of your lesser problems. The typewriter will 
not reproduce the script of the other gems, so kindly donated by 
He HH I RH 

From time to time, presumably as subsequent editions of Dewey 
have been produced, attempts at re-classification have been made. Be 
prepared, therefore, to find a slight variation between c‘ass numbers 
quoted on catalogue entries, title page, and spine of the volume. You 
cannot, you must not expect them to conform. You have the book—be 
content. Remember, too, that you can never have too much of a good 
thing. (Taste in good things can change with the passage of time). 
Your idea of bibliographical bliss may not ke five copies of Carlyle’s 
French Revolution in varying states of decay, but somebody’s loving 
hand inscribed “from the Tom-tomm Bequest” on the elaborately 
scrolled donation label on the back cover of each. Think on these things 
before you cast the lot aside. Obviously in the past the question of a 
possib’e stock-taking has been raised. Zealous staff have done what 
they can to facilitate matters for you. Neat little notes, on catalogue 
entries, or coyly peeping from the inside covers of books, will remind- 
you that “there are seven more copies of this book in the roof” or 
“keep this volume until stock is taken, it is neither added to figures nor 
catalogued. Shelved in June, 1908.” 

You have found a collection of all the novels of Mr. Dickens, 
Charlotte Bronte and Mrs. Henry Wood and seven copies of Eric or 
Little by Little bound in three volumes. They are all badly foxed and 
pocket editions, but it’s nice, isn’t it? It sort of comforts one after 
finding that most of the law books are twenty years’ behind the times 
and aeronautics haven’t progressed beyond balloons. 

The cream of any reference library, however, is the local collection. 
Local may be defined by a dictionary as “ corfined to a spot,” but there 
are some very large spots about. Be prepared for a complete collection 
of the privately printed (at great expense to the authoress) poetry of 
Amelia Fitz-McIntyre, who spent a whole week in the town at the age 
of nine-and-a-half months. The complete edition was purchased from a 
special bequest fund. The four additional copies were kindly donated by 
the author. Every sermon preached in every church for the past fifty ` 
years, a widely representative selection of the work of local presses 
(including publicity for a Grand Autumn Sale at Alderman Blank’s vast 
emporium), verse about the fifth tree on the left going down the main 
street, every edition of every guide to every museum in the county—did 
you say you did not quite realise the immensity of the task you had 
undertaken? Feel perhaps it would be better left to someone who is 
more settled and likely to live to complete the job? Well, just look at 
this before you go. then we shall have finished one shelf. It’s a folio 
sized scrap-book of pictures of Robin Hocd, all coloured by hand by 
the Town Clerk’s grandfather at the age of nine. The last Town Clerk 

. but five, I mean. This could be scrapped af course? No? Oh. I beg 
your pardon. Of course if Robin Hood was your first boyhood hero 
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TALKING POINTS 


Mr, O’Leary, the disputatious director of Dagenham, throws another 
hefty brick in his annual report 1954-5. He shows that a low rateable 
value does not necessarily mean a poor service and compares his own 
poor area with rich Wemb!ey, which has a similar population, but double 
the rateable value. Yet Wembley spent in 1952 thirty per cent. less on 
its libraries than Dagenham. The implication is that the service at 
Wembley, which is part of Middlesex County Libraries, is not good 
enough. Would anyone care to defend it? . 


Puzzled Librarians. Most reference librarians will have been asked for 
help in solving crossword and other puzzles. The Daily Express urged 
contestants a few years ago to seek solutions to its competition at public 
libraries, but many who did so were not welcomed by librarians. In 
America the problem is apparently much worse. The Wilson Library 
Bulletin for December, 1955, tells of one contest which caused libraries 
all over the country to limit each person’s time at the dictionary to fif- 
teen minutes. Nevertheless, it is said that 5,000 copies of Webster’s 
unabridged were worn out. Chicago reported that 15,000 persons came 
to the library in search of the answer to a single question. Another in 
Los Angeles had to call the police when the contestants began to 
resemb'e a small army. Some libraries post the answers on special 
bulletin boards, but the author of the article questions the ethics of this 
and suggests instead setting up special departments for contestants with 
additional sets of reference tools. 

Most of these contests are organised for advertisement purposes. 
With the introduction of commercial television and other recent increases 
in the use of American sales techniques, the problem may become acute 
in this country. What will be the attitude of British librarians? i 


Peterborough Library has itself set a competition for its readers. 
To celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the library’s opening, members 
are asked to write a review as if for the Daily Telegraph .of a novel 
recently borrowed from the public library. First prize is a £5 book 
token. ; 


On Reading Books and Bookmen. Mr. Purvis, of Newbury library:— 


An awful thought occurs to me— ` 
How few can see the B.N.B. 

Else why should This Year’s Mystery 
Concern Miss Read’s identity? 


Arthur Jones. We were pleased to hear that our predecessor as editor 
attained such a high place in the election for national councillors. Under 
his guidance this journal was consistently praised and his retirement from 
the editorship was to the regret of the whole A.A.L, Council. Editing, 
however, he regarded as a pleasant sideline to his many other activities 
for the Association. His vigorous direction of the publications pro- 
gramme rescued our finances from an embarrassing position and ensured 
a series of textbooks of great value to students. His contributions to 
Council debates have always been sensible and forceful, and we are glad 
to know that he will be able to continue this in his new role of National 
Councillor. 
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Congratulations to Sussex Division for an excellent newsletter under 
the editorship of J. H. Jones of West Sussex Libraries. The first task of 
a divisional newsletter is to ensure that we have well-informed member- 
ship. Sussex members are told how their repressntatives voted on impor- 
tant matters arising at A.A.L. Council and the local Branch Committee. 
NOTE TO OTHER MEMBERS: Do you know how your representatives voted 
on the questions of a municipal libraries section, blacklisting, a public 
relations officer for the L.A. or any other matter mentioned in Council 
Notes in the past year? If not, write and ask your Divisional Secretary. 
If you do not know his address we will be glad to forward your letters. 


Publications. The third edition of Hewitt’s Summary of Public Library 
Law was published last year just before changes occurred in the library 
laws for Scotland. A leaflet bringing the book up to date in respect of 
Scottish law is now available. To obtain it, send a lid. stamped addressed 
envelope to J. S. Davey, 49, Halstead Gardens, London, N.21. 


A useful publication for bibliography students is Gilbert Turner’s 
The Private Press: its Achievement and Influence, 1954, published by 
the Midland Division. Copies, price 2s., may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, Reference Library, Birmingham, 1. 


The Greater London Division announces that its Union List of 
Bibliographies and Union List of Reference Books are now out of print. 
A new edition of the two works in one volume will be published later 
this year. 


J. Walton, of Essex County Libraries, kind!y draws our attention to 
two articles on Bible printing of interest to students of historical biblio- 
graphy. They are by John M. Sinclair and appear in two successive 
issues of British Weekly dated 24th November and ist December, 1955. 


ADMINISTRATOR OR BOOKMAN ? 


By P. G. NEW, B.A., A.L.A., Coulsdon and Purley P.L. 


THERE HAVE OF LATE been signs that the library profession is concerning 
itself more with books and less with library techniques and gadgets. 
Before applauding this as a wholly good tendency, it may be well to 
consider how far the librarian’s duties and training should make him an 
administrator, and how far a bookman.. 

Perhaps one of the reasons behind this recent emphasis on bookman- 
ship is the urge librarians have to be regarded as professionals; for it is 
thought that administration itself is less professional than some special 
skill such as is shown by doctors, lawyers and teachers. Against this it 
can be argued that senior administrators in the Civil Service for example, 
are regarded as professional people even though they may have no 
specialised skills. 

Mr. Pockington (1) writing on this subject in the Assistant two 
years ago regretted the fact that the Chief Librarian in a public library 
was in fact no librarian at all, but merely a man busy with committees 
and administration. I feel that the Chief is rather a special case, and 
that although his duties must be primarily administrative, he is nonetheless 
a librarian. It is obvious that reports to the governing committee, 
and supervision of all the work of the library must come from the chief 
officer; he must therefore be a capable administrator even if he has no 
other qualities. I shall show later that a concern with the bookstock is 
the prime raison d’étre of the senior library staff, but this need not be 
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at the highest level. It is possible to delegate bookmanship, but impossible 
to delegate administrative responsibility. 

Having said this, I must make the obvious point that the distin- 
guishing feature of our profession is our knowledge of books, and it is 
by this that we are judged. No amount of technical efficiency in book 
issuing methods for example, can make up for lack of book knowledge. 
What is needed is that far more staff time should be spent dealing with 
the bookstocks, selecting, withdrawing, revising, checking. Every 
librarian should combine in working at the stock from every angle. Good 
practice would be found in producing an abundance of short annotated 
booklists based on books personally examined. Current book selection 
should be shared, but a means found of selecting the obvious books 
without recourse to a ponderous committee. All this is possible, of 

. course, in the conventional library system, but we should note the experi- 
ments at Tottenham in staff subject specialisation. Here the staff, whose 
duties are divided by the natural characteristic of the subject matter of the 
bookstock, can achieve real familiarity with the stock, and use techniques 
directly as aids to books rather than as ends in themselves. Perhaps 
within a decade or two, staff specialisation will be as commonplace as 
open access. At all events, we should try to avoid the situation which 
obtains in so many libraries to-day, where certain members of staff (often 
Deputies and Chief Assistants) are almost entirely employed on clerical 
or minor administrative duties, which could either be shared out or 
entrusted to a specially appointed Administrative Assistant who would 
not be a librarian. 

So far, I have been rather extreme in an attempt at clarity. It 
should not be thought that your Chief should be a supreme administrator 
and nothing else and that subordinate staff will be quite satisfactory if 
they are bibliophiles only. Everyone in libraries needs a sense of 
method, and administrative ability i is required in the head of any extensive 
department. Just as a certain standard of organising talent is required 
in the subordinate staff, so the Chief requires at least a modicum of book 
knowledge. This need ‘not be a deep or a close knowledge, but the Chief 
may find that many of the committee’s decisions on the broad issues of 
library planning—staff, bookfund, siting of branches, etc.—are influenced 
by his knowledge of his books and readers and the work undertaken by 
his staff. 

Of course, the perfect librarian will be both administrator and book- 
man, but flesh and blood approximations to the ideal have more of one 
quality and less of the other We need both types in our libraries, and 
it is fortunate that the two qualities are not mutually exclusive. 

Some previous writers on this topic have, in their efforts to revive 
interest in books, stressed too much the books of “literature” in the 
sense of Dewey’s class 800. Mr. Pocklington (1) for example: — 

“Why not invite leading members of the profession to write 
‘a few words [in the L.A. Record] on the subject of their three 
favourite books, telling us briefly what they are about and what 
makes them attractive to the writer?” 

This could be taken to refer to any type of book, but the spirit 
of Mr. Pocklington’s article makes the meaning more likely to be 
-“ literary ” books. Again, Mr. Moon (2):— 

“The equipment the average librarian, and his assistants, need 
to-day more than anything else is a sound knowledge of modern and 
contemporary literature, and particularly fiction.” 

I do not wish to denigrate literature; in fact, as the public library is 
one of the last bastioris of the humanities in an increasingly technological 
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age, I would advocate provision of serious literary works more generously 
than would be indicated by their issue value. 

This is no more than repeating the old axiom of book selection that 
books should be provided according to the value of the book and its 
subject, and in relation to the actual and potential demand. While we, 
by and large, carry this out for the humanities, science and technology 
receive scant treatment. This must be remedied if libraries are to be 
fully effective to all sections of the community. The best answer seems to 
be some form of subject specialisation among the staff, even though the 
stock may not be split up. It may be noted that a very useful knowledge 
of the literature of scientific subjects can be tuilt up by practice in this 
field by those who have little previous scientiiic training. 

The type of training given to librarians has tended to bias them 
„unduly in favour of literature; for, as Mr. L. R. McColvin has said (3) 
the assistant’s basic need is for extensive rather than intensive subject 
knowledge. He should have a good grasp. of the “map of knowledge,” 
so that he knows the relationship of subjects ard their relative importance. 
An assistant may know very little about frequency modulation for example, 
` but he should be aware that it is an important and topical radio develop- 
ment, and he should have some idea of the lixely material obtainable on 
it. With staff subject specialisation, some assistants will know more than 
this, but unless the right number of people are induced to take special 
subject courses, and these courses are geared to the number of vacancies 
for subject librarians in the right subjects, we shall have to recruit our 
subject specialists from general librarians. 

To summarise: We should accept administration as part of the duties 
of a librarian. Some knowledge of organisation is required in all, but 
it is of the greatest importance in a Chief. Far more senior staff time 
should be spent in dealing with the bookstock, and energies not confined 
to the humanities although they are important. To this end library 
students should be given an overall picture of the “ map of knowledge” 
(necessarily superficial) as a prelude to possible subject specialisation 
later. References. 

(1) P. D. Pocxtincton. Book Knowledge and the Young Assistant, in 
Assistant Librarian, June-July, 1953, p. 88. 

(2) E. E. Moon. The Assistant and the Bookish Habit, in L.A. 
Conference Papers, 1954, p. 69. 

(3) L. R. McCotvin. Some Thoughts on Staff Training, in Library 
Review, Summer .1954, p. 347. 

(4) G. R. Davs. “Literary” or “ Admin.”? in Bookseller, 20th 


February 1954, p. 744. 
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ON THE WAY UP 
H. A. WHATLEY 
Lecturer, School of Librarianship, Scottish College of Commerce 


AN ARTICLE BY MR. HEPWORTH (1) described applications and preparation 
for an interview. Another by a committee member (2) gave the point of 
view of a person on the other side of the table. The present writing 
attempts to fill the gap between the two by giving a picture of the atmo- 
sphere of interviews. This is based on a variety of experience, extending 
over twenty years, covering positions of cataloguer, chief assistant, 
deputy librarian, librarian in urban and county libraries, information 
officer, market research officer, newspaper librarian, library school lec- 
turer, and posts abroad with the British Council and Unesco. 


WAITING. You can expect the barest consideration for your comfort 
while waiting. You may feel suspicious of the interviewing body, 
thinking that they want to keep you at a distance from your rivals lest 
you make any whispered comparisons with other candidates. Your fears - 
are probably groundless. It is far more likely that the interviewers have 
considered your comfort by arranging that each person is cal'ed at a 
specific time, say, at fifteen minute or half-hour intervals, in order that 
you are not kept waiting for two hours if your name happens to come 
towards the end of the alphabet. 


Another time you find yourself chumming up with other applicants 
in the mayor's banqueting hall, or its foyer, surrounded by such vast- 
nesses that you shrink from contact with the Big Authority. About one 
in ten of your waiting surroundings will be pleasant. What nicer than 
sharing the chief’s room, its upholstered chairs and plush carpet, while 
he is in the committee room? Tea and biscuits may be served, too. 


Except for the solitary confinement cases, you are usually too busy 
talking to the short list to pay very much attention to your surroundings. 
Now and again there may be only one other candidate and then conversa- 
tion is curtailed, but most frequently you will have from three to seven 
companions. You learn names, positions held, facts about the job and 
the library service—the extra-keen will have discovered all they can 
about the place, or have come earlier in order to visit the library and have 
a ta'k with the deputy librarian. You will learn a lot about other recent 
vacancies, who was on the short lists and who was appointed. You will 
meet old acquaintances. 


Gradually you sort out the speakers and begin to weigh up your 
chances. B sounds too boastful; C’s tie is badly awry; D is a quiet chap 
and has a very pleasing manner of speech; E is far too talkative and ` 
sounds as though slang will be his downfall. F needs a haircut, while G 
never says a word about himself. Thus you pass the time in waiting. 
The order of going in for interview is most frequently alphabetically by 
surname, but once in a while you may get a pleasant (or unpleasant) sur- 
prise to find a different (? haphazard) order is used. 


When each candidate returns from his interview—and somebody will 
have timed him—he is probed for hints on the great unknown—what was 
it like? How many of them are there? Any awkward questions? Some 
people are very ready to disclose their experiences, others only mumble 
and talk of other things. There can be little harm done or help given in 
discussing your own interview if you keep to generalities, but it is wiser 
not to mention actual questions asked. 
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INSIDE. The clerk brings a candidate back and you realise that this 
. is it~you are next! You walk in behind the clerk who holds the door 
open for you. In a second you grasp the arrangement of the table and 
the commi:tee, you see the vacant chair and at that moment things begin, 
the chairman invites you to take a seat. If you have been quick enough 
you. may had time to say “ Good afternoon ” with a slight bow, but it 
needs practice. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. In the first half minute you have probably sensed 
the feeling of the company. Are they cold and hard, mainly business 
men? That may go with cold and hard chairs, an institutional atmo- 
sphere. Or is the committee warm and matey? That feeling may go 
with carpets, pictures on the walls and curtains at the windows. Is the 
room slightly untidy, the table littered with papers, cigarettes, signs of 
tea or other drinks? I have been interviewed by a man in his shirt 
sleeves and scarlet braces—true, it was the editor of a paper! 


THE INTERVIEW. You have sized them up, now it is their turn. The 
considerate chairman begins by introducing you to the company by 
quoting from the information in front of him, he briefly sketches who 
you are and something of your experience. This is very valuable breath- 
ing time. You regain your breath if you lost it; you relax, but not 
slump, in your seat; you make yourself feel at ease and you try a quick 
glance round. There may be a question or two that calls for a simple 
yes or no in this preamble—mind you don’t interrupt the chairman by 
trying to work something in. Keep it. 

The chairman stops and then begins to puz more searching questions. 
The most likely ones relate to the facts about yourse'f which you have 
already given on your application form. This always comes as a surprise. 
You think to yourself: it’s there on my form, can’t he read? But if you 
remember that the considerate chairman is aware of your nervousness, 
you will see that he is giving you an opporturity to speak about yourself 
on easy points which you know inside out. This helps you to get used to 
speaking and to prepare yourself for the harder questions to come. More- 
over, the full details about -yourself may have been omitted from the 
summary of your career which is in front of each member of the com- 
mittee. So say those obvious things about vourself and expand them a 
little if you are not stopped by another question. 

Arising from this the chairman leads on to questions which are 
aimed at getting you to talk and thus display your character, your 
manner, your speed of reaction. your views and at the same time reveal 
qualities fitting to the position to be filled. Fraser (3) describes the seven 
points which an interviewer is trying to discover: (a) evidence of your 
health and vitality; (b) your general and specialised education and your 

¿work experience; (c) your special aptitudes and readiness to acquire cer- 
tain skills easily; (d) the strength of your basic motivation, i.e., the direc- 
tions in which satisfactions are usually sought: (e) your basic emotional 
pattern, i.e., disposition, control and maturicy; (f) your circumstances at 
present, ie., your levels of expectation and conditions of life. 

Therefore, in your eagerness to impress, do not speak too fast, do 
not go into too much detail unless later questions ask for it, and above 
all, do not wander, dragging in matters which are irrelevant to the ques- 
tion and the job to be done; (4) I have heard of people who, far from 
scoring points for displaying their knowledge, actually talked themselves 
out of the job. Keep it brief, speak moderately fast and loud enough to 
be heard by all, watch the chairman and note if he wants you to go on 
talking. Some peop'e when thinking aloud must either fix their eyes on 
the floor or on a spot on the ceiling. No wonder they are thrown off 
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balance when the chairman interrupts the narrative that is just getting 
under way! 

The testing question is “What would you do (about a matter within 
your powers) if appointed?” You have probably read and observed all 
you can about the new library and formed some opinions. When this 
question comes up it is not tactful or diplomatic to tell the committee 
how you would reorganise or revolutionise the service. Remember that 
you will be a servant of the committee. Questions on hobbies and 
general interests are likely. Sports are asked about quite frequently. 
Occasionally questions appear to probe your religion or politics—these 
may be sidetracked (if desired) as personal matters unlikely to affect your 
attitude as a librarian of broad out!ook and wide interests. 

After the chairman has put his questions he will turn to one or other 
of the members of the panel and ask if they have any questions to put. 
Here you will get a moment to look round. When answering, address the 
questioner to start with and then continue to address the chairman. Some 
of these questions will be the most difficult ones and you may find your- 
self starting on a discussion on some aspect of librarianship, say, classi- 
fication, or printed catalogues, or work with children, on which you feel 
strongly. Take your cue from the chairman. Avoid using library 
jargon; remember that the panel is composed of a number of rose- 
growers, grandfathers, spinsters, business men, trade union leaders, edu- 
cationists, fathers and mothers, and some non-readers, but not many of 
them know much of the intricacies of librarianship. 

When all the members who wish to have put their questions, the 
chairman usually asks if you have any questions you would like to ask. 
Be prepared for this. Avoid asking about salary details, at least, as a 
first question. If the salary was advertised then it is assumed that you 
are willing to accept it, or the lowest point in a specified scale. If the 
advertisement. mentioned the possibility of starting at a point on the 
sca'e according to qualifications and experience, then this is likely to be 
mentioned by the chairman or clerk. If it is not, or if you are asked to 
state the salary wanted, then you will put questions to clarify the exact 
amount, 

Otherwise, have questions ready which relate to the library service, 
any plans for development referred to in the list of particulars supplied 
to you at the time of application, or any point relating to the post which 
you want made clear. Show interest in the library service and your wil- 
lingness to understand what will be required of you. 

The chairman indicates that the interview is over by thanking you 
and asking you to wait outside. Thank the chairman, bow slightly to the 
committee and leave. (5) In spite of the detail given above it is surprising 
how much can be packed into 15-20 minutes, which is the average time 
for interviews, 

It is all over—nearly—and you can relax with your fellow victims 
and wait for the result. Some committees will send for the chosen person 
almost as soon as the last applicant has returned; others take a long time 
—half-an-hour or more—making up their minds (or tea). At last the 
clerk appears and asks Mr. B. or Miss C. to follow him. This is nearly 
always the selected person for the post, but occasionally candidates are 
recalled for a second interview or the first recalled person refuses the 
offer of the job. Only the appearance of the chairman to shake your 
hand, condole with you, joke with you, tell you how hard it was to 
decide, etc., finally dashes your hopes and you think of getting your 
expenses and away home. 

Keep on trying! (6). 
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A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Revision Courses, March-June, 1956. 

A limited number of Registration 
and Final courses will be available 
to run from March to June. These 
short period courses are reserved 
exclusively for those students who 
have already sat the examination in 
the subjects required. 

The closing date for application is 
20th February, but forms for Final 
revision courses will be accepted up 
to one week after publication of the 
winter examinations results if this is 
- Jater than 20th February. After these 
dates no application will be con- 
sidered. 


Full Length Courses. 

Applications for First Professional 
Examination, Registration, and Final 
courses beginning Spring, 1956, must 
be completed and returned by 28th 
February. Full particulars of the 
courses offered are given in the current 
edition of the Students’ Handbook. 
(L.A, 3s. 6d., post free). 


Forms, Fees and Enquiries. 

Forms may be obtained from the 
A.A.L. Hon, Education and Sales 
Officer, Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, 
Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, who - 
will be pleased to answer any en- 
quiries concerning the courses. Stamped 
addressed envelopes for replies would 
be appreciated. The fee for each 
course is £2 7s. 6d., plus 10s. extra 
to students in Africa, America, Asia 
and Australasia. 


Note. 

Many students in 1955 had their 
forms and fees returned because 
application was made after the closing 
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date. Will students please make their 
requests for forms and information to 
Mr. Davey as early as possible, in 
order to avoid disappointment. | 


Panel of Tutors. 

Enquiries are invited from Fellows 
who are interested in becoming tutors. 
A reserve file of tutors in all subjects 
is being built up in order to meet the 
increasing demand for courses. Full 
details may be obtained from Mr. 
Davey at the above address. 


CITY OF LEEDS 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, 
43, WOODHOUSE Lang, LEEDS, 2. 


School of Librarianship 
Full-time Final Course. 


A full-time course for the Final 
Examination of the Library 
Assoctiation is provided by 
specialist staff of the College. 
Enquiries and applications for 
the 1956-57 session should be 
made now to the Principal. 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 
Chief Education Officer. 





GO FORTH, MY LITTLE BOOK 


EDWARD DUDLEY 


LECTURER IN LIBRARIANSHIP, EALING TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


THE RECENT PUBLICATION of Helen Thornton Geer’s Charging Systems 
(Chicago, American Library Association, $3.75, 1955) is yet further proof 
of the importance attached by librarians to the speedy solution of one of 
the basic mechanical problems in public library administration. 

It is necessary clearly to distinguish this interest from any innate 
desire to tinker for, although there must be somewhere an outlet for the 
latent Heath Robinson which is in most of us, the nature and size of the 
problem of evolving a satisfactory issue method are such that improvisa- 
tion, however brilliant, is likely to create as many problems as it solves. 

It seems proper, therefore, to investigate briefly the reasons for the 
recent interest and work: in this field. First, the emphasis on the provi- 
sion of personal service for the reader from qualified and experienced 
staff which is surely one of the really progressive trends in British postwar 
librarianship. We have thus seen in many libraries the emergence of 
reasonably satisfactory readers’ advisory services, although in many 
others this exists only as form and façade hardly concealing the lack of 
adequate staff and bibliographical means to do the job. Such steps have 
been possible because librarians have come to see the counter as some- 
thing necessary, but not of over-riding importance, and therefore not 
requiring the presence there of (relatively) highly paid staff. Second, the 
converse problem presented by the necessity for professional staff to carry 
out routine counter duties in many smaller libraries and, at busy periods, 
in larger ones. . Third, the realisation that the prospect of long hours of 
counter duty is a potent factor in the failure to recruit and retain junior 
staff. Fourth, that present issue systems involve great cost in staff labour- 
time, even if much of the work is done by junior librarians. Fifth, that 
the greater book issues of public libraries have as their concomitant 
greater inconvenience for the reader. 

None of these factors is entirely new, and they are not here noted 
for the first time. Even before the war, there were indications that the 
Browne issue method was inefficient in ‘busy libraries. And if, possibly 
with charity toward some, we assume that librarians have been sharply 
aware of the need for change, we should seek reasons for delay in the 
appearance of measures offering some possibility of advance. Great 
credit is, indeed, due to Wandsworth’s librarian, Mr. E. V. Corbett, for his 
introduction of photographic charging to this country, but as Miss Geer 
points out at the beginning of her chapter on the subject—the longest in 
the book—Dr, Ralph Shaw installed a camera for microfilming issue 
records at Gary Public Library 15 years ago. 

An issue method as part of the working mechanism of a busy library 
is not susceptible to controlled investigation and experiment in the same 
manner as, for example, the processes of overdues and book reservations. 
This fact, added to librarians’ rather natural reluctance to undertake any 
exploratory work which might prejudice the running of their libraries, is 
one reason for delay. There is a tremendous weight of inertia to be over- 
come, or, to put it in other words, an issue method represents a large 
capital investment which many librarians do not want to scrap even when 
the rate of depreciation has reached intolerable limits. There are many 
who say that if they knew of a “ better ” method they would adopt it. 
Ignoring for the moment that few librarians attempt to define the 
requirements of a “ better” system, these assumptions, if true, 
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point to two major deficiencies in our professional world. The first 
is the lack of an adequate information service which could garner and 
make available the results of work in progress in many aspects of 
librarianship. Here no criticism is intended of the library and informa- 
tion service at Chaucer House which can be no better than the money 
we spend on it and which in any case is unfortunately not regarded by 
most librarians as a centre to which they ought to report new work. 
The second deficiency is the absence of any organisation able to undertake 
investigation into practi¢al and theoretical questions of library adminis- 
tration. Hence the many questionnaires sent out by librarians (and 
innumerable telephone calls) seeking information to present to library 
committees or when a change in routine is contemplated. The reports 
of O. & M. and other investigations into the administration of certain 
libraries are probably “ classified ” documents, but it is unfortunate that 
these rare “ outside” investigations can provide no information for the 
profession at large and chief librarians and students in particular. 

But not all British adherence to Browne can be explained by saying: 
we know of no other method; effective barriers to change are erected. 
One such is the tinkering with Browne to make it work. No doubt a few 
rationalisations are possible, but in the main such reforms are insignifi- 
cant and leave the central prob‘ems unsolved. A further reason prevent- 
ing widespread advance—and in spite of the emergence of photocharging 
and token methods, it must be remembered that both are rare exceptions 
to the many Browne variants—is that many librarians make either un- 
necessary or impossible demands of an issue method and refuse to con- 
sider change until these are embodied in some practical scheme. It is not 
simply a case of wanting the best of two worlds, but of desiring from an 
issue method advantages which can only be offered by a combination of 
six methods—without their attendant disadvantages. A search for such 
an impossible ideal thus obscures the fact that, in order to secure any 
advantage from a change in issue method, compromise is necessary. 
(One wonders what were offered—and expected by the Examiner—as 
concepts of an “ideal” method in candidates’ answers to a question on 
the subject in the December Registration Examination, Group C.). We 
thus find that many criticisms of photocharging and token methods are 
based upon the difficulties, real or apparent, they create in the reservation, 
overdue or stocktaking procedures. 

Surely it becomes clear that an issue metnod succeeds or fails by the 
measure of efficiency it achieves in the carrying out of its basic task—the 
recording of the issue and return of books. As long as librarians require 
“ Browne ” type reservation and overdue procedures, “ detailed ” (read 
Dewey main class) issue “ statistics ” (i.e., figures in an issues book) and 
curbs on those prodigious readers who would “ take out too many books” 
without the restraint imposed by “ one ticket, one book,” little advance 
seems possible, queues of readers and harassed staffs remaining as symp- 
toms of professional maladies. The insistence on the retention of Browne 
until a system is evolved that will do all that Browne does, but better, 
whilst curing the many ills it is heir to, should collapse under the weight 
of its own contradictions. Only the Browne method can do what Browne 
does. This is not to say that any new method will not bring problems in 
its train—such as the re-registration of readers and the accounting for 

_tokens at Westminster City Libraries—but if basic problems are solved, 
difficulties in the solution of minor problems should be reckoned as a fair 
price to pay. 

Perhaps Miss Geer’s book will aid those’librarians who are contem- 
plating a change in issue method—may even cause the change to follow 
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the contemplation. In view of the great interest shown in Mr. Corbett’s 
adoption of photocharging—interest to the point of emulation in some 
London libraries—it is probably timely to ask that manufacturers consider 
the design of a less forbidding machine, for as Miss Geer says of the 
Recordak, the “size of the machine presents a public relations problem 

“as it causes a physical barrier between the assistant and the library 
patron.” (p. 52). A little can be done to obviate this by careful planning 
of the issue desk. 

A further use of Miss Geer’ s comparative study of 17 issue methods 
is that it may convince many that the Dickman, Newark and Detroit 
methods constitute little if any advance on Browne. Although it is not 
her intention to come to any conclusions, Miss Geer may also convince 
many librarians of the dangers of attempting to provide the advantages 
of two systems by producing a hybrid of both of them, e.g., token and 
photocharging to limit the number of books issued to one reader. Hybrid- 
isation is one of the more virulent forms of Heath Robinsonism. 
Nores.—No attempt has been made to indicate systematically the con- 
tents of Miss Geer’s book. For this, readers should refer to Mr. White- 
man’s review in the Library Association Record, January, 1956. 

Mr. Corbett was written of ‘his work with the Recordak in the 
Record, September, 1955, p. 345—348. Mr. W. R. Maidment deals with 
e general problems of issue methods in the Record, February, 1955, 

<- p. 53-56. 

Reference here to “ Browne” and not “ Brown” (see Record, April, 
1955, p. 162; June, 1955, p. 234-5) is in accordance with Miss Geer’s 
reference (p. ’2) to Nina È. Browne. 
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BLAME THE L.A. 


IMAGINE BUILDING a sausage factory without consulting the manufacturer. 
Ludicrous? Yes, of course yet Aldershot Borough Council was allowed 
to build a library without appointing a librarian. When the first librarian, 
W. E. French, was appointed in 1954, the building was already planned, 
the departments fixed and the foundations laid. In a masterpiece of 
understatement (1), Mr. French says he had several faults to find. The 
windows were designed on the assumption that bookcases would be seven 
foot high and there was no provision at all for a reserve stack or staff 
room. Here was a fine opportunity lost, but the main cilprit is not 
Aldershot Corporation. It, at least, could plead ignorance (Hampshire 
County had been the library authority for thirty years without providing 
a proper service). 

We can, however, blame the L.A. Our Association pays for a press 
cutting service, so Chaucer House must have be2n aware of what Alder- 
shot was planning. Why did it not intervene and suggest that a librarian 
should be appointed first? A word at the right time might have made all 
the difference. A word at the right time, however, does not seem to occur 
to the L.A.—note its failure to add its voice to the correspondence in The 
Times and Manchester Guardian about increased postal rates for books 
and the salaries of staff at the National Library of Wales—our profession 
has once ‘again taken a beating. 


TOPICALITY is. important in publicity and display. Congratulations - 
on this score to Mr. Horrocks, of Reading, and Mr. Gardner, of Luton. 
Mr. Horrocks has published a booklist celebrating the bi-centenary of the 
birth of Mozart. Talk of the First Division has been Luton’s footballers. 
Mr. Gardner took full advantage of this by having a football signed by 
the team as the centre-piece of his display of soccer books. Suggest 
similar displays at Plymouth and Hull with the teams’ signatures on a 
large wooden spoon! 


PASTERS AND SWEEPERS. A useful service to librarians in the 
South-West has been given by the three A.A.L. Divisions of Wessex, 
Devon and Cornwall, and Bristol and District. Financed by the Branch, 
they have compiled a register of library methods in use in their area (2). 
It is good to see this sort of activity which helps the free exchange of 
technical ideas and experience and allows students to know where they 
can see various administrative methods, types of building, heating systems, 
ete, in actual use. . 
The register reveals some other interesting information. Nineteen 
public libraries, for example, state that book sezvicing is done by profes- 
sional staff. We wonder whether sticking in date labels and pockets is 
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to F. D. Sayer, Central Library, Norwich. 


CLOSING DATE—23rp MARCH. 





any more professional than the floor-sweeping duties of Newark men- 
tioned last month. 

Six public libraries of the South-West still cannot trust their librarians 
to do their own book selecting and prefer the amateur choice of com- 
mittees. It is not surprising to find that one of these is at Bath, an 
authority which valued its library service so little that the salary offered 
for a chief librarian caused the post to be black-listed by the L.A. and 
S.M.C.C.L. Unfortunately the post was filled, astnite advice to the con- 
trary, by one of our members. 


CAMERA-CONSCIOUS. Mr. Corbett’s bold n at Wands- 
worth is bearing fruit. Other chiefs, fed up with the labour-wasting 
Browne charging system, are turning’ to the camera. Hampstead and 
Manchester each have a photocharger installed experimentally and we 
hear that Norwich, Fulham, Croydon, and Woolwich may be having one ' 
shortly. Several other libraries are seriously considering the change. 
Kensington, on the other hand, has become camera-shy. After having a 
machine installed for a trial period, it has reverted to Browne. 


HAPPY WEEK-END. Some conferences are dull, but the A.A.L. 
annual week-end gathering combines interest and pleasure. Young assis- 
tants come from all parts of the country to exchange views, talk libraries, 
‘ enjoy the socials and generally have fun. Anyone thinking that librarians 
are dull, stuffy people will soon change his mind. Latest information of 
this year’s sessions is that Mr. Vollans will be the opening speaker, an 
appropriate choice for the theme of Co-operation in Libraries, It costs 
only £3 for an enjoyable and profitable experience. Won’t you join us? 
See the advertisement in this issue for further details. 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS to the Honorary Secretary, Eric Moon, 
on obtaining the newly-created post of stock editor at Kensington. We 
wish him luck in his new job. 


USEFUL TO STUDENTS is the L.A.’s Students’ Handbook contain- 
ing the detailed syllabus, specimen catalogue entries, list of examiners, and 
all the examination papers set in 1955. The price is 3s. 6d. from Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, W.C.1. 


1. Wessex Bookman, Vol. 4, No. 9, 1955. p. 3—5. 

2. Register of Library Methods, 1955. Price 6d. from Hon. Publi- 
cations Officer, South-Western Branch of the Library Association, Central 
Library, Swindon. 
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BOOKS ARE NOT FOR BURNING 


BY R. L. COLLISON 
Westminster City Libraries 


ON THE TRAIN going south from Philadelphia the large man in the club 
car restrained himself with a visible effort every time the steward came 
round for more orders. This was evidently a routine, and as he glanced 
from time to time first at the drinkers around him and then at his watch, 
he seemed to be calculating how many minutes were left before he could 
have his first drink. At last the time had come: he leant over and 
pressed the button at his side. The steward, polishing glasses during a 
temporary lull, glanced at the indicator’ when the bell rang and came 
hurrying from the bar to the waiting man. When the steward pointed 
out that he could not serve a whiskey and sada as the train was now 
passing through a “dry ” state, the effect was tremendous. The thirsty 
man’s description of the so-and-so’s who interfered with his private life 
was remarkably long and bitter and took- in a number of other subjects 
as well. While he was willing to impose a severe restraint on himself, 
he objected strongly to others telling him wher and where this restraint 
should be exercised. 

Censorship of books is somewhat similar: round the corner there is 
always someone willing to define what the rest of the population should 
not read. Sometimes the self-appointed censor is a parent, at other times 
a church, but more often nowadays it is a government. One would feel 
more sympathetic toward the movement if there was some consistency 
in deciding what is to be banned, but there rarely is. Before the war, 
one librarian in the provinces was successively approached in the same 
month by local Christian Scientists who wanted him to remove an un- 
flattering biography of Mary Baker Eddy from his shelves and by 
Fascists who objected to a dispassionate study of their- movement: in 
both cases he refused to do what they wanted and in the latter he was 
threatened with reprisals. It is conceivable that at that very time there 
were librarians who ia other British towns were being urged to do just 
the reverse. This goes on all the time: America laughs when Britain 
bans Sherwood Anderson’s Many Marriages [1923]; the English scoff 
when they hear of the removal of works by Sartre and Howard Fast 
from U.S. Information Libraries overseas; Soviet Russia bans some of 
the same books which were anathema under the Tsarist régime. From 
a world-wide standpoint the position is ridiculous—but inside the indi- 
vidual nation it is often deadly serious as the recent prosecutions: in this 
country concerning The Philanderer, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, etc., have 
shown. . 

Inconsistency, however, is not always a feature of censorship: the 
Index librorum Prohibitorum, for instance, which was instituted in 1559, 
is remarkably faithful to the judgments of former generations. Both the 
works of Tom Paine and Le Rouge et Le Noir are still on the Index and 
even Montaigne’s essays still appeared in the 1948 edition. 

How foolish censorship can become in the hands of the enforce- 
ment officers is perhaps best demonstrated in the famous Michelangelo 
incident of 1933 which Mrs. Anne Lyon Haight quotes in the second 
edition of her excellent Banned Books [Allen & Unwin, 1955, 10s. 6d.]. 
The Weyhe Gallery and Book Shop had ordered a copy of a book con- 
taining reproductions of the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel. In due course 
they received the following letter:— . 

“ Sirs: —There is being detained . . . 2 packages addressed to you, 
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containing obscene photo books, ‘ Ceiling Sistine Chapel,’ Filles- 
Michael Angelo, the importation of which is held to be pro- 
hibited under the provisions of the [U.S.] Tariff Act. The 
package will therefore be seized and disposed of in due course as 
provided by law. You may however avail yourself of the privi- 
lege of applying to the Secretary of the Treasurer ... for mitiga- 
tion of the penalty of forfeiture with permission to export, or 
please execute the Assent to forfeiture below, returning same 

.. . Respectfully, H.C. Stuart, Asst: Collector.” : 

The book was, of course, eventually released. Recently a copy of 
Lysistrata sent to a Californian book dealer was intercepted by the U.S. 
Post Office which declared it non-mailable on the grounds of obscenity. 
With the aid of the American Civil Liberties Union a brief was filed for 
the release of the book, and this—after a lengthy correspondence—was 
achieved, but without apology or explanation. 

In what a ridiculous position a nation can be placed by censorship 
is best shown by the case of Heine (some of whose works were placed on 
the Index a hundred years ago and still remain there to-day) whose Lorelei 
was so popular in Nazi Germany that its authorship was suppressed offi- 
cially. Incidentally, his works are now banned in East Berlin. In Russia 
the great Bolshaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopedia underwent some revision after 
the execution of Beria in December, 1953. A replacement volume was 
issued in which the change was covered by an extended article on the 
Bering Sea, : l 

Some. of the examples given above are drawn from Mrs. Haight’s 
book; others come from the catalogue of a fine and noteworthy exhibition 
of book censorship held at the University of Kansas Library last year. 
Entitled : - : 
` He who destroyes a good Booke, kills reason it selfe—an exhibi- 
tion of books which have survived Fire, the Sword and the 
Censors [compiled by Joseph Rubinstein and Earl Farley]. 
this well-illustrated 27-page pamphlet constitutes a brilliant summary of 
the whole subject. Fortunately its worth was at once recognised, and the 
Fund for the Republic has made a grant for the distribution of copies of 
a revised edition on a large scale. Its net is cast rather wider than Mrs. 
Haight’s in some respects so that.both works are well worth acquiring. 
As might be expected, both are strong in American and European 
examples of censorship, but pay little attention to the contemporary . 
scene in Australia and South Africa. In looking through them, one point 
is only too obvious: the book censor has a remarkable knowledge of 
literature—like the locust, only the best is good enough for him, and this 
he destroys completely.. Glancing at the names which fill these pages is 
somewhat like looking at an index to a list of the thousand best books— 
practically no creative writer of real genius has escaped attack at one 
time or another while, on the other hand, one looks in vain for the names 
of those meretricious and semi-pornographic writers whose works match 
the thonged whip and the calculated disarray which have characterised 
several screen successes of the post-war years. 

For undeniable folly the twentieth-century has as good a claim as 
any of its predecessors. Those who laugh at the Victorian squabbles over 
Darwin’s works may care to contemplate Cambridge Pubic Library’s 
banning of The Adventures of the Black Girl in her Search for God 
[1933]; the U.S. Post Office’s refusal [1944] to allow a copy of Candide 
to be offered for sale in a bookseller’s catalogue; China’s banning [1911] 
of Alices Adventures in Wonderland on the grounds that “ animals should 
not use human language, and that it was disastrous to put animals and 
human beings on the same level ”; the Quebec Censorship Board’s banning 
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of the film Martin Luther [1953]; the purging of Balzac’s works from 
Spanish- libraries [1953] together with “ other such disgraceful writers ”; 
the placing of Madame Bovary on the black list of the National Organ- 
ization of Decent Literature in the U.S.A. in 1954; the blacking out of 
nine objectionable pages with a fig leaf in Uptor Sinclair’s Oil at Boston 
in the °20’s; the banning of Elmer Gantry in East Berlin recently; Ireland’s 
continued banning of Point Counter Point; the U.S, Information Service's 
removal of The Maltese Falcon from its libraries abroad; the classing of 
Mickey Mouse as an anti-Red rebel by the Communists of East Berlin in 
1954; and the stamping by an Illinois library af Hans Andersen’s fairy 
tales with the words “ For Adult Readers” to make it “impossible for 
children to obtain smut.” - 

Nor does frankness fare any better: the film Birth of a Baby, made 
by the American Committee on Maternal Welfare, had a difficult time in 
several parts of the U.S.A. and the copy of Life which was based on this 
film [llth April, 1938] was seized in some citizs. The works of Marie 
Stopes, Havelock Ellis and Margaret Sanger, have all been subject to 
vicious attacks. There is also the danger of unofficial group action which 
in the guise of associations of vigilant citizens, trade organisations, etc., 
can ruin a writer by privately circulating lists, or by direct community 
action without benefit of court action. 

Censorship is always present: it reappears in new forms and these 
are not always recognisable straightway. Those who disapprove of cen- 
sorship must recognise that many of the motives which promote it are 
sincere, however misguided they may be. The cause of an unshackled 
literature has, in fact, along with the cause of libraries in general, to be 
fought anew in every age, and any assumption that the book censors will 
readily understand the arguments of the past is unwarranted. The first 
essential is therefore to be convinced in one’s own mind that literature 
should be untrammelled for, in Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy’s words, 
“ the trials and tribulations suffered by manuscripts and books reflect the 
continuous struggle of man to become and remain free.” 


HELL OF A PLACE 
STANLEY G. DEDMAN, 


Librarian, Godalming Branch, Surrey County Libraries, 


I RECENTLY ATTENDED a balloon debate organised by the Wessex Division 
of the A.A.L. at Aldershot. I expect most of you know how these 
debates work. The “ balloon,” in this instance, contained a chief 
librarian, a deputy lending librarian, reference librarian, children’s 
librarian, and a junior assistant. It was my task, in view of my for- 
merly having served twelve years in that capacity, to state the case for a 
children’s librarian. 

Unfortunately I started off on the wrong foot, as it were, by 
assuming that, the balloon being overweight, it was necessary to dump 
one of these officers overboard. It turned out, however, that only one 
could remain inboard. Accordingly, there being a preponderance of 
junior assistants at the hearing, it was the junior who retained her place. 
Indeed, if the library, whatever its size, was to be run by one individual, 
this is perhaps reasonable, although logically, the most adequately 
equipped person for the post should be a chief librarian who in the 
course of his professional career ‘had filled all the posts mentioned in 
turn, 

In the presentation of the papers, however, it transpired that the 
junior assistant concerned, coming from one of the larger Southern 
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authorities, was serving in a library system which had no appointment 
for a children’s librarian on its establishment. Ideally, all libraries with 
a reasonably sized: staff should carry a specialist in this field, for there is 
no doubt that children’s work requires a special approach not only in the 
background knowledge of children’s literature, but also in the methods 
of dealing with children’s needs and requests. This necessitates a great 
deal of reading in order to become acquainted with the merits of chil- 
dren’s authors, the history of their literature, the history of education, 
and some knowledge of child psychology. Above all, a genuine liking 
for and a desire to understand children is of paramount importance, and 
this must be coupled with an almost inexhaustible patience if real pro- 
gress is to be made. 

. How do certain larger authorities justify the omission of such a 
specialist? I know only too well that in a large system anybody’s job is 
nobody’s job, and one often finds that the staffing of children’s libraries 
is all too frequently handed over to the newest and most inexperienced 
juniors, These juniors are quick to sense that the children’s room is 
considered a nuisance, and is in a line with book shelving, repairs, 
reading-room supervision, and other unpalatable jobs that are the lot of 
their kind. Thus, a wrong initial attitude, added to the fact that they 
are too young to maintain adequate control quickly breeds a loathing 
of this particular side of the work and a desperate anxiety to “progress” 
to other work as quickly as possible. 

Occasionally, as we are all aware, this method does produce the 
right person for the job, and a junior assistant serves in the children’s 
library, and likes it! He or she is able to understand the children and 
the work, and has a broad enough back to withstand the pitying remarks 
of the rest of the staff. In such a case, it would appear that the obvious 
thing to do would be for the Librarian to press for the establishment of 
the post and to confirm the assistant concerned in the appointment with 
a suitable financial increment and the incentive of an A.P.T. Grade on 
obtaining the L.A. Certificate in Library Work with Young People. But 
how often does this occur? Indeed, so bound are many systems to the 
established order of things that when a further appointment at the junior 
end is made, the assistant who is making a success of the children’s 
department, and liking it, is wrested away and put on accessioning or 
some other section of “ higher ” routine work. : 

Having considered the unfortunate lot of the luckless junior con- 
demned to endure the hell of a hated children’s room—and it can be hell 
if you hate it; how about the children? They, too, have a point of view 
and their present reactions are destined to govern their future attitude. 
I know many friends of public libraries whose friendship springs from 
childhood days when they were introduced to books by an enlightened 
librarian in pleasant surroundings. I know of others, too, who will not 
‘set foot inside the place because of their conception of its inadequacy, 
which also springs from a poor selection, badly. sited, and administered 
by a grudging staff who showed their distaste both for the work and the 
children. Quite apart from the effect of the child’s reactions on its 
future attitude to libraries, the damage caused in the child’s mind con- 
cerning books and reading generally is far more serious. If the public 
refrained from using our libraries, they would close and we should need 
to seek fresh employment, a matter of some concern to us, but not 
generally a disaster. On the other hand, if the public reject the printed | 
record and largely give up reading, the world would quickly relapse into 
an ill-informed uneducated mass, subject to mass propaganda and well 
under the thumbs of political opportunists—in fact, a collection of 
opposing totalitarian states. : 
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The child's mind, during the formative yeas, acts like a swing or a 
see-saw. The wrong approach in a badly-served children’s library may 
quite easily cause a violent reaction against all reading. Under present- 
day values, the three things: books, reading and libraries are, as is right, 
inevitably linked together in most people’s minds—thus an unfortunate 
reaction to one is bound to affect all three. It certainly behoves us to 
see that the child obtains the maximum amount of the right encourage- 
ment and help in our children’s libraries. To do that, a regular assistant, 
preferably a trained children’s librarian, should always be in attendance, 
or on hand, to advise, to answer queries, to know and understand the 
individual children using the library. 

Because of the progress made in work with children and young 
people in recent years, we are inclined to think that this particular field 
of library activity is quite satisfactory and that it is only the odd library 
here and there where things are not so happily arranged, but it will be 
well to bear in mind one or two facts revealed by the recent Survey of 
Public Library Service for Children, 1954, issued by the Youth Libraries’ 
Section of the Library Association, Completed questionnaires were 
returned by 468 out of 581 authorities, and only 213 of these authorities 
have designated posts in this field, which means that there is no official 
Children’s Librarian in 255 authorities—authorities that replied! What, 
I wonder, is the position in the 113 authorities who made no return? 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1956 
Preliminary Notice. 


The 1956 Annual General Meeting of the A.A.L. will be held at 
Connaught Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Wednesday, May 16th. 
Notices of motion for this meeting must be submitted in writing, signed 
by two members of the Association, to reach me within twelve days of 
the publication of this notice. If a member is proposing to submit amend- 
ments to the Rules of the Association, such amendments must be signed 
by at least ten members. 

It would be convenient if motions reached me by March 8th, 1956, 
in order that they may be considered by the A.A.L. Council which meets 
on that date. Motions submitted after March 8th, but within twelve 
days of the publication of this notice will not, however, be excluded from 
the Agenda of the Annual General Meeting. 


E. E. Moon, Hon. Secretary, 
Central Library, Kensington High Street, W.8. 
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Teddy Boy Amis 
-- a further selection of letters about 
our review of That Uncertain Feeling 


GENERALISED LUST 


I can only sadly conclude from its tone of unrelieved indignation that 
Mr. Glencross intended his article “ Boys in Green ” in your December 
issue to be taken seriously. . He is incensed principally by Kingley Amis’s 
cavalier treatment of our profession, but his opening paragraph contains 
statements which I would question for they show how basic is his mis- 
understanding of the whole book and go a long way towards explaining 
his extraordinary attitude. 

That Uncertain Feeling is not simply a story of John Lewis, assistant 
librarian at Aberdarcy, applying for the job of Deputy and engaged in an 
affaire with the wife of a member of the Libraries Committee. Kingsley 
Amis is writing about a man in the grip of “that uncertain feeling "— 
best described on pp. 98-9 as depression and boredom with “ a slight tinge, 
too.. . of uneasiness and inert generalised lust.” He is lazy, unsettled 
and feels everything and everybody, including himself, to be pretty point- 
less, but not, surely, contemptible, as Mr. Glencross maintains. He 
probably feels his job to be the most pointless thing of all and we .must 
not let our enthusiasm blind us to the fact that this could conceivably 
happen—even to an assistant librarian. That Lewis happens to be a 
librarian is, however, a mere incidental. “ Lucky Jim” was an assistant 
university lecturer, the next Amis heroes will probably be -assistant civil 
servants, assistant schoolmasters or assistant any number of professions. 
The portrayal of the state of mind is the important thing—the methods 
will vary. Kingsley Amis also aims to be amusing and to make John 
Lewis see his associates through a humorous, if jaundiced, eye. Mr. 
Glencross acknowledges that some parts of the book are “ very funny 
indeed,” though I would hesitate to. give special mention to such obvious, 
slapstick scenes as the Charley’s Aunt one which is Amis at his worst. 
Such misguided praise ignores a gift for the comic of real subtlety and 
imagination; but senses of humour do vary from person to person, and 
I only feel sorry that Mr. Glencross seems to have laughed so little and 
missed so much. But perhaps he feels equally sorry for me. 

It is the supposed contempt for librarianship that really catches Mr. 
Glencross on the raw, however. He feels that Amis should have carried 
out more research into the subject. I should imagine, however, that most 
people have seen dismal libraries, met or been inane junior assistants, 
cursed catalogues, etc. Yet what does all this matter? We know that 
most libraries are not like Aberdarcy, general readers know it, and 
Kingsley Amis no doubt knows it too and probably has a healthy respect 
for them. He has, moreover, a purpose in mind, which Mr. Glencross 
seems to have forgotten—a book—and not, may I gently remind bim 


- further, a treatise on library administration. To make his hero a 


mustard-keen assistant, officiating in the most efficient library in the 
principality of Wales, “ running about shouting in the Lending Library 
if a book is temporarily mislaid” would have left him with no John 
Lewis, no uncertain feeling, no comedy—and no book. “And a good 
thing, too,” Mr. Glencross might say, but he should not put at Kingsley 
Amis’s door his own failure to grasp an essential of literary criticism—the 
understanding, not necessarily approval, of the author’s intention. 
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“ Boys in Green” is, therefore, fantastically, totally irrelevant ahd 
shows a depressing inability to separate professional bias from the esti- 
mation of literary merit. Mr. Glencross is no dcubt well qualified to pass 
judgment on works on librarianship, and I feel that he should limit him- 
self to that field. Perhaps I abhor most the. ill-humour of his article. 
Melville in Moby Dick says “ that if any man afford stuff for a good joke 
to anybody, let him not be backward, but let him cheerfully allow himself 
to spend and be spent in that way.” So it should be with a man’s pro- 
fession especially ae faced with such a lighthearted challenge as Kings- 
ley Amis offers. Glencross’s sour and uncalled for defence of his 
profession does eae no service. 


BRENDA M. WALKER, Assistant, Manchester Reference Library. 


Mr. Glencross is annoyed at the picture of a public library presented 
by Mr. Kingsley Amis in That Uncertain Feeling, but allowing for the 
exaggeration permissible in a satirical novel is it really so far wide of 
the mark when some authorities are considered? We tend to think of the 
public library in terms of the better services and this makes our eulogies 
sound as nonsensical to the layman as Anerdancya shortcomings seem to 
Mr. Glencross. 

Mr. R. G. Benjamin, in his letter in the same issue, regrets the L.A. 
motion on the size of library authorities as “aot realistic at the present 
time, when the tendency in other spheres would appear to be towards 
decentralisation.” Surely the fact that this tendency exists makes it all 
the more opportune for librarians to say that while it may be desirable 
and even laudable to decentralise some services, this cannot apply in the 
case of libraries beyond a point where financial resources are adequate 
for a reasonable service. Below that point smaller authorities must be 
combined. 

The only mistake the Council did make, a mistake due perhaps to 
our professional predilection for rose-coloured spectacles, was to under- 
estimate the number of Aberdarcy-like librarians. I am convinced that 
“old Rowlands” voted against the motion. 


A. F. PREBBLE, Branch Librarian, Sheerness, Kent County Library. 


ALAN GLENCROSS REPLIES 


I am surprised that your correspondents have been able to read so 
much into my review of That Uncertain Feeling. Mr. Wills says that I 
am “peevish,” Mr. Prebble that J am “annoyed,” and Miss Walker 
(among other things) that the article has “a tone of unrelieved indigna- 
tion,” is “ fantastically, totally irrelevant” end “sour and uncalled for ” 
(it was in fact requested by your predecessor for the sole reason that the 
novel is about a librarian), that I have been “caught on the raw,” have 
“ failed to grasp an essential of literary criticism,” and that my misunder- 
standing of the book is “ basic.” 

It should not have been necessary for me to point out that my 
review dealt with Mr. Amis’s novel only insofar as it is set in a library and 
concerns the antics of librarians. Whatever merits or demerits it may 
have as a literary work or as a study of character, I ignored; I did not 
necessarily overlook them. And may I remind your correspondents that 
with the exception of the first and last paragraphs and of part of the 
eighth paragraph, I confined myself to direct quotation and to paraphrase 
without comment. 

I believe this to be a legitimate critical approach. Such a novel as 
That Uncertain Feeling is after all not entirely. a product of its author’s 
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imagination. It is a study of the characters and behaviour of fictitious 
people, but the author disposes them against a background that pretends 
to realism. He is a reporter as well as a creator and commentator and is 
concerned to some extent with the presentation of facts. This factual 
background need not be complete, but it should be accurate: if inaccuracy 
distorts the picture the creative aspect of the work loses conviction and 
the comment loses point. I think that I succeeded in demonstrating how 
ridiculously distorted is the library background in That Uncertain Feeling. 
Your readers can please themselves how seriously they take the demon- 
stration: Miss Walker for one seems to have worked herself into a fine 
frenzy of indignation that flatters both Mr. Amis and myself. 

Mr. Shearman and Mr. Prebble, I gather, do noi think the picture 
unduly distorted. I am sorry for them in their disillusionment, but should 
like to point out to Mr. Shearman that there has been some improvement 
since 1942 in almost every library, and to Mr. Prebble that “ Aberdarcy ” 
is intended to be a large seaport and university town and not the sort of 
small, backward, impoverished county district that is our current profes- 
sional bogey. 

May I make a final point? I did not complain because Mr. Amis, or - 
John -Lewis (author and hero should not be confused), found libraries or 
librarians “contemptible.” I did record my impression of “ the author’s 
contempt for all his characters and for most aspects of their various ways 
of life.” That contempt, never a necessary part of a satirist’s equipment, 
might be warranted if it stemmed from an intellectual, ethical or cultural 
superiority. In the case of Mr. Amis and others of his type (or Move- 
ment) I do not believe it does, and it is principally for this reason that, I 
admit, I find them unsympathetic. They amuse me (if only by their slap- 
stick, Miss Walker), but they appal me by their bumptiousness, graceless- 
ness and lack of charity. They are the Teddy Boys of contemporary 
letters. 

I regret that I cannot reply to Mr. Gunton’s open letter to me. If 
there is a message hidden in his mishmash of metaphor, I am unable to 
discover it. : 


NEW-MOON STRUCK? 


Mr. New is at it again. He has world populated by that deceased (I 
noticed signs thet some librarians to hope) character Thomas Clearwater 
whom with untypical lack of reserve he and some of the stalwarts who man 
alludes as “the library profession,” the pages of the Library World under 
are concerning themselves more with classical pseudonyms. 
books and less with gadgets. Back in Would Mr. New not find it possible 
character, Mr. New refuses to applaud for once, maybe after a drink or two, 
this as “a wholly good tendency” to boldly accept the wild assertion 
without what Fleet Street would call a that books are things which should 
good probe. ; interest librarians? In doing so he 

On occasions Mr. New’s careful and need not confine his imagination to 
analytical approach to some of our the narrow limits of Dewey’s 800 class, 
problems has seemed attractive. When for despite the out-of-context quota- 
however, he seeks to apply this same tions in his article, I am sure that 
method every time he scents a ten- neither Peter Pocklington nor I would 
dency (not so much as a trend) it cân wish to place such a narrow connota- 
become tiresome. He is becoming so tion upon the word “ literature.’ 
adamant in refusing to accept even the For one so careful in forming his 
possibility of black or white that he is own impressions, Mr. New can distri- 
likely soon to submerge into the grey bute false impressions to others with 
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alarming facility. If he will read my 
conference paper again (or for the 
first time) he will discover that J 
qualify the statement he quotes with 
an acknowledgement of the importance 
of technical and scientific literature, 
subject specialisation and all the other 
modern tendencies. 

_ My case was, and is, that there are 
many small libraries, notably branches, 
whose function is a general rather than 
a specialised one, and whose main ser- 
vice to the public is in the field of the 
humanities. Perhaps Mr. New has been 
too busy writing on the “ sub- 
literature ’ problem to notice that 70 
per cent. or more of the issues from 
his library are from the 800 class (that 
is, if he has his fiction classified cor- 
rectly in his mind). Or maybe he has 


a peculiar Branch where the readers. 


clamour for Urwick and Sandeman, 
but never Nevil Shute and Howard 
Spring. 
Eric Moon. 
La 

1s Mr. New, in his article Adminis- 
trator or Bookman? being really ser- 
ious when he suggests that some of us 
have “ stressed too much . . . Dewey’s 
Class 800°’ in our appeals for wider 
book-knowledge amongst library assis- 
tants? I suspect that he’s merely 
being provocative (in approved A.A.L. 
fashion), but lest it be said that a 
Pocklington refused to rise to a suit- 
able bait, Jet me don my fancy waist- 
coat, ruffle my already-tousled locks, 
scatter cigarette-ash over my garret 
floor and rise to defend the cause of 
Literature? 

Firstly, let’s get this subject special- 
isation lark firmly into perspective. 
The idea of a library full of assistants 
each specialising in some branch of 
science or technology sounds very nice 
—but do the public expect us to know 
about such matters? Is it not a fact 
that most readers of scientific and 
technical works know very well them- 
selves what they want and neither 
need nor expect more than direction to 
the appropriate shelf sections coupled 
with a willingness to obtain any titles 
not in stock? Except in our largest 
libraries, surely no Chief need feel 
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ashamed because none of his staff is 
competent :o evaluate the works of 
Arthur W. Judge or F. J. Camm, or 
pick holes in Bannister Fletcher, or 
write a critical appreciation of the 
Admiralty Handbook of Wireless Tele- 
graphy. But, and I defy even a Bach- 
elor of Arts to deny this, the 
public do ask and expect the staff to 
know about books in the “ dreaded 
800s.” And I think it is to our dis- 
credit that to many of us Dylan 
Thomas is merely a, Welsh poet who 
met an untimely death, that Thomas 
Hardy is no more than a Victorian 
novelist whose works have recently 
been reprinted in dark blue bindings, 
whilst all we know of Hemingway 
is that he has a beard and a Nobel 
Prize! So before we start weighing 
into the £00s and 600s, Jet’s first make 
sure tha: we know enough about the 
subject that the public expect us to 
know about—Literature. There’s just 
one other thing. Mr. New thinks that 
“the Chief requires at least a modicum 
of book knowledge.” Having thought 
about this for a long time, I’m 
inclined zo think he’s right. 


PETER POCKLINGTON, 
Chelmsford Public Library. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION IN LIBRARIANSHIP 
(Lonpon REGION). 


Conference of tutors and prospective 
tutors on teaching technique. 


For those tutors requiring a 
refresher course, and for qualified or 
near-qualified librarians interested in 
becoming tutors, the S.CE.L. will 
hold another course on teaching tech- 
nique. It will take place on Sunday, 
25th March, at Chaucer House: the 
morning to be devoted to a general 
lecture on teaching technique, the 
afternoon to subject group discussion 
and cCemonstration. Members from 
any pert of the country are welcome. 

Fuller details and a form of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretery, J. S. Davey, F.L.A., Central 
Library, Fore Street, London, N.9. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


The Editorial in the January Assis- 
tant was probabiy written with the 
idea of stirring up the minds of the 
readers and producing enough letters 
to keep the correspondence column 
going for months—at least, 1 hépe that 
was the idea. But why single out one 
particular system for the attack? 
` The criticism of the regulations 
concerning visitors borrowing may be 
quite just, but it can be applied 
equally well to other libraries in this 
country. Unfortunately, antiquarian 
restrictions are still in force in many 
systems, but there are far worse res- 
trictions than that of refusing to allow 
fiction to be reserved. The Assistant 
may be lighter in format and in con- 
tents than the L.A.R., but surely wé 
could have been granted a more 
worthwhile editorial? 

Incidentally, I’m sure all the seaside 
resorts will be wondering where the 
Editor is going for his holiday this 
year! 

BARBARA J. COLLINS, 
‘Branch Librarian, Portsmouth. 


We were somewhat dismayed at the 
manner’ of reporting an incident at the 
library of a well-known holiday resort 
in the editorial of the January issue. 
While we are not concerned primarily 
with the merits of the matter we ven- 
ture to suggest that the experience of 
that town in trying to be public- 
spirited to its holiday-makers has been 
so bitter that the carefree manner has 
had to be. set aside and that the re- 
phrasing of the publicity brochure 
waits upon another printing. However, 
it is not upon this aspect that we wish 
to dwell, 

It is difficult to imagine a more in- 
vidious manner of snooping than to 
` present oneself as an ordinary member 
of the public (“ We. decided to test 
this out’. . . °) at a library where one 
is very likely to be unknown by sight 
as a prominent young librarian and 
then to report to the world at large on 
the inadequacies of the named library. 

In most affairs of this life it is only 
too easy to wash other people's dirty 
linen in public, and surely it would be 
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a very brash public librarian who 
would disclaim any possible improve- 
ments in his service before a tribunal 
of fellow chiefs. Though one may 
think what one pleases, when commu- 
nicating opinions to a wider audience 
the bounds of professional etiquette 
would seem to demand that the matter 
be dealt with in completely impersonal 
and anonymous terms. Nor is it only 
a matter of common civility, but a 
sensible application of psychology: 
one of the surest ways of inviting un- 
popularity is to air—be it only by im- 
plication—the sins and omissions of a 
person or group of persons for the 
inspection of their associates at large. 

Finally, we feel sure that you will 
be inundated with letters on the 
editorial and we shall be interested to 
see what selection you print.* 


Joyce BIRT, 

JOAN PEMBERTON, 

MARGARET Hussey, 

D. LINDSEY CLARK, 

GRACE RICHES, 

D. F. EASTO, 
Westminster City Libraries. 


If you intend to continue naming 
library systems which fall short of 
your high standards, would you please 
choose examples from libraries outside 
the area covered by the Wessex 
Division. 

J. N. STEBBING, 
Branch Librarian, Hampshire County. 


Congratulations on the January 
number of the Assistant Librarian! 
From the editorial to the last page the 
articles were practical and thought 
provoking. 

Our best wishes for the New Year 
to all the officers and authors who give 
up their spare time in our interest. 

S. M. Jarvis, 
PATRICIA HENBEST, 
Aldershot Public Library (Wessex 
Division). 


* All adverse comments are printed. 
Some short letters of approval similar 
to the one above are omitted.—Ep. 


: 


SALMON AND LIQUORICE 


Vohn Wakeman contended in our 
last issue that book jackets should not 
be put on display). 

Mr. Wakeman joins me in thrust and 
parry, but his blade goes wide of the 
mark leaving my conviction, and my 
case, unassailed. 

First—his use of the word “ evis- 
cerated ” implies a sticky end but, in 
the case of books, having taken (not 
torn) the “guts” out of the jacket, 
both jacket and ‘‘ guts ” are capable 
of independent life to the mutual 
benefit of reader and library. 

Second—he seems to think of the 
use of jackets for new book displays 
only; | am thinking also of subject or 
topic displays using jackets, as well as 
books, as a ready and colourful means 
of informing the reader. Though I 
do not paper the wall with them, used 
with discretion they can enhance the 
appearance of even the most tastefully 
decorated library. I concede Mr. 
Wakeman’s point that jackets left on 
books sell the books from the shelves, 
but not for long with normal use and 
handling. (dt is possible, too, to 
obtain extra jackets from booksellers). 

Third, and last—Mr. Wakeman has 
not substantiated his case for the 
bulletin vis-a-vis the jacket display. 
There may well be a number of the 
new books about when a reader con- 
sults the new book list, but he will 
most likely want one specific book 
from it and, if it is not available, the 
bulletin will create a demand that 
cannot be satisfied at once, which is 
Mr. Wakeman’s case against the jacket 
display—unless, to support his bulle- 
tins (but not, of course, book jackets) 
Mr. Wakeman, on entering a shop to 
buy salmon and finding none in stock, 
is satisfied with a nice line in liquorice 
all-sorts. 

J. R. Howes, 
Paddington Public Library. 


I had thought Mr. Wakeman an 
amateur-master of display, but can it 
be he knows only about materials to 
use? A washing line of dust jackets. 
Why not? 


attention. But I can visualise more 
attractive skapes and patterns made 
out of dust jackets. And why does he 
assume display of jackets will be of 
books in demand only? How much 
better, and more worthwhile, to have 
subject displays of past best-sellers or 
other bocks worth reading. 

A publisher wraps his books in. 
jackets in order to sell them and a good 
bookseller will hold stocks of each 
book until the demand is satisfied. 
That’s his job. Is it not our job to 
stimulate dzmand and act as signposts 
to little known books worth reading? 
A book-jacket displayed is an adver- 
tisement to all who use the library; 
left on the book it is only publicising 
the book to the person reading it. And 
they wear out. Why not keep the 
jackets so that they can be displayed 
even after the book has been rebound? 
It is then that the books need publicity 
most. 

Much as I'admire Mr. Wakeman’s 
display work, I hope that some of his 
ideas wil! come out in the wash, 


Marion WILDEN-HART, 
Pinner Library, Middlesex County. 


ACID COMPARISONS 


In fairness to the L.A., Mr. Dean’s 
interesting article “ Financial ruin ” in 
the January number should have car- 


Tied an editorial note, as the A.A.L. 


‘a PRO. 


It would certainly attract. 
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representatives on the L.A. Council 
must be aware that the L.A. is not a 
trade union and cannot take black- 
listing action. This has been made 
clear over and over again; presumably 
is necessary! Mr. Dean 
cannot have read the acid compari- 
sons of salaries in the Town Clerk’s 
and Libraries department made by Mr. 
Jack Dove at the London and Home 
Counties’ conference last year, and he 
has perhaps not seen my own Decline 
of the Local Government Librarian. in 
the Library World for July, 1954, pp. 
3—6. Nevertheless, his general thesis 
is perfectly true, 

May I comment further :— 

(1) The average local authority 
Councillor thinks the library’ is a 


A 


means of providing light 
the Council’s estates. 

(2) Colleagues in the Town Hall are 
unaware of the difficulty of library 
exams., or even that mest staff take 
exams. When one urges staff to show 


reading on 


‘their faces at N.A.L.G.O. events the 


usual reply is ‘ We already have to 
work three nights and are not going to 
meetings on the others.” 

(3) Many industrial, university and 
copyright libraries apparently get 
along very well without qualified 
librarians in charge. 

(4) Several libraries that formerly 
had qualified librarians—Birmingham 
University, the Royal Society of Arts, 


National Library of Wales—but now 
have not—have not noticeably lost 
Status or efficiency. Commenting on 
Mr. Simon Nowell Smith’s great 
success at the London Library, the 
Sunday Times pointed out that he had 
no previous library experience. 

(5) Donations with an aura of 
scholarship go to university libraries 
rather than to public libraries. Only 
this morning (ie., 3rd January) a 
splendid bequest to Leeds University 
is announced in the national press. 
Yet in no city has the Public Library a 
greater reputation for scholarship or 
efficiency than Leeds. 

P. HEPWORTH, 


the John Rylands Library, the City Librarian, Norwich. 


SKIMMING THE CREAM 


A Review by W. H. Snape, Liverpool College 
of Commerce 


IN CARRYING OUT its policy of helping to improve the standard of training 
in librarianship, the. Standing Committee on Librarianship (London 
Region) has held meetings of tutors to discuss the problems of teaching 
the various subjects for the Library Association examinations. The core 
of these deliberations is to be published in a series of pamphlets of which 
three have already appeared.* Notes on Bibliography and the First Pro- 
fessional examination are to follow. 

At the outset let it be said that they should be in the hands of all part- 
time tutors and also of all those library assistants who are looking for a 
sense of direction in their studies. A great deal of patient thought and 
hard work has gone into this skimming of the cream of the brains of 
library tutors in the London area.- In the general introduction accom-. 
panying each pamphlet, Mr. Benge discusses (1) Types of tuition, (2) 
Content of lectures, (3) Note taking and the lecture, (4) The general out- 
line, (5) Repetition, (6) Readings (7) Questions, (8) Written work, (9) 
“ Hand-cuts,” (10) Audio and visual aids. Some of these points are an 
echo of the advice given in the excellent AAL guides, but his various 
comments. on aids to the “ learning process ” should be particularly noted 
by part-time lecturers. Those tutors who have contact with more than 
one class will also agree with his remarks about the group psychology of 
the class which is an important factor in the success or otherwise of the 
methods of teaching adopted. 

Of the three subjects, Group C is by far the most surely and compe- 
tently done. It reflects the impact of the modern teaching and practice 
of the art of management and full appreciation of the importance of 
current library practice. As Final level tuition is embraced in the notes, 
it includes the necessary reference to Commonwealth, American, Scandi- 
navian and Continental practice. The suggested approach to Assistance 
to Readers is as realistic and practical as one could hope, well seasoned 
with warnings of the pitfalls and stressing the imperative need for the 
individual student to be guided by tutors in studying the bibliography of 
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selected subjects while being thoroughly grounded in the basic biblio- 
graphy of (1) the humanities, (2) the social sciences, (3) science and tech- 
nology. ` 

ouei in many ways the suggested teaching programme for clas- 
sification is admirable, enough stress has not been placed on the difficulty 
of teaching this subject. Brown wrote of it as the “battle ground of 
theorists.” No textbook has yet tried to explain the continuity of devel- 
opment in library classification theory from Dewey and his medium of 
location (see preface 15th ed.) through Wyndtam Hulme and “literary 
warrant,” Bliss and “consensus of scientific and education opinion ” to 
Ranganathan and his visions of an international classification language. 
Each has learnt something of value from the other and perfection still 
lies ahead. Has the practical purpose of library classification ever been 
more succinctly stated than in Ranganathan’s definition in his Elements 
of Library Classification, p. 3. 

These publications are a step in the right direction for the pooling of 
teaching techniques in bibliothecal subjects, and it is to be hoped that they 
will stimulate further investigations beneficial to professional standards. 


*STANDING COMMITTEB ON EDUCATION IN LIBRARIANSHIP (LONDON REGION). Notes 
for Tutors edited by R. BENGE, 1955. 1. Classification and Catloguing; 2. Assist- 
ance to Readers; 3. Library Organisation and Administration. 1s. 6d. each from 
J. S. Davy, F.L.A., Central Library, Fore St., London, N.9, 


An Anachronism | 
, —exposed by MISS E. J. WILLSON 


ONE OF THE STRANGEST accusations ever levelled against the Library 
Association is that it acted hastily in bringing before the 1955 Annual 
General ‘Meeting its Memorandum on “The public library service and 
local government reorganization” since its “Proposals” published in 
1943 clearly stated the case for larger library areas and the Memorandum 
and the Proposals are substantially the same. (The poor L.A. Council 
can never do right. In 1954 it was castigated for having done nothing to 
promote new library legislation only to be reviled in 1955 for putting 
forward its proposals). 

That the A.A.L. supported the memorandum and that the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporations felt so strongly that the library profes- 
sion had no right to discuss such matters that it circulated delegates 
before the meeting instructing them to vote against the motion, that the 
motion was lost, referred to a postal bal’ot and won, is history. I do not 
think it should be forgotten however: there are important conclusions 
to be drawn from it. i 

I was not present at the A.G.M. but I have heard some vivid reports 
of it—of librarians who doubted whether a librarian can afford a mind 
of his own, of librarians who had not paid their own fares and thought 
this disenfranchised them, of librarians defiant, of librarians indignant, 
of librarians mute. I have also heard something of local authority dele- 
gates nobly responding to the call, although individually, as decent 
people, perhaps belonging to their own professional associations or trades 
unions, they might well wonder why librarians should not be allowed 
freely to discuss a matter so important to them at their own annual 
general meeting. 

That “ own annual general meeting ” brings me to my point. The 
library profession has no A.G.M. of its own—the only ones exclusively 
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of librarians and assistants are those of the A.A.L. and other sections. 
How does this come about? If you read the Charter you will find no 
mention of institutional members. Institutional members appear in the 
Byelaws. Byelaw A4 reads “ A library or other Institution may be 
admitted to Membership and it shall be entitled to nominate a delegate 
who shall be a member of the governing body of the Institution. Such 
delegates . . . shall enjoy all the privileges of a Member.” A footnote 
to Byelaw C1 says “ Any Institution subscribing Five Guineas per annum 
is entitled to nominate any number of additional delegates as Members 
of the Association under Byelaw A4 on payment of two pounds twelve 
shillings and sixpence per annum for each of such additional delegates.” 

If you turn to the back of the Year Book you will find Birmingham 
has eleven members, Glasgow three, Leeds two, Liverpool three, Man- 
chester seven, and so on. While I am not suggesting that any of these 
great cities would misuse their voting powers nor that they have any 
reason, other than a feeling of kindness towards the Association, for 
paying extra subscriptions, yet, to put it in the mildest terms, such plural 
voting has a rather old-fashioned look in 1956, 

l think the time has come to consider whether Byelaw A4 should 
be deleted. It is an anachronism; it is also a bridle by which outside 
bodies may seek to control us and a gag to prevent freedom of speech. 
(How often have I heard “The Record cannot print that, after all, 
authorities are members too’”?). 

To suggest -that we receive special favours from local authorities 
because they are members of the Library Association is to do them an 
injustice—besides it is not borne out by the facts. Does any other pro- 
fessional, association include employers not in the profession in its 
membership? 

In urging a re-consideration of the implications of Byelaw A4, I am 
not unmindful of the services that have been rendered to the profession 
in the past by certain authority members, but a man may have a proper 
sense of gratitude towards his parents and teachers without feeling it 
necessary to remain in leading-strings all his life. Surely the Library 
Association is old enough to be allowed to control its own affairs? 

If Institutions were not members of our Association we should not 
be precluded from honouring authority members with our Presidency as 
we have done in the past, nor from inviting them to take part in our 
conferences. We should simply place the relationship on a more realistic 
basis and avoid a repetition of the shocking misunderstanding by asso- 
ciations representing authorities of the purpose of our Annual General 
Meeting. 


HANDS UP FOR JIM! 


Council Notes—January 19th 


After one year on the back benches the familiar Jandmark mourned in last 
January’s notes returned to the platform. Blue-beribboned in his new role as 
President, Mr. Tynemouth guided the Council with the skill and firmness perhaps 
partly acquired during four years as Honorary Secretary. His success may be 
measured statistically by the fact that the Council ploughed through 19 items by 
5.20 p.m. 

For the benefit of those who unhappily imagine ‘“‘ the same old gang ” ever 
present, it must be recorded that more new faces than usual decorated the 
Chamber. In view of G.L.D.s abundance of young ladies, “ decorated ” is 
perhaps the most appropriate word. Keeping up with the Joneses ee 
increasingly difficult now that there are three on the Council. 
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Ron Surridge and Jim Davey continue in their offices as Honorary Assistant 
Secretary and Honorary Education and Sales Officer respectively. This latter 
title is now commonly abbreviated to resemble a proprietary brand of petrol. 
Newly appointed as Officers of the Council were Pater New (Hon. Publications 
Officer) and Rita Ensing of Kensington, who is giving up auditing to become 
Honorary Membership Secretary in place of Walter Broome, who wished to lay 
down this office after eight years of straightening cut the Association’s records. 
The Council recorded their appreciation of his past services and co-opted him as 
(in the President’s words) our Honorary J. Arthur Rank. Mr. Tomlinson con- 
tinues as Chairman of Council. f 

Before the Standing Committees were appointed and Council adjourned to 
allow them to meet, there was a report and discussion on what is now almost 
a permanent item, “ posts at inadequate salaries.” It would perhaps be easier 
and more economical to report posts at adequate salaries. The President reported 
that despite pressure at many levels the County Borough of Tynemouth, with 
which he denied all association, had acquired a Grade II Deputy Librarian. We 
should perhaps hold our next conference and Annual General Meeting at Smith- 
field. Bummarees we do not have, but surely the word can be abbreviated. 

As an after-lunch aperitif the Council turned to consideration of a memor- 
andum by the Honorary Secretary on the L.A.’s need for a professional Public 
Relations Officer. Jean Binder turned in a filibuster on this item, while the Past- 
President, liberated from the impartiality of the Chair, tried at almost equally 
great length, but in vain, to inject a peculiar kind of tact into the closing stages 
of the document. Several indiscretions were removed and some useful ammuni- 
tion added to the memorandum, which will now pass to the L.A. Council for 
their deliberation. 

The committee reports were received fairly equably, although the new 
Honorary Editor: looked momentarily concerned when the President voiced his 
concern about the January issue of the Assistant Librarian. He had attributed 
to wishful thinking on the part of the Editor the placing of his Presidential New 
Year message within a black border, but had been reassured after reference to 
Scottish heraldry, which revealed a (slightly) happier meaning for the wiggly black 
line. Also on the Press and Publications Committee’s report, Mr. Enser raised 
the question of the Bournemouth editorial. He was informed that there would 
be ample space for the Chief Librarian’s reply should one materialise. 

A plethora of memoranda had been circulated vefore the meeting concerning 
the proposed Municipal Libraries Section, and divisional views were heard on a 
proposal that this Section should be confined to chartered librarians. It was 
agreed not to pursue this line at present, but to await further developments. The 
President was happy, and one felt, surprised, to find North and South Wales in 
agreement. 

Reports were received from our representatives on the Library Association 
Council and committees, rather more succintly than usual, thanks to the pre- 
meeting instructions that summaries should be prepared. Arising from these 
reports came a request that the question cf Institutional membership of the 


Library Association should be discussed at the next meeting. There was con- . 


siderable discussion once more on the possibility o? black-listing members apply- 
ing for inadequately-graded posts, with Mr. Bangs of the Midland Division 
seeking to put teeth somewhere or other, and Mr Surridge affirming that “ we 
need more than teeth—we need the boot as well.” On hearing the recommenda- 
tion of the L.A. Finance Committee that 10 per cent. of subscription income 
should be put to reserves in future, Mr. Carver blandly enquired whether the 
10 per cent. was to form a strike fund. 

The draft Annual Report was considered by the Council and treated rather 
as Finance Committees often deal with library estimates. The style, which will 
be familiar to readers of these notes, did not meet with general approval, and 
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some starch was inserted into a number of informalities, a procedure which gave 
rise to the President’s remark that we seeméd to have reached a point where it 
was a question of ‘ hands up for Jim.” A later issue of the Assistant will reveal 
that insufficient hands were raised for Jim. Mr. J. S. Davey will appear in 
lieu. 

The President is to be honoured in his own Division, the Presidential Induc- 
tion and Address and the Annual General Meeting (once more wedded) being 
arranged to take place in Newcastle in mid-May, by which time the thaw may 
have reached so far north. As compensation perhaps an invitation was received 
and accepted with pleasure, to hold the 1957 conference in Thomas Hardy 
country (Wessex, for the benefit of those enly taking the English Literature 
period up to the Romantic Revival). Mr. Baumfield, representing Wessex, 
expressed thet hope that the editorials in the Assistant would be aiming at other 
targets by that time. Mr. Tomlinson is to give the paper at the A.A.L. Session 
at this year’s L.A. Conference at Folkestone, and the Council were unkind 
enough to leave him a free choice of subject. 

Finally the Council agreed that observers should be invited to meetings for 
the rest of the year, though they were unhappy about calling them either students 
or members. 

The Honorary Editor refused to allow an entry in the minutes to read 
“There was no other business,’ and closed on a sombre note with a review of 
difficulties in the printing trade which may affect delivery of the March issue of 
the Assistant Librarian, . 

So early did we finish that there were no casualties in the scamper for 
trains. 


Eric Moon. 


Non-Assistance To Readers 


WHILE I WAS ILL my wife wanted some library books. Unfortunately my 
tickets for our local library had just expired. However, as my wife’s 
name was on the local electoral roll, I explained that it would be quite 
simple for her to join the library herself—no, there was nothing to pay. 
It was a Saturday afternoon. Going into the library was a long 
queue which my wife joined. At last she reached the counter and was 
asked for her book. She hadn’t got one. What did she want, then? To 
join the library. Oh... the assistant was a little blank, eventually pro- 
duced a form. “I haven’t got a pen, I’m afraid.” “Over there... ” 
a vague wave, A fight through a crowd of people coming the other way 
to a small shelf with pen and ink. The form demanded the date. My 
wife had no idea of the date. She asked a girl at the counter. “It 
doesn’t matter.” The girl took the form. My wife waited. At last the 
girl realised that something more was required of her. “ You can choose 
your books.” 
My wife wanted recent books on the second world war. She stopped 
a girl doing some shelving and asked where she could find them. “940 
point ” something-or-other too quick to. catch—and a few vague direc- 
tions. - After much searching my wife found 940, but the books weren't 
on the second world war. She didn’t dare ask the same girl again, but 
there was an older girl sitting at a desk flicking out tickets into little 
piles. This person looked a little put out when my. wife interrupted her. 
The request was repeated. “940 point” something-or-other. The older 
girl realised that she wasn’t being very helpful, so she said, “ The end of 
“that shelf there. Ill come and show you in a minute if you can’t find 
it.” My wife explained that she had looked there and found no books 
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on the second world war. She added that she wanted recent books. 
“Recent books? Oh, they'll probably be all out. Try RECOMMENDED 
BOOKS.” These were on all subjects, but amorg them were two books 
on the Second World War. My wife took these to the person she sup- 
posed was now dealing with her, but was directed back to the counter 
where followed the confusion that might be expected. “ Your tickets, 
please?” “I haven’t got any tickets, I’ve just joined.” “Oh... what 
name?” At last the form was found. “Can I take two books?” “Yes 

. that'll be all right,” said the assistant, as though doing a favour. 

“ And did they tell you about fines?” I asked my wife after we had 
laughed at all this. Of course they didn’t. 

The staff of the library in question may remember the incident, but I 
will not reveal the location of their library or my name to the library 
world at large. I have a number of reasons for this, not the least of 
which is the probability that the same sort of tning happens all over the 
country. Why must librarians always see their libraries from the inside 
looking out? We complain that only a quarter of the population use our 
service. What about replacing that No SMOKING notice with one saying 
NEW MEMBERS THIS WAY? We learn assistance to readers. What about 
‘a smile, an introductory leaflet, a short conducted tour—at least to those 
books the new reader asks to see? Too busy on Saturdays? Pity—it’s 
probably the new reader’s half-day. 


THERMOPYLAE REDIVIVAE 
OR THE SEVEN HEROES OF NEWARK 


I have known a chief librarian who stoked a boiler, and another who used 
to turn out a rowdy drinker because the caretaker was not available. I have 
seen assistants dusting the shelves and books, and assistants tearing the covers 
off thousands of book before putting them in sacks for disposal as waste paper. 
In the same vein the next generation but one may say that it has seen librarians 
date-stamping, and labelling books, and inscribing readers’ tickets. 

The seven assistants of Newark mentioned in your February issue have 
shown qualities which are to be looked for above most personal attributes. In 
other circumstances they might show the spirit cf the seven against Thebes. 
They met a trying situation, with a responsibility, friendly co-operation and, 
I suspect, personal humility which produces its own dignity. ‘A chief officer 
who was prepared to allow his professional assistants to depart from their 
appropriate tasks in what seems to be a spirit of altruism and comradeship 
might be expected to be prepared to share the task. £3 was mentioned as a 
fortnight’s remuneration. Newark must be singularly blessed if their treasures 
are guarded for that rate by the regular caretaker. 

The truth may be that nearly all libraries dc not need as many librarians 
as they employ and do need instead more non-professional library workers who 
would have no pretensions to professional status. 

The team spirit is an asset to any enterprise, but in Newark it has been 
applied to an extreme situation, which does not convince the spectator that the 
librarian and chairman have justified their claims: for‘an independent service. 
If such caution over caretaking is really necessary, is a comparable attitude being 
shown concerning book-stocks? Is the staff gaining the kind of bibliographical 
training which is desirable for maintaining professional capability, and are the 
salaries of the staff reckonable by caretaking or professional standards? I do 
not know the answers to the questions in relation to Newark and ali may be 
very well on all the points raised. I do know the answers in relation to half-a- 
dozen comparable towns. NEVILLE Dain, 


Leeds School of Librarianship. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE CITY OF LEEDS 


(University of London). EDUCATION COMMITTEE ` 
Session 1956-1957 begins : 
Monday, October Ist, 1956. 


Part-time (Evening) Courses pro- FINAL pi 
vided for Internal Degrees in LI BR AR IANSH | P 


the Faculties of Arts and Science 

.and for the Academic Post- COURSES 
Graduate Diploma in Psy- 

chology. Facilities also pro- à 


vided for part-time and full- Enquiries and applications are 


time students reading for invited for the 1956-57 full time 
Higher Degrees in Arts and ` course for the Final Examina- 
Science., tion of the Library Association. 
Applications for ` admission —Write to Leeds School of 
should be made before 1st June. Librarianship, 43, Woodhouse 
Pamphlet and form of applica- Lane, Leeds 2. 

tion may be obtained from the 
Registrar, Birkbeck College, 
Malet Street, W.C:1. 





GEORGE TAYLOR, 
Chief Education Officer. 








WOODFIELD & STANLEY 


‘LIMITED 










SPECIALISTS IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BROOKFIELD MILLS, KIRKBURTON, HUDDERSFIELD 
l AND `o) 

‘THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP . 
64, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.r.. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 


‘(Section of the Library Association) 
Edited by W. G. Smith, Finsbury Public Libraries 
VOL, 49. NO. 4. APRIL, 1956 





Interview with a Prédëcossor 
—Frank Gardner 


1 WILL NOT BUILD ANOTHER BRANCH—MOBILE LIBRARIES ARE SUFFICIENT. 
FAILURES AT LIBRARY SCHOOLS NEED URGENT INVESTIGATION. 
+ BRITISH READERS WOULD OBJECT TO SU3JECT DEPARTMENTS. 
GENERAL BOOKLISTS ARE AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
l We CHIEFS NEED CRITICISM. 


These were some of the provocative statements made by Mr. Frank 
Gardner when we visited his library at Luton. So many readers bave 
expressed nostalgia for the Assistant of the 1930’s that we decided to 
interview some of our predecessors who edited this journal at that. time 
to, see how they feel about library matters to-day. Mr. Gardner, who 
with Callander and Snaith made up the famous trio of stormy petrels, 
gallantly and courteously welcomed the suggestion that we call on him. 
The following remarks do not purport to be his exact words, but Mr. 
Gardner has kindly checked the script for factual inaccuracies, - 


Examination-ridden. The Assistant of the 1930s deliberately set out 
to provoke controversies and thrived on these it created. This policy 
caused streams of protesting, even abusive, letters, but the result was a 
liveliness that caused the Assistant to be eagerly read each month. Criti- 
cism is necessary to keep chief librarians on their mettle, and there is not 
enough of it to-day. Mr. Gardner could not remember, for: example, 
any criticism of his printed publicity and absence of it could easily lead 
to complacency, 

The thought of assistants to-day seems to be dominated by the 
examinations and few seem interested in the troader aspects of librarian- 
ship. The Assistant Librarian reflected this view and consequently, had 
become tame. 


Public Relations. Did Mr. Gardner approve of the A.A.L.’s pro- 
posal that a Public Relations Officer should be appointed at the Library 
Association? -He doubted the need for a separate appointment, but this 
did not mean that the present set-up is satisfactory. A much greater 
awareness is required from the L.A. Council and Officers of the import- 
ance of publicity and public relations. We should have taken the lead 
in the agitation against horror comics and increased postal charges for 
books, but failed to do so. Chaucer House should take the iniative in 
matters of that kind instead of jumping at a late stage aboard other 
people’s band-waggons, ` 

‘What about the idea of a Municipal Libraries Section? At first 
sight this seemed unnecessary, although he had not considered it in 
detail since it had not yet been brought to the L.A. Council. The Sec- 
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tions of the L.A. are designed to ensure expression of the views of 
special and minority interests. Was it not then absurd to push municipal 
librarians, the majority of the membership, into a section? He had 

never found inadequate the facilities for expressing a municipal 
librarian’s point of view and considered the idea of a separate section 
to be cumbersome. 

The present Branch structure works well and should not be dis- 
turbed. If a Municipal Libraries Section were formed, the A.A.L. would 
have to be abolished. This would be regrettable since it is a very good 
thing for assistants to have an organisation in which they can meet 
freely to express their opinions. Alternatively it seemed we should 
have two closely parallel sections. ' 


Abolish Branches? Luton is a rapidly expanding town, but it will 
have to expand a lot more before Mr. Gardner recommends the building 
of more branch libraries. There are overwhelming advantages in con- 
centrating most books and facilities at a Central Library, and it is far 
better to bring the people to the books in the centre of town than to 
atempt to take a complete service to them in the suburbs. Luton has 
had a mobile service for seven years, and has on order two large mobile 
libraries which will tour the new housing estates to provide popular 
reading with economy in staff, time and money. ` 


7,000 Issues in a day. ‘Luton Central Library has a superb site 
right i in the centre of town, and Mr, Gardner’s policy of bringing readers 
to the books results in astronomical issues from the one service point. 
The record is 5,680 in one day from the adult lending department alone, 
_ with a total issue of over 7,000. (Is this a record?). In such circum- 
stances queues cannot be eliminated, but every effort is made to keep 
the readers moving at a steady pace. Dividing them ‘alphabetically by 
name was tried, but has now been abandoned in favour of a long, 
sweeping counter with five assistants on duty at the incoming side at 
busy periods. The assistants stay put at their sections of the conven- 
tional Browne issue and pass the books io each other at the appropriate 
dates. Two more assistants are on duty at the out-counter. 

Mr. Gardner is watching with interest Mr. Corbett’s experiment 
with photocharging, but doubts if it would prove any real advantage at 
Luton. He is experimenting with pre-dated slips inserted in long trans- 
parent book-pockets instead of date-stamping, but it is too early yet to 
judge results. 

On Saturday afternoons Luton employs schoolgirls as book-shelvers. 
They get two shillings an hour and apparently enjoy it. To deal with 
réaders’ enquiries, Luton readers’ adviser, Mr. Marston and the Lending 
Librarian, Miss Moore, are both available at desks situated separately 
from the counter. Readers’ Adviser is a separate post on the establish- 
ment with a grade of A.P.T. 11. 


No Subject Departments. The Central Library is grossly over- 
crowded, but a new:site has been earmarked and planning is proceeding ` 
for a new building. Would Mr. Gardner abandon the conventional 
reference and lending departments and adopt subject departments? No, 
he said, he did not think the public would take kindly to such an arrange- 
ment, and it was a fallacy to suggest that it was an unqualified success 
in America. A reader getting a novel and then wanting a cookery book 
would be justifiably annoyed if told that he had to go to another floor 
for it. Reduced issues would be inevitable. He emphasised, however, 
that his reference library is confined to strictly reference works. Books 
which should be available for loan are not hoarded there. | 
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What’s wrong with Library Schools? Four of Louton’s staff are 
allowed leave at a time to attend full-time library schools; Brighton and 
the North Western Polytechnic being the mos: popular. Mr. Gardner is 
worried at the number of examination failures; assistants have a year 
devoted to study, yet often pass only one or two parts of the Registration 
Examination. Ought the course to be a two-year one, are the students 
at fault; or is there something wrong with the schools? This needs urgent 
investigation. f ; 


.Luxury Printing.. General booklists produced by most libraries are 
an expensive luxury which do not justify the expense because they are 
aimed at no specific target. Luton produces a general list of thirty new 
books each month, but concentrates most of its resources on more specific 
lists. A series of technical guides are kept up to date with supplements, 
while more popular lists include a “ How to do Practically Everything ” 
and “ Bride’s Guide.” 





Mr. Gardner complains of lack of criticism. If some of the above 
statements are not challenged by assistants, we shall think he is right. 


Harry Marr 


We regret to hear of the death of a past President of the A.A.L. The 
following tribute is by A. Ll, Carver, who served for many years with 
Harry Marr on the A.A.L. Council: — 

“I do not suppose the name Harry Marr will convey very much to 
the present generation of assistants, but if ever the tale is told of the 
truly heroic endeavours made to keep the Association going between 1939 
and 1948, his name will occupy an honoured place. Not that he was a 
war-time product, because his work for the Association, both national 
and at Divisional level, covered a period of well over twenty years. His 
actual Presidential year was 1947 when he took over from another York- 
shireman, J. T. Gillett. 1 well remember the little speech he made when 
he relinquished office, in which he told us that he was not an ambitious 
man either professionally or in Association affairs and that, having done 
what he could at a time of stress, he proposed to retire from the scene. 
I do not think 1 have met him since. 

“He was a solid, four-square Yorkshireman and in his day was 
involved in plenty of controversy, perhaps the most famous being the 
Firth-Marr Memorandum, which is quite a story in itself. He was un- 

_compromising in debate, as one would have expected, but his term of 
office did reveal the impartiality which the Presidency demands. Suc- 
cessively Chairman and Secretary of the Yorkshire Division, he was asso- 
ciated with the Divisional Committee for well over twenty years, as he 
was with the Sheffield Staff Guild; always a bonny fighter on behalf of 
the assistant. 

` “In those days the Yorkshire and Birmingham Divisions were 
especially prominent, and they frequently found themselves on opposing 
sides; in these illustrious debates, H. W. Marr took a leading part. True 
to type, he was a “ transitional ” member, and a number of our Northern 
colleagues took rather an impish delight in thus showing their indi- 
viduality. His Presidential Address delivered at Cambridge reveals much 
of the man’s outlook. He was of course one of the Old Guard, but 
nevertheless he has left us before we might have expected it. 

“Those of us who knew him are glad to have had the opportunity 
of doing so and that, I think, is no bad epitaph.” 
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Forcing the Reader 


MARY WALTON 
Chief Bibliographical Assistant, Sheffield. 


THE REFERENCE AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES SECTION has published the proceed- 
ings of its last conference.* The four papers contain too much contro- 
versial material to be dealt with here in full, and so I have picked on two 
or three points of exceptional interest for these remarks. 

Two papers concern foreign material in reference and special libraries 
—on selection by Dr. A. J. Walford, and on co-operative provision by 
Mr. E. Alan Baker. There is a tendency in both these papers and in the 
discussions which followed to exaggerate the size of the problem. Even 
with the present far from satisfactory provision of foreign books in some 
fields, does the research worker actually remain ignorant of efforts in 
other countries? There is a sort of grapevine among scientists, at least; 
and in the humanities, where the lone wolf is more common than the 
pack, journals like The Review of Roman Studies give such long reviews 
of foreign books that the earnest worker is not likely to remain ignorant; 
the strictures in the 7.L.$. on any unfortunate author whose book shows 
. that he has not read the latest Danish pronouncement on the art of a 17th 
century Italian painter suggests that he should have known these views. 

Therefore, though it was right that the members of the conference 
should show themselves eagerly concerned with the possible ways of stock- 
ing Britain in general with useful foreign books, the limits of the practical 
do not seem to have been clearly kept in view. 329,276 books, 32,897 
newspapers, 70,277 periodicals and 76,309 miscellaneous items are pub- 
lished in the world every year. Mr. Baker suggests, “It should not be 
beyond the collective resources of the libraries of this country to make 
sure that a great proportion of this output should be readily available to 
their readers.” ‘That would be too much. After all, most books, even 
scholarly books, in all countries, largely duplicate the knowledge common 
to civilisation. Co-operative schemes need only be concerned with original 
and significant work, which means that the problems of selection as out- 
lined by Dr. Walford are of far more importance than those of 
“ coverage.” Given the means of choosing the significant publications, 
schemes for their provision would be of manageable size and cost. 

Certainly the public library will find it difficult to justify the provision 
of foreign scholarly books on a large scale until there is some prospect 
of the public being persuaded to use them. Neither book purchase nor 
exhibition work has, up to now, had much effect. Dr. Walford suggests 
- that the fault lies in the teaching of languages entirely through works of 

literature. The teachers might reply that it is sufficiently hard work to 
drive the average grammar school class through a story. 
I assume that the papers are printed in the: order in which they were ~ 
delivered. If so, it is difficult to understand why the conference did not 
` see that these two papers, and the resolutions arrived at in discussion, 
made absolute nonsense of one of their agreed conclusions after Mr. P. 
Casimir’s paper on Enquiry techniques, which has first place in the pamph- 
let. At one session they were hearing of three series of Dutch abstracts 
and debating the accessibility of the publications of the Academia Sinica, 
and at another agreeing “that in the public library, reference work is 
done in lending and reference departments, and it is undesirable to split 
up the service into such departments. Readers do not naturally recognise 
the distinction, but come to accept it when it is forced upon them by 
library planning. All efforts should be made to demonstrate the unity of 
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the service, by publicity, by amalgamation of catalogues, and ultimately, 

perhaps, by altering the actual layout of buildings. The actual enquiry 

desk should be separated from the counter anc manned full-time by quali- 
fied staff, but a separate quiet room for study purposes enables readers 
to use their books apart from the hurly-burly of the main traffic.” 

Librarians in research associations and universities naturally see little 
difference between “ borrowers” and “readers”; their public is homo- 
geneous. Among the general public there really is a difference. Most 
people come to the public library to get a book to take home to read; the 
rest want to investigate something—either a single fact or a large subject 
—and in the latter case, a quiet place (as the conference agreed) to do 
their investigating. There are, of course, those who require both services 
at different times, and most of them have sufficient intelligence to go on 
way or another as they are directed. ; 

In one particular, libraries arranged on the conventional plan are 
sometimes not very helpful to those in doubt. Many entrance halls are 
insufficiently signposted; not merely the official titles of the departments, 
but words like “ encyclopaedias ” and “ directories,” which are what the 
public ask for, ought to be displayed. Otherwise, readers are no more 
“ forced ” into the correct departments than are passengers forced on to 
the right platform; if they arrive at the wrong one, does the station-master 
divert the train? Readers know what platform they want and only need 
to be told the exact location. 

The person on whom this division is “ fcrced ” is the library planner, 
who is conditioned by such factors as size of site and danger of bottle- 
necks which are apt to be forgotten in the heat of conference argument. 
This conference was also, I am inclined to th:nk, liable to forget that staff 
must be deployed to the best advantage. All experienced librarians know 
that every boy and every gal who comes into the library service is either 
a little lending assistant or else a little reference assistant, and the most 
economical and efficient use of the latter is attained by putting them into 
a separate department, with their bibliographical aids around them. 

Nevertheless, no idea that might make for smoother running of the 
library ought to be neglected by the planner, and I should like the readers 
of the Assistant Librarian to do a practical exercise. Let readers plan a 
Central Library for an industrial town of 200,000 people, with single 
enquiry desk, amalgamated catalogue, reference books in the lending 
library, so that no inconvenience and unreasonable expense would be 
-incurred, on the sort of site the librarian is likely to be offered in such a 
town, and send their plans to the Editor. Size of book stocks and stack 
arrangement must be made plain. Something really useful might emerge 
—either a revolution in library planning, or proof positive that when any 
such library is planned it ends up with a lending library, a junior library, 
two or three reference departments and the usual offices. 

Mr. Casimir’s actual paper has nothing with which any assistant of 
six months’ standing in a reference library is not thoroughly familiar. 
The paper would make useful reading for the First Professional Examina- 
tion candidate. How could it be anything else? While the knowledge of 
sources which the reference librarian is expected to have, and may ulti- 
mately attain, is wide and grows wider, the techniques of reader-assistance 
with which Mr. Casimir deals were made plain to me by my superiors 
twenty years ago. They do not change, nor do readers. 

*Library Association. Reference and Special Libraries Section: Some current 
problems: proceedings of the Annual Conference, Lyme Hall, Stockport, 
April, 1955. 2s. 6d. to members, 3s. to non-members, from the Hon. 
Treasurer of the Section, Guildhall Library, London, E.C.2. 
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Your Letters 


— Mopping up — Professional Conduct =a Display 
Humorous Articles — Subscriptions — Bookmen 


VIRTUE UNREWARDED 


(Dedicated to those charming, but mis- 
guided, Newark assistants). 


Young Percy had his dignity, 

He wouldn’t dust or make the tea, 
Parcels he wouldn’t take to post, 
Or make the Chief Assistant’s toast. 


Young Johnny was another kind, 
Menial tasks he didn’t mind. 

At everybody’s beck and call, 
The nicest lad among them ail. 


In thirty years (we must be brief), 
Percy’s a Most Important. Chief. 
Old Johnny still a small-town toiler, 
He’s just gone down to stoke the 
boiler! 
NORAH MARSHALL. 


The February editorial, Sever Mrs. 


Mops, reeks with trade unionism at its 
worst. Our Professional bodies should 
be proud of assistants who are willing 
to sweep the floors of their libraries. 
Has the Editor never seen a clerk dust 
his desk, or an engine driver sweep 
the footplate, 

All power to the staff at Newark. 
Theirs is the sort of public spirit only 
too lacking in local government these 


days. And if they are young, then they 
have struck a blow for the much 
maligned youth of to-day. Of course 


the Editor would prefer them to spend 
their spare time working the Associa- 
tion into a closed shop. And if a 
library were to be closed because no 
one could be found to keep it clean, 
then what would he say? Restrictive 
practices! To your brooms assistants! 


H. J. EDWARDS. 


BLACK-LIST 


While librarians are anxious to be 
recognised as a skilled professional 
class, they are continuing to undermine 
their position by applying for badly 
underpaid posts. Consistently they 
ignore the advice and the opinions of 
the Library Association and the 
S.M.C.C.L. Such persons, mainly 
within the membership of the A.A.L., 
continue to thwart the aims of those 
who are working for professional 
recognition, They ere showing no 
regard for the belief, which they do not 
discredit, that librarianship is a skilled 
-profession which should be supported 
by appropriate salaries. They are 
underselling those of their colleagues 
who show such a regard by refraining 
from applying for undergraded posts at 
a personal potential loss. Fair-minded 
persons might say that it is likely in 
some cases that economic distress is not 
far from the candidates. Nevertheless 
if they were prepared to boycott under- 
paid posts for a few mionths it is likely 
that better salaries would be provided 
by the majority of such authorities. A 
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simple demonstration of professional 
strength would cure at least the larger 
authorities (who would not dare to 
appoint tradesmen or clerks) of an 
undervaluation of professional librar- 
ians. It is important that the staffs in 
such libraries should also refrain from 
accepting such posts even if authorities 
attempt to “ram the blockade ” by 
promotion. : 

A similar situation arose in two 
areas in relation to medical posts. 
Complete discipline in the profession 
led to the adoption of proper scales. 
We all believe ourselves to be literate 
in a broad sense. An extension of our 
reading to the classics even in transia- 
tion might show us the qualities of un- 
selfishness and co-operation which in 
my opinion are the personal hall-marks 
of a profession. 

May I urge your Council to consider 
expressing itself to its body politic at 
the earliest moment so that we may 
know its views with no uncertainty? 

NEVILLE Dain, 
Leeds School of Librarianship. 


POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE 


On numerous occasions during the 
past few issues of the Assistant 
Librarian I have been tempted to take 
up my pen to protest against those 
curious articles which have a seemingly 
humorous vein running through them. 
On reading Instructions for Stock- 
taking in the February issue, I thought 
that this one surpassed all others in a 
singular display of lunacy, - - 

I am speaking generally when I say 
that I have never read such vapid out- 
pourings in all my life. It passes my 
understanding entirely why people 
should see fit to make such a fantastic 
travesty of stocktaking and other 
aspects of librarianship. By all means 
let us have humour and wit in our 


journal, but let us apply it in a truly 
literary sense if possible. These weak 
outpouriags of heavy facetiousness are 
fit only for staff magazines if people 
who think that they have a sense of 
humour must write. 

Perhaps in the near future we shall 
be treated to librarians’ accounts of 
how bes: to write tickets or how to do 
discarding in 94 easy stages. Please, 
let us have some pride and dignity in 
our official journal. 


D. W. F. PUGH, 
Birmingham Public. Libraries. 
A similar letter has been received. 
from Peter Sidebotham, of Manches- 
ter Cenzral Library. 


STICK IT ON THE BOOK. 


If you will allow me, somewhere in 
between the belligerence of the editorial 
and the pungency of Council- Notes, 
both of which I well enjoy, by avoid- 
ing both the skirmishing halberdiers 
and the laundry, I should like to com- 
ment on the now historic subject of 
book jacket display, savouring as it 
does of a past era when librarianship 
was “ on the cheap.” 

No, Miss Wilden-Hart, we don’t 
know enough even about the materials 
we can use for display. We have a 
soft-board mentality so easy is it to 
take off a jacket and pin it up. It’s a 
matter of taste I know, but having run 
the gamut myself, and seen the work 
of many others in the abuse of these 
book protectors, I shudder to think 
of the results. Weve cut ’em up, 
trimmed ’em, pasted and pinned ‘em, 
stuck ’em on glass, made folders of 
them for the public to flip through, 
folded ’em to look like books, and, yes, 
we’ve had firmly in mind the presenta- 
tion of jackets on a subject basis. 
We've filed the jackets for future use 
all right. I’ve seen them in many a 
library, classified and filed in their 
thousands, going back many a year, 
and all ready for the day when some- 
one has an idea for a display—when 
some of the books have been with- 
drawn. It achieves no wash day effect 


madam, rather the reverse. 

I’m surprised in the discussion so 
far that no one has mentioned the var- 
ious types of plastic wrappers, because 
with peg board, glass shelves and 
similar materials they have largely 
resolved the wrapper worries of Mr. 
Howes and Miss Wilden-Hart. 

In short, keep the wrapper on the 
book in the best condition possible; it 
will help the reader more than it will 
help us and the result is cleaner and 
brighter shelves. ° 

Last thoughts: the country’s best 
designers in book displays of all kinds 
are employed by publishers, bookshops 
and exhibitions. We know this—we 
pinch their ideas, but see any jacket 
displays by them? Is not the display 
of various lists of books yet another 
attempt to exploit the stock? A differ- 
ent approach, but all our display work 
tries to create a demand which we may 
or may not be able to satisfy at once. 
Or why do we do it? 


RON SuRRIDGE, 
Finchley Public Libraries. 


To Mr. Howes: 

If Mr. Howes puts books as well as 
jackets in his subject displays, I don’t 
understand why the jackets can’t be on 
the tooks. But then, I could never 
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see the point in pulling wings off flies, 
either. 


To Miss WILDEN-HART: 

Miss Wilden-Hart’s letter is so cosy 
and complimentary that I am more 
inclined to pat her head than argue. 
Let me assure her that I am as anxious 
as she to “ stimulate demand and act 


as a signpost though where to I 
sometimes sadly wonder. On this 
theme, I hope Miss Wilden-Hart won’t 
consider me ungallant if I ask what she 
means by the phrase “past best-sellers 
or other books worth reading.” 


Jonn WAKEMAN, 
Dagenham Public Libraries. 


LIBRARIANS AND BOOKS 


The letters in the March Assistant 
about my ‘“‘ Administrator or Book- 
man?” would haye carried more 


-weight had my critics agreed between 


themselves. 

In reply to Mr. Pocklington: the 
public interested in science, economics, 
bringing up baby, and growing cacti 
certainly do expect us to know about 
the books they want, although they do 
not expect us to be scientists, econo- 
mists, nursemaids, or nurserymen. Sub- 
ject knowledge and bibliographical 
knowledge should not be confused. 

In imaginative literature, however, 


' there is less possibility of systematic 
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librarians.” 


training in reader guidance. Either the 
assistant has read the book under dis- 
cussion or he has not. Without the 
staff having read through the whole 
stock, this sort of guidance is bound 
to be scrappy, and based on personal 
taste rather than anything connected 
with professional training. 

Being “ grey ” and reserved is, I 
feel, better than making much noise 
with overstatements and cheap cracks. 
But I recognise that there are a few 
librarians (for example, Mr. Moon and 
yourself, Mr. Editor) who can combine 
a generally high standard of good 
sense with the forcefulness of expres- 
sion of the Sunday Pictorial. 

I look forward with relish to my 
next drink with Mr. Moon, but IT shall 
not need its stimulus to make me 
“accept the wild assertion that books 
are things which should interest 
For I asserted that loud 
and clear in my article. 


PETER New, 
Coulsdon and Purley Public Libraries. 
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Surely Mr. New has a point. That 
librarians should have to ask the bor- 
rower for some idea of what the 
various elementary scientific and tech- 
nical terms cover before being able to 
trace books in the catalogue seems to 
me wasteful and humiliating. Couldn’t 
we rather aim at a roughly equal level 
of acquaintance with each of the sub- 
jects covered by our libraries; not 
developing one disproportionately. 
That this has not been done can be 
seen, for example, from the percentages 
of candidates sitting for the more 
humanitarian parts of examination 
groups, such as English literature and 
Historical Bibliography. Even the 
elements of photography are enough to 
stump most of us. 

It is idle to pretend that “ Litera- 
ture” is our most used section—Mr. 
Moon spoils his argument by his 
bright but confusing appeal for fiction 
~~and whilst we hardly need to be able 
to evaluate specialised books, could we 
not take an intelligent interest in far 
more than we do. That the public 
expects us to know more about the 
800’s is more likely to be the result of 
experience; that the largest number of 
queries are for this section is certainly 
not my experience. 


B. M. CHARLTON, 
Branch Librarian, Lancashire County. 


Just Published is the A.A.L. Guide to 
the First Professional Examination. 
Copies may be had by sending 2s. 6d. 
(3s. Od. in the case of non-members) 
to J. S. Davey, F.L.A., Hon. Education 
and Sales Officer, 49, Halstead Gar- 
dens, London, N.21. 


DON’T PAY UP 


I would suggest to Mr. Sleightholm 
(Pay Up, February Assistant) that the 
community which we serve and the 
Association to which we belong also 
have obligations—to us. Might I 
further suggest that the community has 
failed in its obligations to the library 
profession in so far as it has failed to 
protect the rewards for our services 
from ‘depreciation, and that our pro- 


fessional body has proved itself in- 
capable of taking effective action to 
prevent this. 

In tbese circumstances, therefore, 
can members be seriously blamed in 
being dilatory in paying their subscrip- 
tions? 

Tuomas M. Doust, 
Reference Librarian, Stoke 
Newington, 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1956 


To be held on Wednesday, 16th May, 1956, at 6.30 p.m., in the Connaught 
Hall, Y.M.C.A. Buildings, Blackett Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1 


AGENDA. 


1, Minutes of the previous meeting, held in Chaucer House, London, 
W.C.1, on Wednesday, May 4th, 1955. ` 


2. To receive the Annual Report of the Council, including the Annual 
Report of the Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Auditors for the 
year ended 31st December, 1955. 


3. The retiring President (J. S. Bristow, Esq., F.L.A.) will formally hand 
over the office of President to W. Tynemouth, Esq., F.L.A. 


4. To nominate and elect two Honorary Auditors, who, in accordance 
with Rule 5 (b), may not be members of the Council. . 


5. To invest Mrs. L. Martin as an Honorary Fellow of the Association, 
and to make a presentation in recognition of her services as 
Honorary Education Secretary. 


6. To approve the General Rules of the Association as revised by the 
Council and printed in the Assistant Librarian, April, 1956. 


6a. To consider the following amendment to Rule 6(b). First sentence 
to read: — 


“The Council of the Association shall consist of the Officers of 
the Association, immediate Past President, representatives of 
the Divisions, 3 London and 6 country members (including 
1 London and 2 country membars under thirty years of age) 
to be elected nationally by ballot of the members of the 
Association.” 

Proposed by: D. E. Davinson. 
Seconded by: W. Davies and 9 others. 


Ta, Any ‘other business. 


Presidential Address 


In the afternoon before the Annual General Meeting, parties will 
be shown round the Newcastle Central Library (2.30 to 4.0 p.m.), an old 
building recently modernized, and are invited to tea (which is kindly being 
provided by the Newcastle Public Libraries’ Committee). 

The A.G.M. will be followed by the Presidential Address. This year’s 
President, Mr. W. Tynemouth, refused to give your Editor a title for his 
talk. saying that he finds it more difficult to find titles than to compile all 
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the speeches he has to make during the Presidential Year! However, 
members who have read of his exploits in Council Notes will be in no 
doubt that an invigorating and entertaining talk may be expected. 

Will members visiting the Central Library and intending to take tea 
please inform Colin Muris, Central Library, New Bridge Street, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 1, by Saturday, May 12th. Lists of hotels and sketch maps 
of Newcastle may be obtained from Mr. Muris, who will also be able to 
arrange for a limited number of members to stay overnight with members 
of the North Eastern Division. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
ee (Section of the Library Association) 


60th ANNUAL REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3ist DECEMBER, 1955 


In a year when the volume of work kept the Council late at every meeting, 
it is not surprising that decisions should have been implemented to reorganise 
and increase the offices of the Council and the Association. These changes were 
made the more inevitable by the retirement from office of no less than five of 
the Association’s hard-working officers, Mrs. L. Martin and Messrs. W. F. 
Broome, W. S. Hudson, A. C. Jones and T. Mann. It is perhaps fitting that this 
report should begin with a record of the gratitude of the Association to them for’ 
their services. À 

Reorganisation for the future was very much a feature of this Jubilee year, 
throughout which the Council and the Divisions had before them the ‘spectre— 
or the vision—of the proposed Municipal Libraries Section. The attendant 
dangers were- examined, and re-examined, the year long, before the Council 
reached a decision at the last meeting of the year. We go forward into 1956, 
with all other Sections, in favour of this proposed new section, but determined 
that the work and activities of the A.A.L. shall be in no way reduced or inter- 
fered with. . 

Regularly featured on the agenda for Council meetings were items concerning 
posts at inadequate salaries, the grading of public library staffs, and the need 
to support trade unions-such as N.A.L.G.O. Despite this black spots continue, 
and no successful method of pinching them out seems yet to have been discovered 
within the profession. 

Confounding the prophecy of the last report there was a reversion in 1955 
to the practice of combining the Presidential Induction and Address with the 
Annual General Meeting, which was held at Chaucer House on 4th May. The 
meeting sought to inject young blood into the Council with a proposal that three 
seats should be reserved for the “ under-thirties.” The final revision of the 
Rules of the Association may make this possible. 

The sixth Annual Conference was held at Birmingham. The theme, Selling 
the Library Service: Publicity and Public Relations was so fruitfully discussed 
under the able leadership of Messrs. E. Ferry, F.L.A., W. Tyler, F.L.A., J. 
Wakeman, A.L.A., and A. Wilson, F.L.A., that a record number of resolutions 
was forwarded for consideration by the Council. A new, and successful, feature 
was the introductory paper given by Mr. E. Luscott-Evans, a professional Public 
Relations Officer. The Council is grateful to the discussion leaders and to those 
local authorities and librarians who, together with the Conference Secretary, Miss 
A. H. Higgs, A.L.A., of Birmingham Reference Library, contributed greatly to 
the success of the Conference. Mr. W. G. Harris, F.L.A., staged an exhibition 
of publicity material whose excellence was recognised by the Conference’s request 
for a repeat performance. This took place at Battersea Central Library during 
a fortnight in the summer. 
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A year that started with hard words about the Library Association Council’s 
attitude towards library legislation ended with the A.A.L. providing at Southport 
the most solid support for the parent body’s memorandum on Local Government 
Reorganisation, to the chagrin of those who seem to expect this Association to 
be vocal only in opposition. Southport was also notable for a paper by Mr. 
A. C. Jones, F.L.A., on The Assistant Librarian in the Community, which main- 
tained the high standard now expected of the A.A.L. Sessions at Library Asso- 
ciation Conferences. 

There were five Council meetings during the yzar. The following attend- 
ances were recorded:—J. S. Bristow, F.L.A. (President) 5; W. Tynemouth, 
F.L.A., (Vice-President) 4; J. S. Parsonage, F.L.A. (Past President) 5; A. LI. 
Carver, F.L.A. 5; Miss B. C, Clark, F.L.A. 5; W. Howard Phillips, F.L.A. 3; 
H. Smith, F.L.A. 5; O. S. Tomlinson, F.L.A. 4; Miss E. J. Willson, F.L.A. 5; 
(National Councillors); Miss G. E. C. Edwards, F.L.A. (Bristol) 5; W. A. Smith, 
F.L.A. (Devon and Cornwall) 5; G. C. Tarrant, F.L.A. (Easten) 2; W. James, 
F.L.A. (Eastern) 1; F. G. Sayer, A.L.A. (Eastern) 1; Miss E. M. Jahn, F.L.A. 
(East Midland) 5; D. Mason, F.L.A. (East Midland) 3; Miss L. E. Green, 
A.L.A. (East Midland) 1; P. A. Churley, B.A. (East Midland) 1; A. Bill, A.L.A. 
(G.L.D.) 4; Miss J. Binder, F.L.A. (G.L.D.) 4; A. G. S. Enser, F.R.S.A., F.L.A. 
(G.L.D.) 3; K. R. McColvin, F.L.A. (G.L.D.) 5; W. G. Smith, A.L.A. (G.L.D.) 
5; E. L. J. Smith, F.L.A. (G.L.D.) 3; Miss M. Wilcen-Hart, A.L.A. (G.L.D.) 1; 
J. F. Yeates, F.L.A. (Kent) 5; P. C. Gerrard, A.L.A, (Liverpool) 3; Miss E. K. 
Wilson, F.L.A. (Liverpool) 4; A. Jones, A.L.A, (Liverpool) 1; J. Brown, D.F.C., 
F.L.A. (Liverpool) 1; G. D. Williams, A.L.A. (Liverpool) 1; J. Green, A.L.A. 
(Manchester) 4; F. J. E. Hurst, M.A., A.L.A. (Manchester) 3; Miss A. H. Higgs, 
A.L.A. (Midland) 3; A. H. Huskinson, F.S.C., A.L.A. (Midland) 4; L. E. Taylor, 


BENLOCK Lrp. 


Library Bookbinders & Booksellers 


BINDING 


SOUND WORKMANSHIP 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


All Enquiries welcomed at 
BENLOCK LTD., NELSON ST., SOUTH BANK 


MIDDLESBROUGH 


Telephone : South Bank 58529 YORKS. 
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A‘L.A: (Midland) 2; Miss E. M. Beer, B.A., F.L.A. (North Eastern) 5; C. Muris, 
M.A., A.L.A. (North Eastern) 5; R. I. J. Tully,-F.L.A. (North Wales) 5; C. F. 
Shepherd, A.L.A. (South Wales) 5; J. N. Harris, F.L.A. (Sussex) 5; J. N. 
Stebbing, A.L.A. (Wessex) 5; W. G. Thompson, F.L.A. (Yorkshire) 4; E. G. 
Twigg, F.L.A. (Yorkshire) 4; A. B. Craven, F.L.A. (Yorkshire) 1; Miss W. G. 
Forrester (Yorkshire) 1; W. S. Hudsen, F.L.A. (Honorary Treasurer) 5; A. C. 
Jones, F.L.A. (Honorary Editor) 5; W. F. Broome, F.L.A. (Honorary Member- 
ship Secretary) 5; T. Mann, F.L.A. (Honorary Publications Officer) 4; Mrs. L. 
. Martin (Honorary Education Secretary) 5; J. S. Davey, F.L.A. (Honorary 
Education and Sales Officer) 2; H. G. Holloway, A.L.A. (Honorary Assistant 
Treasurer) 2; P..G: New, B.A., A.L.A. (Co-opted) 1; R. G. Surridge, F.L.A. 
(Honorary Assistant Secretary) 4; E. E. Moon, F.L.A. (Honorary Secretary) 5. 
If the Council is the hub of the wheel, the Divisional Committees are cer- 
tainly the spokes without which the wheel could never cover, much ground. On 
limited budgets they once again did a great deal of good work, arranging revision 
schools and other educational activities, holding meetings and publishing news- 
sheets and journals of varying degrees of ambition. Notable among other publi- 
cations was the Union List of Textbooks produced by Sussex, one of the smaller 
Divisions. : 


PUBLICATIONS. 


~ This has been a year of reprints and new editions, as a result of which our 
list has been brought substantially up-to-date. No new titles have been added, 
although good progress has been made with the preparation of a number of 
publications which will be issued during 1956 and 1957, 

The biggest undertaking of the year was F. M. Gardner’s new edition of 
Sequels, the first since 1947. Also published in new editions were W. Howard 
Phillips’ Primer of Book Classification and W. C. Berwick Sayers’ First Steps in 
Annotation in Library Catalogues. There was a revised reprint of A. R. Hewitt’s 
Summary of Public Library Law and a reprint of A Primet of Cataloguing by 
Dorothy Norris. 

We again record our indebtedness to Dr. A. J. Walford for the dévelopment 
of the “ A.A.L. guides,” of which he is general editor. The original edition in 
two volumes has now been largely superseded by a series of pamphlets which it 
will be easier both to use and to keep up-to-date: Publication of the new guides 
to the Final Examination, Part 1 and Parts 2 and 2a, was announced in our. 
1954 report. We have now added A General Introduction to the Examinations 
and Methods of Study, and guides to the Registration Examination and four 
more parts of the Final Examintaiton—2 & 2b, 2 & 2c, 3a (ivy & (v), and 4c, 
Printing of the guide to the First Professional Examination was in progress at the 
end of the year. 

The Diamond Jubilee of the Association was marked by a special issue of 
the Assistant Librarian, devoted to cricitism and appreciation of the Association’s 
work, which was followed by an extensive correspondence on future policy. Other 
features of the year have included an experimental “ display discussion ” (the 
result of a recommendation by the Birmingham Week-end Conference) and a 
short series of articles on the work of individual authors. 

The great increase in recent years in the work of the Press and Publications 
Committee has resulted at last in 1955 in new arrangements for the prepara- 
tion and distribution of publications. Mr. J. S. Davey, whose appointment as 
Honorary Education and Sales Officer, has already been reported, took over the 
distribution of publications in July from Mr. T. Mann, who had carried out 
these ‘arduous duties with zeal and efficiency during two years of great activity. 
It has also been decided to appoint in 1956 an Officer of the Council to super- 
vise the Association’s publications, thus relieving the Honorary Editor of those 
duties.. In future the Honorary Editor will be responsible solely for editing the 
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Assistant Librarian. Mr. A. C. Jones, who has held the office for half:a decade, 
did not seek re-election at the end of the year, but tne value -ofshis experience 
and advice will still be available to the Council in 1956, when. he returns’ as a 
National Councillor. . 


EDUCATION 7 

1955 again saw a heavy demand for corresponderice courses. An increasing 
number of students are finding the A.A.L. Courses- more useful than other 
means of part-time study, owing to the impermanence of some local oral classes, 
and because courses are offered in some specialist subjects, tuition for which is 
not always available elsewhere. During the year 1,277 courses were arranged, 
284 being revision courses and 993 full-length, the whole -covering 21 sections 
of the syllabus. Three new courses were offered:. namely, for the First: Profes- 
sional Examination, Final Part 2b (University Libraries) and Final Part 3a (v) 
(English Literature from 1900). 

During the year we welcomed. the following to aur panel of tutors: R. A. 
Bangs, B.A., F.L.A., J. R. Barker, M.A., F.L.A., A. Chapman, F.L.A., E. V. 
Corbett, F.L.A. (Section Editor), J. H. Davies, F.L-A. (Section Editor), M. O. 
Dobson, F.L.A., D. W. Doughty, M.A., FEL.A;, Miss L. M. Johns, B.A. 
(Section Editor), Miss D. M. Norris, F.L.A., C. A. Part, F.L.A., A. R. Pickering, 
F.L.A., W. A. H. Smith, F.L.A., R. Stokes, F.L.A. (Section Editor), C. P. Stone, 
F.L.A: and D. G. Williams, F.L.A. 

Resignations were received with regret from w. G. Brown, F.L.A., H. C. 
Caistor, F.R.S.A., F.L.A., A. F. Carter, F.L.A., S. C G. Goddard, B.Sc., ALA., 
C. B, Oldman, CB., M.A., F.S.A. (Section Editor), H. Sargeant, FLA. (Section 
Editor), L. J. Shaw, F.L.A., and A. Wallace, F.L.A. 

The changes in administration involved the Education Committee also, Mrs. 
L. Martin relinquishing her long and able secretaryship in mid-year to Mr. J. S. 
Davey.. Mrs. Martin’s service, which has earned her the rare honour of an 
Honorary Fellowship of the Association, to be presented in 1956, has happily 
not ceased entirely, as she will continue in an advisory and editorial capacity 
for some part of next year. 

Mr. D. C. Henrik Jones, F.L.A., Librarian end Information Officer of the 
Library Association, reports that of the total number of 8,296 issues from the 

“library at Chaucer House, 2,431 were from the A.A.L. Library section. The 
total number of books added to the stock was 1,070, and of these 134 were added 
to the stock of the A.A.L. section, which now represents 2,187 of the complete 
stock of the library. 


MEMBERSHIP 


` 


The membership of the Section increased diin the year to 7,238, which is . 


distributed among the Divisions as under:— 


Bristol 3 .. 236 ‘South Wales T oe 240 
Devon and Cornwall .. 144 Sussex og be .. 140 
Eastern bee ss .. 129 Wessex si DA .. 227 
East Midland i6 .. 384 Yorkshire $2 Pe .. 486 
G.L.D. Meee ais .. 2147 Schools Ss as .. 260 
Kent bs Se se 211 Central as oe .. 454 
Liverpool ee ace za 412 —_— 
Manchester wie -» 660 Total gi 7,238 
Midland re sr .. 619 E- 
North Eastern a... 449 

‘North Wales T .. 40 

Comparative figures over the last five years are: 
1950 1951 . 1952 1953 1954 . 
+ 5660 6162 6490 6643 6637 


The chéck on optings was made as at Ist July, 1955, and the number who 
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had opted by then, and who were therefore eligible to vote, was 5,766. Com- 
parative figures were 5,627 in 1953, and 5,687 in 1954. 

The distribution of the Assistant Librarian, which circulates throughout the 
world news and views of British librarians, equalled the record figure of 7,750 


copies in August. 


Towards the end of the year the Council decided that a personal letter 


should be sent to all new members of 
membership of this section. 
and invites application. 


the parent body who had not opted for 


The letter sets out the advantages of membership 


The film, Index to Progress, which the Council sponsored, continues to sell 


and to be hired. 


In June a new documentary was completed, but the Courcil 
felt that some changes were necessary, and the film’s release was postponed. 


It 


is entitled Resources Discovered and portrays the service which Public Libraries 


can offer to Industry and Commerce. 
J. S. Brisrow, President. f 


E. E. Moon, Honorary Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


ist January to 31st December, 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 





INCOME. 

£ s.d. 
To: 

Balance from 1954 980 9 8 
Capitation grants 2062 1 0 
Subscriptions ` 110 0 

“ Index to Progress ”— 
Sales DE 29 8 0 
Rentals 77 6 

* Resources Discovered Te 
Sales ; Se 10 10 0 
Rentals 217 0 
Miscellaneous 10 0 0 
£3104 3 2 
CORRESPONDENCE 

INCOME, 
£ s.d. 

To: 

Balance from 1954 390 17 0 
Students’ Fees 3065 2 0 
Sale of Notebooks 110 9 
i £3457 9 9 





1955 
EXPENDITURE. 
£ s.d 
By: ; 
Payments to Divisions .. 590 15 8 
Councillors’ expenses .. 564 13 2 
“ Resources Discovered” 100 6 5 
Library . 10 0 0 
Stationery 121 9 10 
Postage 46 9 6 
Conference ax is 22 6 1 
A.G.M. be 4 410 
Clerical Expenses 78 5 0 
Election printing, etc, . 53 5 8 
Contribution towards 
Assistant Librarian 500 0 0 
Miscellaneous .. a 44 0. 
Balance in Hand 908 3 0 
£3104 3 2 
COURSES ACCOUNT 
, EXPENDITURE. 
i £ s.d 
By: i 
Tutors’ Expenses 2309 17 5 
Hon. Educ. Sec.’s Exes.. 215 4 6 
Postage J; 65 0 0 
Stationery am S 321 3 8 
Refund of Fees ... 10 5 0 
Standard Courses— aie 
Compiling 53 11 0 
Editing 56 14 0 
' ‘Duplicating X 180 3 6 
-Collating © .. ae get 2D O 
Miscellaneous 17 9 7 
Balance in Hand . 22519 1 
£3457 9 9 
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BENEVOLENT FUND ACCOUNT 




















INCOME. ExPENDITURE 
£ s.d. £ s. d» 
To: By: 
Balance from 1954 .. 43913 0 Balance’ in Hand .. 451 6 6 
Interest on Nat. Savings 11 9 7 
Interest on P.O.S.B. A/c 3 11 
£451 6 6 £451 6 6 
PUBLICATIONS ACCOUNT 
INCOME. EXPENDITURE. 
£ s.d. . £ s.d. 
To: ` By: 
Balance from 1954 .. 1033 11 8 Assistant Librarian— 
Sales bes .. 2907 3 6 Printing ` yA .. 1129 9 5 
Assistant Librarian— Distribution .. 251 011 
Subscriptions ai 71 3 10 Stationery as ak 84 19 3 
Advertising . 573 15 0 Royalties Ji .. 309 0 4 
Cont. from General ` Distribution Š . 102 11 10 
Account es -- 500 0 0  Postages si -- 110 19 2 
Miscellaneous... oe 15 0 Advertising ae ge 13 10 0 
Insurance 5 0 3 
= Printing. new Publications 2391 19 0 
Clerical Expenses .. 108 2 0 
Miscellaneous .. a 29 3 2 
Balance in Hand .. 53313 4 
£5086 9 0 £5086 9 0 
All the above statements audited and found correct. 
(Signed) R. J. ENSING, © W. S. HUDSON, Hon, Treasurer. 


M. C. G. WISE, 
Hon, Auditors. 


OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L., 1956 


PRESIDENT: W. Tynemouth, F.L.A., Central Liorary, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: Miss E. J. Willson, F.L.A., Central Library, 
Hammersmith, W. 6. 

HON. SECRETARY: E. E. Moon, F.L.A., Central Litrary, Kensington High Street, 
London, W.8. 

HON. TREASURER: H. G. Holloway, A.L.A., Public Library, Eastbourne. 
HON. EDITOR: W. G. Smith, F.L.A., Central Library, Finsbury, E.C.1. 
HON. SOLICITORS: Messrs. Metcalfe, Ccpeman & Pettefar, 

3 and 4, Clement’s Inn, W.C.2. 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


EDUCATION AND SALES: J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore 
Hill, London, ‘N.21. 
PUBLICATIONS: P. G. New, B.A., FL. A, Branch Library, Sanderstead Hill, South 
i Croydon. 
MEMBERSHIP: Miss R. J. Ensing, Central Library, Kensington High Street, 
London, W.8. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY: R. G. Surridge, F.L.A., North Finchley Library, 
Ravensdale Avenue, London, N.12. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section of the Library Association), 


Revised General Rules 


1. NAME. 


The Association shall be called the Association of Assistant Librarians (Sec- 
tion. of the Library Association), and is hereinafter referred to as “The 
Association.”’- ` 


2. OBJECTS. 


Its objects shall be to promote the professionai, educational and social 
interests of its members by the reading of papers, by discussions, by publication, 
by tuition, by meetings of a social character, and in such other ways as may be 
approved-by the Council. Its objects shall also be to safeguard and improve the 
welfare and working conditions of its members. 


3. MEMBERS. 


. © (a) All personal members of the Library Association shall be eligible for 
election as members., i 
(b) Application for membérship shall be made upon the prescribed form. 
(c) The Association shall have power to expel without stating the reason 
therefor, at the Annual General Meeting, or at any Special General Meeting, any 
member after due notice and full report from the Council. 
_ (d) The Council may elect as Honorary Fellows persons who have rendered 
distinguished service to the Association. 


4. MANAGEMENT. 


(a) The.affairs of the Association shall be managed by a Council, constituted. 
as hereinafter provided, in accordance with these Rules. Matters not provided 
for in the Rules shall be dealt with in such manner as the Council shall deem 
expedient. Matters on the agenda for an Annual or Special General Meeting 
deemed to be of a contentious nature by not less than one-third of the Council 
voting or by one-third of those present and voting at an Annual or Special 
General Meeting shall be decided by ballot of the whole Association. 


(b) Report—The Council shall prepare an annual report of its proceedings 
and of the activities of the Association generally for submission to the Annual ` 
General Meeting. Such report shall be circulated to all members not less than 
five days before the Annual General Meeting. 


5. FINANCE. 


(a) Subscriptions—Ordinary members of the Library Association shall pay 
no subscriptions to the Association. Persons in membership of the Association 
prior to ist January, 1930, and not having since become full members of the 
Library Association (known as Transitional Members of the Library Associa- 
tion), may continue in membership on paying 7s. due annually on the ist January 
in each year, to the Honorary Treasurer of the Association. Transitional Members 
attached to a Division shall pay their subscriptions to the Divisional Honorary 
Treasurer on behalf of the Honorary Treasurer of the Association. A Transitional 
Member being twelve months in arrears with the subscription shall cease mem- 
bership after due notice and warning. A Transitional Member wishing to resign 
must give due notice in writing to the Honorary Secretary of the Association 
or of the Division to which he is attached before the 3ist December in each year, 
otherwise he will be held liable for the following year’s subscription. 

(b) Auditors—Two members of the Association, not being members of the 
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Council, shall be elected by the members at the Annual General Meeting to 
audit the accounts of the Association for the current year. In the event of either 
or both being unable to fulfil their duties at the time of the audit, then the 
Council shall nominate one or two members, as the case may be, not being 
members of the Council, to fill the vacancy or vacancies. 

(c) Councillors’ and Representatives’ Expenses—Members of the Council 
attending meetings of the Council or of its Committees may claim from the 
Honorary Treasurer of the Association the cost of their third-class rail fare to 
and from the place of meeting and such other expenses as may be deemed expe- 
dient. Members attending meetings and conferences as representatives of the 
Council may receive a travelling and subsistence allowance from the Honorary 
Treasurer of the Association in-accordance with a scale approved by the Council, 
The Honorary Treasurer shall pay such clerical expenses to officers as the Council 
may from time to time decide. 

(d) Financial Report—The Honorary Treasurer of the Assocation: ‘shall 
prepare and submit on behalf of the Council an audited statement of the finances 
of the Association to the Annual General Meeting. Such statement to be 
circulated to all members at least five days prior to the Annual General Meeting. 

{e) Payments to Divisions—The Council will allocate each year and the 
Honorary Treasurer will pay such sums to Divisions as may from time to time 
be determined for the sole purpose of furthering the objects of the Association. 

(£) Divisional Financial Reports—Every Divisional Honorary Treasurer shall 
transmit, during the first two months of each year, to the Honorary Treasurer of 
the Association, an audited statement of the finances of the Division for sub- 
mission to the Council. 

(g) Benevolent Fund—The Association shall maintain a Benevolent Fund 
for the relief of members or their dependents in urgent cases of need arising 
from sickness, death, or other causes. The Fund shall be governed by such rules 
as the Council may from time to time decide. 


6. OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 


(a) Officers—The Officers of the Association shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President, Honorary Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, and -an Honorary 
Editor. The Vice-President shall succeed the President, and shall be a member 
of the Association nominated by the Council. The remaining officers shall be | 
elected by a ballot of the Association. 

(b) Council—The Council of the Association ‘shall consist of the Officers of 
the Association, immediate Past President, representatives of the Divisions, and 
nine members, three of whom shall be under thirty years of age on Ist January 
of the year of their election, elected nationally by ballot of the members of the 
Association. The Council shall have power to co-opt.. The Council shall take 
office annually on the ist January in each year, and shall meet at least four times 
during the year. 

(c) Divisional Representatives—Each Division shall elect annually one repre- 
sentative to serve on the Council where the membership of the Division on 31st 
December previously does not exceed 350, two representatives where the member- 
ship exceeds 350 but does not exceed 750, three representatives where the mem- 
bership exceeds 750, and one additional delegate for every 500 members above’ the 
first 750. 

(d) Nominations—Nominations of members to fill the elective offices and 
seats on the Council must be made by two or more members of the Association, 
countersigned by the nominee, and submitted in writing to the Honorary Secre- 
tary not later than 15th October in any one year. A notice to this effect must 
appear in the official journal not later than ist October in each year. i 

(e)-Vacancies—A casual vacancy in the elective offices and seats on the 
Council shall be filled by a decision of the Council, with the exception that any 
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vacancy occurring within the last four months in any one year need not be filled. 
(f) Officers of the Council—The Council may appoint such Officers of the 
Council as may be necessary to carry out the work of the Council, and may 
co-opt them to the Council under Rule 6 (b). 
(g) Voting—Co-opted members of the Council or of Committees shall have 
no voting powers on the Council, but may vote in Committees to which they 
have been appointed. ` 


7. MEETINGS. 


(a) There shall be an Annual Meeting of the Association fixed to take place 
early in each year. Preliminary notice of the Annual Meeting shall be given not 
less than six weeks before the date fixed. Notices of motion for this meeting 
must be submitted in writing to the Honorary Secretary of the Association 
within fourteen days of the publication of the notice. 

(b) Special general meetings shall be called on the signed requisition of one 
hundred members of the Association, such meetings to be held within six weeks 
from the date of receipt by the Honorary Secretary of such requisition. Special 
meetings may also be called by the Council. 


8. DIVISIONS. 


(a) Formation and Objects—Divisions of the Association may be formed for 
the promotion locally of the objects of the Association. The promotion of 
objects of the Association of a national interest shall be reserved to the Council. 
The Council shall decide the area to be covered by a proposed Division. Appli- 
cations for the formation of a Division must be made in writing to the Council 
for its consideration, and must be signed by not less than twenty-five members in 
the proposed area. 

(b) Rules—The Divisions shall be governed by the Rules of the Association 
and model Divisional Rules formulated for local government. Proposed amend- 
ments thereto must be deposited with the Honorary Secretary of the Association 
for approval by the Council, and shall not take effect until approved. 

(c) Sub-Divisions—A Division may form Sub-Divisions within the area of 
the Division for the purpose of holding meetings and local activities. A Sub- 
Division shall be governed by the Rules of the Division and of the Association. 

(d) Dissolution—In the event of any Division lapsing into dissolution, no 
dissolution shall be deemed complete until the Divisional Committee shall have 
submitted a satisfactory report and financial statement to the Council, and have 
handed over to the Honorary Treasurer of the Association any funds and other 
assets in the possession of the Divisional Honorary Treasurer. 


9. MISCELLANEOUS. 


(a) Official Journal—An official journal shall be published and issued free 
of charge o all members of the Association. A notice signed by the Honorary 
Secretary aa accordance with the Rules of the Association or on the instruction 
of the Council and published in the official journal shall be deemed to be an 
official notice. The journal may be sold to subscribers at a price to be deter- 
mined by the Council. 

(b) Library—The Association shall maintain a library of professional litera- 
ture, which shall be governed by such rules as the Council may from time to 
time determine. 

(c) Amendments to Rules—Amendments to these Rules, of which six weeks’ 
notice must be given in writing to the Honorary Secretary, shall be made only at 
the Annual General Meeting or at a Special General Meeting called for that 
purpose. A notice of a proposed amendment must be signed by at least ten 
members of the Asscciation, ani no amendment shall be deemed carried except 
by two-thirds of those present and voting. A notice of an amendment proposed 
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by the Council Ka be signed only by the President and the Honorary sleet 
on behalf of the Council. f 


10. DEFINITIONS. 


(a) Year—The expression “ year ” or “ i financial year ™ in these Rules means 
the period of twelve months’ beginning .the ist January and ending on the 31st 

` December. 

(b) Member—A personal member of the Library Association whio has com- 
plied with Rules 3(a) and 3(b), (N.B.—It is impossible under these Rules and 
Rule 10(a) to claim membership if the subscription to the Library Association 
has not been paid. Option is valid only until the 31st December each year. 
The Association may continue to supply the official journal, permit attendance at 
meetings, and extend other facilities to persons in membership on December 3ist, 
but these privileges cannot be claimed as of right unless and until the current 
subscription is paid ‘and the Library Association informed of the decision to 
opt.). ; 
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Talking Points 


Putting Knowledge to Work was the title of an article in the 
Financial Times of February 7th explaining the work of library and 
information departments in industrial firms. About 1,500 British firms 
are estimated to have formed such departments, whereas, before the war, 
it is doubtful if as many as 200 existed. They vary in staff from one 
person, perhaps part-time, to as many as 40 in the library of one LCL. 
division (each division has a library of its own); with salaries ranging from 
about £500 a year to upwards of £2,000. 

The purpose of a firm’s information officials has been defined as 
intended to ensure that all relevant, technical, economic and other infor- 
mation is digested and focused, in an imaginative way, on the problems 
of the directors, executives and research and other workers whom they 
serve. Briefly, the aim is the right information in the right hands at the 
right time. This, says the Financial Times is the active, as opposed to 
the more normal “passive,” approach of a library and training facilities 
are inadequate for this purpose. 

First professional and Registration Group 2A students would do 
well to read the article. The L.A. would do well to see if it cannot do 
something about the lack of training facilities for this work. 


Our Examiners seem sometimes to go out of their way to make their 
meaning obscure, and woolly thinking among them seems to be as 
common as among the students. Papers in English Literature have been 
particularly at fault, and Mr. Reed does good service elsewhere in this 
issue by exposing examples in the December examination. Another bad 
example occurred last summer when the Firal English Literature paper 
(3a(v)) said “Compile an annotated booklist of ten works dealing with 
literary biography or autobiography published since 1945.” There can 
surely be no doubt that the question as set asks for books about bio- 
graphy, i.e., criticisms of biographical works. Many students naturally 
avoided the question because it is probably true that there have not been 
ten such books since 1945. We suspect, however, that what the examiners 
meant to say was “ ten literary biographies or autobiographies.” The 
effect of the bad wording was to reduce the choice of questions to 
candidates. : 

In the Final General Administration paper last December the 
examiners asked for a discussion of the problems likely to arise “ when 
a scheme of subject specialisation is implemented.” This can also have 
two interpretations. Does it mean a co-operative scheme between libraries 
(e.g. the Metropolitan Special Collections) or does it refer to specialisation 
within a library (e.g. the Tottenham scheme)? Both of these aspects of 
specialisation have received wide publicity recently, but we wonder if the 
candidates who discussed only the second cne received any marks. 
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New York. Two-and-a-half million dollars was the cost of the new 
Donnell Branch Library in New York and, in addition, the site was given 
free by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Part of the new library’s public will be 
the one hundred and fifty thousand people who work in the great Radio 
City skyscraper. According to the New Yorker of January 14th, the new 
library has a comfortable reading lounge. and library, furnished with 
biond-wood chairs and tables, turquoise and grey carpeting, and brown 
and white nylon draperies adorned with early printers’ marks. Sixty 
thousand volumes in the adult lending department are supp*emented by a 
youth section and the foreign language centre holding books in 20 lan- 
guages and staffed by specialists in French, German, Russian and Italian. 
A union catalogue records all the two-and-a-half million books in New 
York’s eighty branches. ; 

Incidentally, we wonder how long it is since the opening of a British 
Branch Library gained nearly a whole page of publicity in a periodical 
as important as the New Yorker. Oh, for-a public relations officer! 


Our Booby Prize of the month goes to. Sutton and Cheam Borough. 
Council. Advertising in the T.L.S. for a Borough Librarian on grade 
VII, it invited Fellows to apply in their own handwriting. Could it be 
that Sutton doesn’t own a typewriter or a secretary? Such ridiculous 
conditions are more appropriate to an office boy’s post than a Chief 


Librarian’s. 


A Bouquet to Sheffield for enterprising 
opportunism in publicity. Within a 
day or two of the death of. author A. 
A. Milne a neat duplicated select book- 
list of his works was issued. But what 
about Sheila ‘Kaye-Smith? Did no 
Sussex library produce a booklist or 
even. arrange a display of her books to 
take advantage of the publicity arising 
from her death? . 


Dewey-Dominated Librarians often 
make a hasn of their publicity by pro- 
ducing booklists in Dewey order. Thus, 
the front page presents to the average 
reader a dull collection ’on religion and 
philosophy. Mr. Jack Dove, Chief of 
Hove, 1s one who sees the error of 


these ways and begins his booklist with’ 


the popular travel and adventure, 
reserving subjects with less general 
appeal for the inside pages. No clut- 
tering up with classification numbers 
here either. We see that Mr. Dove 
has recently added the H. W. Wilson 
Fiction Catalogue to ‘his reference 
stock. We hope that it is in fact 
shelved near the fiction in the lending 
department, where it is more likely to 
be used. In some libraries one finds 
even the A.A.L.’s Fiction Index and 
Sequels buried away in reference 
departments. 


Highland Fling. “lf you are at all 
fond of a peaceful night’s sleep. If 
you anticipate living to a ripe old age 
on your superannuation, don’t go to 
Newbattle when the S.L.A. Summer 
School is in session.” We can think 
of no better recommendation for the 
Scottish Library Association’s Summer 
School than that quoted above from a 
report by Sheila White in last 
October’s Assistant. This year’s fling 
will again be held at Newbattle Abbey, 
not far from Edinburgh, and details 
may be had from J. W. Cockburn, 
F.L.A., Central Library, Edinburgh. 
Incidentally, isn’t is about time young 
Scottish Librarians formed a Division 
of the A.A.L.? 


Music Librarianship becomes more im- 
portant as ‘subject departments are set 
up and gramophone libraries formed 
in many libraries. A conference last 
month was the first in this country to 
be devoted entirely to music librarian- 
ship. It was organised by the U.K. 
branch of the International Association 
of Music Libraries which is having its 
first conference this year. Membership 
would be very useful to any assistant 
proposing to specialise in music; the 
Secretary is Walter Stock, Royal 
Academy of Music, N.W.1. 
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“ Slipshod Examiners ” 


D. S. REED 
Brighton School of Librarianship 


We are all familiar with the post-mortem grousings of examination 
candidates, and are perhaps inc.ined to treat them as the jaundiced 
animadversions of the unsuccessful, May I, therefore, as one fortunate 
enough to pass Group D, History of English literature, in the December 
Registration examination, record my conviction that the paper was bad 
and unfair in that it bore but a tenuous relationship to the terms of the 
syllabus; was- totally unbalanced in coverage and relative difficulty of 
questions; and was in places slipshod in phrasing. 

I propose to quote some of the questions in support of this contention. 

1. “ Trace the influence of Italian writers upon the work of Geoffrey 
Chaucer.” I believe this question demands a degree of knowledge outside 
the terms of the syllabus. I know of Honours graduates in English who 
have confessed inability to write a half-hour essay on this subject. 

2. “ Write an account of the literary achievements of either Edmund 
Spenser or Christopher Marlowe.” There appzars to be some ambiguity 
here, Does the question mean “ Describe the works of ...” or “ write 
an account of the sum of the literary achievement of ...”? One feels 
certain that the first was what was intended, and the actual wording is 
unnecessarily circumlocutory. “Candidates should express themseives 
clearly, concisely ...” 

4. “ Write briefly (about 150 words each? on two of the following: 
Thomas Hobbes; Jeremy Taylor; William Wycherley.” That such a ques- 
tion should carry equal marks with number one is ludicrous, 

5. “‘īIn point of time, Defoe, Steele and Addison belong to the 
very first years of the classical period ... The moral and social tendencies 
which they represent enter into the very constitution of classicism.’ 
Discuss.” No prizes are offered for giving the source or meaning of this 
quotation. So far, I have met no two persons who have been able to 
agree as to the latter. As it stands, it is meaningless, 

8. “‘ Without actually constituting a school, these writers (Byron, 
Shelley and Keats) offer so many points of close resemblance that one 
cannot but view them together.’ Discuss.” This question is not quite 
fair: the relationship between these writers is one of psychology rather 
than literature. 

Of the remaining questions, one was on the novels of either Jane 
Austen or Scott; one on the “ Victorian novel of purpose ”; one on the 
literary importance of Dr. Johnson and his circle; and the last blandly 
requested the candidate to “Survey the development of British drama 
from 1900-1939.” 

The lack of balance in this paper is evident: there is no effective 
question on Chaucer or his contemporaries; none on Shakespeare or the 
Elizabethans (with the exception of Marlowe); none on Milton or Words- 
worth. On the other hand, the novel has devoted to it two questions, 
dealing with successive phases of its development. ` 

Now the examiners, in their wisdom, generally have reasons justifying 
their choice of questions; nevertheless, apart from the rather passé one 
about catering for the candidate who has read outside the strict terms of 
the syllabus, one wonders what van have moved them in this instance 
to compile such an odd assortment. 

I would suggest that all these difficulties of scope and coverage stem 
from an inability on the part of the examiners finally to make up their 
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minds whether “ History of English literature“ implies the historical 
approach only, or admits of the critical as well. The result is an apparent 
desire on their part to have their cake and eat it. 

Many assistants are dubious about the place of this non-professional 
subject in the Registration syllabus, and one does hear it suggested that 
English Literature should follow the English essay in Entrance, thus 
making room for the admission of Bibliography and Assistance to readers 
as separate Groups. Certainly, the treatment of English literature in 
recent Registration examinations has encouraged a sceptical view of its 
practical value in its present form to the would-be A.L.A. 

May one hepe that the re-organization of this paper into two periods 
foreshadows a more reasonable and considered approach to the subject 
by the examiners? 


Figures and Facts 
A. C. BUBB 


l Hendon Public Library 5 
Every five years since 1924 a report has been published on the work. 


of the public libraries in the London and Home Counties Area, First, 


i 


impressions of the latest edition* are of more of everything—books, 


readers and money. 16,000,000 stock, 119,000,000 annual issue—think / 


of the date-stamping and shelf-tidying it implies. Or consider the 


£3,000,000 spent in 1954 by the municipal libraries alone and the heroic|: 


battles, in some cases, to get it. It looks a big bustling concern if you 
forget that it is made up of 113 units, some justified by history rather than 
logic, and that great disparities exist between the services provided; in 
fact one borough will not co-operate with its county because of this, and 
“fears abuse of any arrangement made.” 

Quite a few interesting facts emerge from the published figures 
(detailed information is available from Chaucer House), and some are 
disturbing. Giant totals are all very well, but it is not belittling the value 
of the information in the Report to point out that the true end-product 
of public librarianship cannot be expressed statistically; public librarian- 
ship is bedevilled by the real or imagined necessity to justify itself by 
impressive figures which an honest public librarian knows are incapable 
of giving a qualitative assessment of his work. 

Allowing for this, one finds the Report lifting the lid on one or two 
matters; the important one of staff, for instance. Here, firstly, it is sur- 
prising to find that, of 3,871 municipal library personnel employed in 
1954, 3,095 were “ engaged on professional library work.” .The rest were 
“ porters, binders, cleaners and other manual workers.” This appears to 
define “ professional ” so loosely that the term becomes almost meaning- 
less. Weare perhaps a little touchy about professional status, but to claim 
that all public library work other than manual labour is “ professional,” 
is going to cut little ice inside or outside librarianship. Too many fully- 
qualified librarians spend too much time on work demanding the minimum 
of knowledge and skill, and much public librarianship has never got out 
of first gear as a result. Hence, quite apart from the question of salaries, 
it cannot attract staff of high quality. . 

Another interesting point is that, after deducting 266 temporary 
staff, the 2,829 municipal “ professionals ” left included only 1,790 L.A. 
members; 1,039 were not members. Perhaps they couldn’t afford it, 
perhaps they didn’t want to join an organisation so reticent in its public- 
relations, or pehaps they felt no need in their work for the stimulus a. 
professional association should give; no explanation is very reassuring. 
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A little light may be shed on this situation sy the Report's statement 
that during the five-year period “ there has beer a 120 per cent. turnover 
of staff in the urban libraries of the area.” In the county libraries the 
turnover was “ double the total staff establishment.” The Report does 
not say where they went or why; presumably the majority were in the 
lower ranks and we must therefore decide whether we want to make it 
worth while for such people to stay in public librarianship, or whether we 
should admit the division that in fact already exists between a relatively 
stable, qualified, professional staff and a body of ever-changing non- 
professionals, unlikely to qualify or even to be very interested in librarian- 
ship. 

One hopes that the former group includes the graduates, who num- 
bered 145 “ compared with only 49 five years ago ” in municipal libraries 
-~perhaps another “ only ” before that 145 would be fitting. The counties 
add another 73. But the Report says nothing more; we do not know what 
degrees they held or whether any use was made of them. Dare one ask 
how many were science graduates? Graduates (2nd suitable non-graduates) 
would seem fitted to back with specialized assistance to readers the special 
collections and subject specialization schemes the Report mentions. They 
might ensure that specialized collections acqu:red first-rate material pub- 
lished abroad; they already buy automatically third-rate material pub- 
lished in Great Britain. 

Municipal libraries staff (the counties are not dealt with so minutely 
in the Report) received extraordinarily varied treatment. Salary gradings 
(1954 scales) included Deputies on General Division and A.P.T.I. (one 
each) and four Branch Librarians on A.P.T.ViII 22 systems worked split 
duties and seven said it was for staff convenience; we are not told how 
many have a five-day week. If they studied, staffs found staff library 
stocks ‘ranging from nil at Hertford to 120C at Finsbury, Hendon and 
Kensington, and “ set courses of study ” for junior assistants at 21 libraries 
out of 103. i 

The rich confusion one scents beneath the statistics is justified, or 
not, by the service the public receives. That service is hardly to be 
expressed statistically, but the Report does state that “34 (Municipal) 
libraries claim to have some sort of readers’ advisory service.” Four were 
“fully organized,” 14 “ reasonably well-developed,” and 16 were “ oper- 
ating to the best of their ability.” Even if a reader may, aided by luck or 
the underpaid skill and interest of the staff, get valuable assistance from a 
library with no service, these figures remain singularly unimpressive. 

Furthermore, the Report, after noting the difficulty of providing a 
readers’ advisory service, adds “ We must be satisfied, for the time being, 
that some progress is being made.” We must not be so easily satisfied. 
Public librarianship, partly from failure to de:iver the goods, partly from 
failure to advertise those it can deliver, lecks support and intelligent 
criticism from outside. There is progress, but it is slow and sporadic, and 
to develop new services and revitalise o'd ones, the right staff are needed. 
Half the expenditure of public libraries in the area is on staff: bodies to 
shift books, brains to use, expound and publicize them. It is not adequate, 
but even more money would not help if abilities and enthusiasm were 
wasted by unsuitable organization in individual systems, and in the area 
as a whole. A Report on five years’ work seems to have a natural 
corollary—a plan for intensive improvement during the next five years. 
*Stewart, J. D., Editor, Report on the Public Library System of London and 

the Home Counties, 1954. 1955. 7s. 6d. Hon. Publications Officer, London 

and Home Counties Branch, the Library Association, Central Library, Ban- 

stead Road, Purley, Surrey. 3 
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“Women in A 


per 


Librarianship > 
MARION WILDEN-HART 


IN SOME PROFESSIONS the place of women is still undeter- 
mined and very often underrated. We have yet to elect 
a woman President of the Library Association, and even 
for the Councils of the L.A. and A.A.L., the number of 
women who seek election is shamefully low. This can 
be attributed to many causes—some of woman’s own 
making, and some inherited from the past. 


TRADITIONALISM. L. R. McColvin writing in Library ) 
Staffs, says “ If women are admitted, their presence must 

not be prejudicial to the interests of men. Equally, 

however, we must protect the interests of those women 

who genuinely make librarianship their career.” This 

was his view some years back and it is an opinion that is 

very often expressed or insinuated to-day. Mr. McColvin 

does go on to say “ What we seek, therefore, is equality 

of opportunity and awards.” And there is the crux of 

the problem. On the face of it women to-day in librarian- 

ship have the same opportunity and awards, but closer examination shows 
this to be not so. How many females have been denied leave of absence 
to attend a library school in favour of an application from a male? 
Why is it supposed by a local authority that it costs a man more to 
keep himself at a school than it does a woman, thus awarding a grant 
of up to £100 less to a woman. than to a man? It has been said that it 
would be a good thing if librarianship were to become a profession for 
men and an occupation for women and whilst I am in agreement that it 
is a poor “occupation” for men and quite adequate for women, the 
professional side has much to offer to women, and what is more impor- 
tant, women. have much to offer to the profession. Even in America, 
where in 1951 92 per cent. of registered librarians were women, Bryan 
in The Public Librarian admits. that a larger proportion of men than 
women in the administrative groups reach the top and they get there 
faster. This last is relevant to much criticism of an administrative 
female librarian. Many of our deputy women librarians and some chiefs 
in the past have gained their positions through hard slogging and good 
luck in the one.system in which they have worked. And very often the 
reputation of all women administrators arises from experience of years 
and not from effort or achievement which should have won these women 
a senior position. We have had and still have some first rate women 
librarians up at the top, but they have had to: fight to get there against 
greater odds than many male chiefs, and their most formidable obstacle 
has been the traditional view that women cannot hold office as well as 
men. i 


It is true that many men are preferred for senior positions by com- 
mittees because their status (married or single) will in no way interfere 
with their work; in fact, it is often assumed that a married man will 
settle and that a wife is an asset to a man of position. It is also assumed 
in too many cases that any female employed in the library is suitable for 
work with children. 
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RECRUITMENT. Many women entrants to the profession are not 
interested in librarianship as such, but regard it as a job which seems to 
hold much promise, opening for them a new world of people and books. 
Moreover, library work is attractive to a girl with some general education 
behind her as being a source of culture and a centre of wide general 
interests. She is unconcerned that a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing—and supplying an author or a title when required without knowing 
anything about the contents of a book, affords satisfaction and a sense 
of purpose in the work. Indeed, this is perhaps the worst danger into 
which any recruit can fall; that of regarding routine as an end and of 
answering enquiries as a means of enhancing her own prestige. She may 
become library conscious—not for the contents of the books, or the little 
use made of the library facilities by the public, but conscious of whether 
the books are perfectly straight on the shelves, whether the borrower’s 
register is up to date, or enough stationery is stamped in the cupboard 
ready for use. She will in fact become a housekeeper to the library and 
should she ever rise to being appointed Branch Librarian through her 
years of service in the one system, she will take as much pride in the 
appearance of the library as she would of her home. Some of this 
domesticity is an excellent thing for the profession and many of our 
library buildings, and the comfort of our staff rooms have been improved 
by a fema'e hand. S. C. Fairchild in The Library and its Workers writes 
“There should be at least one woman in a responsible position in every 
large staff where women are employed. There is always a certain amount 
of housekeeping which is essential for the bealth and comfort of all.” 


Generally speaking, women are preferred for clerical work on account 
of their “ greater conscientiousness, patience and accuracy in details.” 
They have a desire to serve and they need (far more than men) personal 
_ relationships. Women lose more time on account of sickness and ill- 
health, and it has been said they are more often late than men, and waste 
time powdering their noses. They are subject to petty jealousies, more 
easily upset, and easily demoralized by little things. They need praise 
more often than men and are easily hurt when they make a mistake. 
They are more impulsive and emotional then men, but usually possess 
intuitive sympathy, unselfishness in personal service, and a keen sense of 
duty. A library is made up of special departments calling for special 
training, qualifications and abilities, and the pub‘ic library staff should 
include persons of many and varied talents. We do not need all qualified 
people on our staffs. We have room for and need unqualified reliable 
assistants, and because there is little prospect of promotion in such grades 
it is unwise and unfair to employ male staff for such posts who are of 
the right calibre. On the other hand, there are many young girls 
who take on library work as a stop-gap to marriage, who need work as 
an outlet, who are willing to work hard and to hold certain responsibilities 
for a low salary because it suits them and does not demand too much of 
them in their free time. We need assistants like this, and they are so very 
much better than a second rate male who has failed at some other job 
and who seeks librarianship as a last resort. The lack of permanence of 
young girls in libraries is offset by the number of boys leaving the pro- 
fession after National Service, and a girl living locally is more likely to 
stay at one library, since to leave home for a girl often means parental 
opposition as well as being against her own inclination. 


Prosprscts. A girl on leaving school decides (probably unconsciously) 
whether to establish economic independence (career girl) or whether to 
concentrate on her prospects of marriage. Most ambitious young women 
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are aware that men still tend to dislike intellect in women except as a 
social ornament and that fulfilment in a career may mean unfulfilment 
in the emotional sphere of marriage. A man generally likes a woman 
who makes him feel at home, superior and satisfied with himself. Women 
must be liberated from the belief that the usefulness of their lives depends 
mainly on whether they find favour with someone else. Few girls go out 
into the world expecting not to marry and, while this is as it should be, 
it should not colour a woman’s life until the time she is betrothed. 


Women often think themselves interesting mainly so far as they are 
of interest to men. They feel they are valued more as a sex than as a 
person, and being valued as a type they are likely to behave like a type 
and are afraid of originality. Being unsure of their own emotions and 
purpose, they lack confidence and drive. A woman has to exert her 
influence to be given control and has to show she has initiative before. 
responsibility is given. From a man this is assumed. He is expected to 
take office, to bear responsibilities, to work things out for himself, ` 
Proving her worth is woman’s constant battle and aim. Even when she is. 
qualified there is still prejudice and belief that emotion will influence her 
reason. One is reminded of the man who said, “I don’t mind a lady 
dentist doing the filling, but I must have a man to pull the tooth”! Mr. 
L. R. McColvin in Library Staffs, writes: “ If librarianship is to take its 
just place as a profession, if the librarian is to claim equality of status 
with other officers, and if he is to represent the needs of the service to 
committees and councils which are predominantly male, the senior execu- 
tive and administrative library posts should be held by men.” Success of 
women in the past has been ‘judged by the few who have held administra- 
tive senior positions and unfortunately many of these have got there by 
chance, rather than worth. We have some fine women librarians’ to-day 
and they do take an active part in the profession. Yet it is still unusual 
for a woman to be asked to give a paper at a meeting and seldom is the 
fairer sex heard at all in the discussion afterwards. This reluctance to 
take part until asked is an inherent quality in women and should not be 
misunderstood. With time for reflection and encouragement, a woman 
can show her originality and worth and her feminine mind and logic can 
be an excellent complement to that of her male colleague. The ability 
to hold high offices depends very much on the individual woman. As a 
sex, few women seem to be able to ride the storms safely and well without 
damaging their health. The fact that a woman needs encouragement and 
help even as a chief does not mean that she will not make a success of 
the job. After all, many of the greatest men in the world have owed 
much to their wives who gave them comfort in difficulties, and to their 
secretaries who kept their work in order. 


The success of professional women is dependent not only on the 
attitude of the public whom they serve, but also on the attitude of their 
male colleagues. Their status, and the status of the profession as a 
whole will be improved when the division of staff into professional and 
non-professional categories is accepted and when posts are filled by 
specialists to suit the work and not by qualified persons to fill the Grade. 
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Letters to the Editor 
Kingsley Amis Replies 


I have read with great interest the recent exchanges in The Assistant 
Librarian about my novel, That Uncertain Feeling. May I offer some of 
my own thoughts on the matter? 


One of my purposes, though not a main one, was to give an account 
of my hero’s job with the idea of throwing light on his character and 
environment, Being the sort of hero he was, this job had to be uncon- 
genial, boring and of doubtful value. J therefore put him in a public 
library described in a highly selective fashion. I mean by this that I 
suppressed all the more cheerful details of what I take to be library life, 
and exaggerated a sufficient number of the more depressing details I had 
observed during a lifetime of using various libraries in varying states of 
affluence. This kind of selectiveness, I feel, is a usual procedure of the 
writer with satiric and/or humorous intentions. To take its result in the 
same spirit as an objective report is, I should say, to confound fiction . 
with social history, while to take it as somel:ow representing my own 
attitude to libraries and librarians seems rather like confounding fiction 
with autobiography. i 

One point of Mr. Glencross’s I should like to take up. When I was 
writing my book I was conscious of no feeling of contempt for my char- 
acters or “ for most aspects of their various ways of life,” though admit- 
tedly this is no guarantee of the book’s freedom from such contempt. But 
I should just like to suggest that to show veople behaving foolishly, 
hastily, ignobly, absurdly, cruelly and the rest of it is to show them as 
they do in fact behave a lot of the time, and among “ people ” I include 
myself. So Mr. Glencross is right to deny many “intellectual, ethical 
or cultural superiority” over my characters. It’s one of my qualifications 
for writing about them. 

f KINGSLEY AMIS. 
University College of Swansea. 


Mr. Glencross has distinguished tegrity. That the results are often 
company in finding Messrs. Amis and riotously funny is not, J think, inci- 
Wain, “ the Teddy Boys of contem- dental: it is implicit in the bounce of 
porary letters,” mainly from the older these ‘‘spineless” young men. In this 
generation. At a recent meeting of the connection I cannot agree with Miss 
North Midlands Branch of the L.A., Walker that the slapstick passages are 
Mr. Frank Tilsley told us that the Amis at his worst. 
characters Dixon, Lewis, Lumley, etc. All in all I think the detractors of 
were spineless young men whose chief Amis and Wain are paying contempor- 
activity was sucking their thumbs and ary society a compliment it doesn’t 
feeling sorry for themselves. It seems deserve. Perhaps our attitude to these 
to me sheer gall for our elders to make novelists is bound up inevitably with 
this particular criticism after their our social attitudes. But why they 
record of handling affairs, and, more to should alarm, of all people, J. B. 
the point, quite untrue. Mr. Lewis and Priestley, who was scarcely backward in 
his forebears certainly have remarkable underlining the malaise of earlier years, 
noses for detecting the sham, but when is quite beyond me. 
they find themselves in impossible situa- 


tions, the last thing they do is to suck | PETER CHURLEY, 
their thumbs and indulge in self pity. Branch Librarian, Nottingham Public 
They act—and with remarkable in- Libraries. 
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ERRING TUTORS 


A complete failure to perceive the public library as being any more than 
, few things to few men was shown by the tutor who answered the question in 
your Examination Comments on the usefulness of foreign language publications. 

He concedes that the university and special libraries need foreign literature 
as an important contribution to knowledge. Is this reason insufficient for the 
public librarian to provide the best literature in any subject regardless of language? 

If a reader demands foreign literature perhaps we are to botrow from else- 
where as the writer of the comments sugests we should do when providing for 
foreign communities. If we all rely on borrowing, who will lend? 

The present writers would like to know if the examiners expect them to hold 
the narrow view as expressed in Examination Comments that the public library 
should reply on borrowing to satisfy the more serious readers’ needs. 

Or are we to regard the public library as serving the community, however 
diverse its constituents, with the best literature. We should welcome a statement 
from the senior examiner.* 

U. RayMonp, P. BE M Final Students, 
7 J. SMITH, D. BELL, Y. PITMAN, Leeds Library School, 
*This and many other subjects discussed in the Final Examination are matters of 
opinion and the examiners are unlikely to lay down a “ party line.” Students 
may be assured that any point of view which shows understanding of the 
problems involved and is well expressed will be accepted.—Ep. 


In regard to your tutor’s comments on the Final Examination (March 
Assistant) may I suggest that the volumes in the Teach Yourself History Series 
are not textbooks and that Woodham-Smith’s The Reason Why is not a general 
treatise. : 

Your tutor defines a textbook as a factual treatment. Presumably, in the 
context, this definition is meant to differentiate textbooks from the other classes 
listed but, in fact, it does not do so since all the others are also factual treat- 
ments. A textbook is a book that presents the essential facts in a straightforward 
manner for those who have to study the subject in a formal way, usually on an 
elementary or intermediate level. Grant and Temperley’s Europe in the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries would be an example. As to the Teach Yourself 
History Series. I suggest that either your tutor has not read A. L, Rowse’s intro- ` 
duction to the series or else he has singularly failed in his aims. 

The definition of a general treatise as a “ presentation of facts interestingly ” 
is dangerously misleading. The essential point about a treatise is that it should 
be systematic; a general treatise treats a general subject in a systematic way. 
Miss Woodham-Smith is concerned not with a general, but with a fairly par- 
ticular subject, and she does not present it in a systematic way, but‘in a popular 
manner calculated to appeal to the layman. Joliffe’s Constitutional History of 
„Mediaeval England would be a better example of a general treatise. I would ask 
your tutor to read the first paragraph of The Reason Why again. 

C. BRADLEY, Bromley Library. 


Our Tutor réplies: If Mr. Bradley had included in his definition the words 
“as preparation for an examination,” then I would have agreed that volumes in 
the Teach Yourself History Series are not textbooks; but he does not. A text- 
book is surely a presentation of accurate facts without bias and perhaps without 
literary style. Does Mr. Bradley avow that the books in this Series do not present 
facts or that they give them inaccuratetly or that they contain bias? 

In his last paragraph, Mr. Bradley illustrates once more the certainty of 
different interpretations being placed on the same phrase by different readers. The 
Final Student when asked to define terms differently interpreted by different 
authorities should, I hold, show he is aware of this, choose one meaning, and give 
the reasons for his choice. 
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AN ANACHRONISM 


I view with suspicion the continued 

attempt to brand all institutional dele- 
gates as reactionaries, often on flimsy 
evidence. Authority members are not 
the only scapegoats. Even with their 
plural votes they only muster 7 per 
cent. of the voting strength. Yet in 
the postal ballot ‘on “ The public 
library service and local government 
reorganization” those misguided enough 
to vote against the Councils motion 
numbered 34 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that ASLIB 
has institutional membership, and in 
the United States the American Library 
Association, the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, the Medical Library Associa- 
tion, and the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, as well as practically all the 
national associations, make similar pro- 
visions. This uniformity in library 
associations can hardly be the result of 
chance; it must have a rational explana- 
tion. It would seem that in librarian- 
ship there is a closer tie between the 
practitioner and the institution. The 
doctor can function independently of 
the hospital; a school is not absolutely 
necessary for a teacher to teach; a 
priest is still a priest away from his 
church; but a librarian without a library 
is a contradiction in terms. 

The public need for better and better 
library services demands the active co- 
operation of both librarian and library 
authority. Further fragmentation, dis- 
persal of effort, and the loss of over 
€4.000 per year in subscriptions would 
make even more difficult of attainment 
the second stated purpose of the 
Library Association: “ To promote the 
better administration of libraries.” 


D. J. GROGAN, 
Manchester Reference Library. 


Miss Willson is right. Institutional 
membership of the L.A. is an anach- 
ronism. Eighty years ago it was laud- 
able to try to “unite all persons 
engaged or interested in library work.” 
But times change, and the L.A. ought 
to change with them. No longer is 
there the same urgent need to enlist 
the formal support of all and any for 


the idea of public libraries. The idea 
has caught on. We have got quan- 
tity: now we want quality, too. : 

The change would make membership 
more attractive to special and technical 
librarians. The removal of the incubus 
of non-librarian members (coached 
largely by the Association of Municipal 
Corporaticns) would show, more than 
any relegation of public librarians to a 
Municipal Libraries Section, that the 
L.A. was a professional organization 
worth belonging to. 

If “ litrarians only ” was the watch- 
word, the Association could begin to 
give effective advice on members’: 
salaries and conditions of service. It 
would also be in a position to help in 


negotiations with employers. 
Byelaws, and, if necessary, Royal 
Charter, must be altered. It might be 


too much of a wrench to change our 
title, but at least we should be “ The 
Librarians’ Association.” 


J. V. HOWARD. 
West Ham Public Libraries. 


The anachronism of institutional 
membership exposed by Miss Willson 
in the March Assistant is more danger- 
ous than may be realised at first sight. 
If local authoritiets get around to read- 
ing news from overseas they will find 
a contemporary example of “ power 
politics * in the form of an artificially 
packed governing body. Our govern- 
ing body’s A.G.M. is wide open to 
power politics in the shape of 5-guinea 
memberships available to local authori- 
ties which could be used to dictate 
the business of the meeting, with a 
large number of librarians refused per- 
mission to attend the A.G.M. in work- 
ing hours by these same authorities. 
There is nothing to prevent this hap- 
pening this year. 

A pecition by only ten members of 
the L.A. can start a measure of civil 
defence in seeking deletion of Byelaw 
A.4. A more aggressive approach— 
massive retaliation if you like—would 
be to limit voting powers to Chartered 
Librariens. This latter step should 
help, in time, to ensure that librarians 
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know the rules of their own Associa- 
tion and so save the quick from carry- 
ing the dead on their backs at the 
A.G.M. as well as the rest of their 
working life. i 

There is no doubt at all that the 
library profession needs to present a 
united front in the attack on its lowly 
status and shortcomings. The most 
glaring example of lack of unity is the 
fiasco over blacklisting. The remedy 
for Southport, where the inevitable 
was faced once again with a Canute, 
and blacklisting, where the many are 
held to ransom by the few, rests in 
amending the Byelaws. 

For our own good we must move 
soon and effectively. Miss Willson 
gives us one target. It is within our 
power to remove this anachronism. ft 
is necessary to do so. This year’s 
A.G.M. is the place to do it. 


i L. E. TAYLOR, 
Bilston Public Library. 


SERVICE WITH A SMILE 


Your correspendent in his article, 
“ Non-assistance to Readers * (March 
Assistant) describes how his wife joined 
her local public library on a Saturday. 
He is rightly concerned that individual 
attention was not forthcoming. The 
answer to the problem is yet to be 
found, and is also causing grave con- 
cern to those library assistants who 
have to deal with too many people 
and who must at all costs keep the 
queues moving. Here are some figures 
for five service points in a suburb 
which I believe to be typical. 

Issues on a typical Saturday :—- 

Branch A B C D E 
2,347 1,652 938 587 294 

Staff on duty:— : 

A B c D E 
9 5 3 2.1 

Tn the fellowing table of the number 
of people for whom tickets were made 
out, it is estimated that two-thirds are 
renewing their tickets, and one-third 
are new readers :— 

A B LC D E 

31. 23 32 27 21 
. With the exception of ‘E’ branch, 
which closes. for, lunch, they are all 
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open from 9.30 a.m. to 7 p.m., and 
+A?’ and ‘B° have separately staffed 
departments for children. ‘A’ also 
has a full-time reference department. 

It will be seen from these figures 
that with the exception of ‘A’ there 
are occasions at lunch and tea-times 
when only one person is available at 
each counter. The staff work alternate 
Saturdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 9 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., with every sixth Saturday 
off from October to April, staffing 
permitting. How would your corres- 
pondent solve the problem of intro- 
ducing the new reader to the facilities 
of the service? We provide an intro- 
ductory booklet and, | hope, a smile, 
but an individual introduction is no 
more possible than individual attention 
in a class of fifty. If your correspon- 
dent cares to investigate the staff situa- 
tion at the library in question, he may 
well find that understaffing rather than 
offhandedness was the cause of the lack 
of attention, and he can then put his 
complaint before his own library com- 
mittee or council. _ 

M. F. LAWRENCE, 

Coulsdon and Purley Public Libraries. 
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BLACK EQUALS WHITE 


Council Notes—8th March 


The principal debate of the March meeting cenired around the prickly issue 
ef institutional membership of the Library Association. The Greater London 
Division had a motion applauding L.A.s move towards encouraging institutional 
representation for special libraries. Miss Willson’s views on the subject proved 
to be otherwise, and not without backing. Some astute whip-cracking by the 
President led us through a thick and murky precedural jungle, but only to a 
crossroads without signposts. Council passed the G.L.D. motion, and exhibited 
their liberality by passing also a motion from Mr. A. C. Jones and Miss Willson 
instructing the officers to investigate the possibility of abolishing institutional 
membership or at least limiting the voting rights of institutional 
representatives, so that librarians might in future have some opportunity of 
governing their own professional affairs. One voice at least, possibly that of 
Mr. Carver, indicated that there might be some inconsistency in these two views. 
The succinct comment which rounded off the debate provides the headline for 
these notes. i 

The President opened the meeting with the sacl duty of reporting the death 
of Mr. H. W. Marr, a post-war A.A.L. President. Good humour was restored 
by Mr. Tynemouth’s report of another movement in the orbit of the Moon, 
and congratulations offered to Miss Binder on her translation to the film colony 
at Wandsworth. 

Posts at inadequate salaries were once more g main feature with reports of 
L.A. action concerning posts offered at Port Talbat, Crewe, Wellingborough and 
East Riding County. It was pleasing to hear also that the report in the L.A. 
Record on the Tynemouth appointment had received some attention from the 
national press. . . 

The report of the Press and Publications Committee was received without 
much altercation and Council recorded its gratitude to Mr. Tomlinson for his 
work as Editor of Examination Comments in the Assistant. 

Not so quietly received was the report of the Education Committee. Miss 
Willson, seconded by Mr. Bangs, made an impassioned plea’ for a reaffirmation 
of the A.A.L.’s policy of providing correspondence courses for all subjects in 
the L.A. syllabus. This policy was upheld, as also—for the time being—was 
that of providing correspondence courses to students with or without written 
work being supplied. The Education Committee had asked the Council to attempt 
to reverse this A.G.M.-imposed policy, but fcllowing a motion from Mr. 
Thompson, seconded by the Honorary Secretary, it was agreed to defer the matter 
‘and invite the views of tutors in the meantime. The week-end display school 
suggested by last year’s conference continues to present problems, and has now 
been handed over to the Greater London Division to organise. 

The report of the Finance Committee also did not pass without comment. 
Three divisions were rebuked for not sending in zheir financial statements to the 
Honorary Treasurer in time for him to assess capitation payments for 1956. 
Among the defaulters was Wessex, and it was later suggested that perhaps the 
Divisional Treasurer was supporting Mr. Stebbing (see March Assistant) in his 
attempt to render this Division terra incognita. The longest argument was occa- 
sioned by the British Council’s request to send back on credit 200 copies of 
Phillips’ Primer of Classification purchased eight months previously. Discussion 
of the terms on which they should be allowed to return these copies brought to 
light unsuspected political affiliations and talk of government sales of surplus 
paint (which Mr. Surridge capped beautifully by pointing out that we were, after 
all, talking of a Primer). 

The President reviewed the current situation regarding the proposed Munici- 
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pal Libraries Section, and it was agreed that our representatives should continue 
to attend any meetings held to discuss this matter, but that no commitments 
should be undertaken until the Library Association memorandum had appeared. 

Students from the Ealing Polytechnic had been present as observers 
up to this time, but they having disappedred at the early hour to which only 
students are accustomed, the always private and confidential reports of our repre- 
sentatives on the L.A. Council and committees were heard. They did not produce 
anything momentous. Mr. Bristow was questioned on the kitchen, and said that 
he assumed that the old gas cooker had been replaced, since he had seen a heap 
of old iron outside Chaucer House. For his pains he was informed by the 
Honorary Editor “ that’s your car.” 

Finally Mr. New drew the attention of Council to a letter in the February 
issue of the Assistant Librarian on the question of interavailability. It was agreed 
to take this up with the Library Association. 

As Council meetings go, this was a quiet one. Nevertheless, the shortest 
agenda for over two years still took us through to past five o’clock. 

Eric Moon. 


Thieves 
A Northern member writes :— 
” Because an index volume from the 
public library at Newark has been 


stolen, part of the result of 36 years’ 
work has been lost. The staff of 10 


will have to go through 35,000 docu- 
ments to compile a new index.” 
| “ DALY Mat,” 13th December, 1955. 


It just shows what can happen even 
in a library which is not prepared to 


AAL. Guide 


First Professional Examination 


We ‘regret that the dispute in the 
printing trade has caused publication of 
the new guide to be delayed. It is now 
expected to be available at the beginning 
of May. Our apologies to all members 
who have sent orders, which will be met 
as soon as possible. Further orders 
should be sent, with a postal order for 
2s. 6d. (3s. Od. to non-members), to 
J. S. Davey, 49, Halstead Gardens, 


London, N.21. 


risk admitting a temporary cleaner! 
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Shocking Mess 


“The public library system in Lancashire is a complete mess.” -The 
speaker was Bernard Wray, County Librarian of Nottinghamshire, 
recalling some of his experiences in the North-West not long ago to a 
London meeting. Towns with a population of less than 5,000 have 
independent libraries and, when he was there, an indicator was in active 
use in one of them while in another a bookfund of £100 was administered 
by the Clerk of the Council. Past.attempts to correct the position, said 
Mr. Wray, had resulted in expensive, messy, inefficient ad hoc schemes 
such as subject specialisation and regional bureaux. 


Further evidence of the inefficiency of the many small independent 
libraries in this area is provided by a report Library Co-operation in the 
North West, issued at 1s. 6d. by the North-Western Regional ‘Library 
System. It reveals in particular the shocking lack of bibliographies in 
libraries serving populations of under 30,000. Of 31 such towns, only 9 
take the full B.N.B. service, while 7 do not taket at all. Six do not take 
the Cumulative Book List and none subscribe to the C.B.J. Fourteen 
have no holdings of any Reference Catalogue issued since 1930; not one 
of them as Lewis's Catalogue or the World List of Scientific Periodicals, 
11 have no guides of any kind to Stationery Office publications, and 16 
take neither Willing’s Press Guide nor the Newspaper Press Directory. 


Reasonable bibliographical self-sufficiency in all libraries is funda- 
mental to regional efficiency. The Report recommends minimum biblio- 
graphical provision, but we wonder if the smaller libraries will take any 
notice; if anything but compulsion will correci their parasitical tendencies, 


If a situation such as this existed in regard to children’s education, 
the smaller authorities would very soon be forced to give up their powers. 
But education, if it is to be interpreted in the true spirit of the Education 
‘Act, is not something confined to children, and the efficiency of public 
libraries is vitally important to it. This Report, and common sense, 
indicates clearly that such efficiency cannot be obtained while the present 
jungle of small independent library authorities exists, 


Challenging Frank Gardner 


‘A series of provocative remarks by Luton s Chief, Frank Gardier, 
was reported by your Editor in the April issue. Apathetic, examination- 
ridden assistants, branch libraries as opposed to mobiles, subject depart- 
ments, general booklists, and library schools were among his targets. 
Assistants, Chiefs, library school students and Heads of Schools have all 


“risen to his challenge, with the result that almost the whole of this issue 


is devoted to your replies. 
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Challenging Frank Gardner—l 
Municipal Libraries Section 


“Was it not then absurd to push municipal librarians, the majority 
of the membership, into a section? ... The present Branch structure 
works well and should not be disturbed. If a Municipal Libraries Section 
were formed, the A.A.L. would have to be abolished.” —FRANK GARDNER. 


SWEARING BY THE CANONS 


H. Tyerman, Lancashire County. 


‘J do not think Mr. Gardner is right about a. Municipal Section. 
The idea may seem cumbersome within the present structure, but is it 
not time that there was a complete revision? How does the present 
Branch structure work well, and why should it not be disturbed? I 
suggest that it is inefficient and that it is these very Branches which are 
unnecessary. The L.A. must be divided either by region or by interest, 
but not by both—is that not contrary to the canons of classification by 
which we swear? The call for more Sections during the past few years 
has proved interest to be the vital factor. 

The need now is for a system of Sections based on special interest 
each divided regionally into workable areas. These would hold meetings 
as at present, but there should be more joint-meetings to make the 
profession aware of the problems in other fields. In such a system there 
is a clear need for the A.A.L. both as a co-ordinating body within each 
region and as the forum for assistants. 

I think this would tidy up the present structure and be much more 
efficient. It would also bring to the membership a clearer understanding 
of the L.A. and its workings, and it would enable us to have a more 
streamlined method of election to Council. 


OCCUPATIONAL MANIA l 


DonaLp Davinson, Middlesbrough. 


So Mr. Gardner is prepared to join the ranks of those waving a 
tearful farewell to the A.A.L. in order that a Municipal Section might 
form. Abolition of the A.A.L. seems to be an occupational mania 
amongst Chief Librarians, one would almost think it was on its knees 
rather than going from strength to strength. 

Mr. Gardner is right in essential, however, a Municipal Section 
must not be added to the present structure without some modification 
of the existing arrangements. Why not abolish the Branches? In their 
present form théy are not working so well as Mr. Gardner seems to 
think, I am sure. Inspection of the L.A. year book shows that the present 
membership of the Branch Committee is almost exactly what one would 
expect to find on a Municipal Section Committee. 

Abolish Branches, therefore, use their funds to form a Municipal 
Libraries Section nationally and locally, and then bring back the Branch 
committees but this time representing the various sectional interests 
present within an area and acting merely as a co-ordinating committee - 
requiring only a fraction of the funds at-present absorbed by the Branches. 
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Challenging Frank Gardner—2 
Mobile or Branch Libraries 


“There are overwhelming advantages in concentrating most books 
and facilities at a Central Library . large mobile libraries (instead of 
branches) provide popular reading “with economy in staff, time and 
‘money. ”’-F RANK GARDNER. 


BOOKS WITH THE GROCERIES 


W. Best Harris, City ‘Librarian, Plymouth. 


J found myself largely in agreement with much of what Mr. Frank 
Gardner had to say during his interview with you, though I am completely 
opposed to his suggestion that “there are overwhelming advantages in 
concentrating most books and facilities at a Central Library.” Statements 
of this kind can, unless they are related to the varying needs of varying 
towns, prove ideal ammunition for those who rayour the restriction of 
our service to the minimum. I can imagine how Celighted ‘many Chairmen 
of Finance Committees would be to quote his view that mobile libraries 
are the answer for the provision of popular reading on housing estates. 

I am going to ask, therefore, for a little of your space in order to 
examine the Central and Branch Library needs of any expanding town 
with a population of more than .75,000. I write this, incidentally, one 
month after opening a Central Library at Plymouth which is already 
issuing books at the rate of over 1,000,000 per annum and which is 95 
per cent non-fiction in character. 

The first problem facing any librarian of the type of town we have 
in mind is how to provide a service -close enough to people’s homes to 
encourage them to use it. If it is not close erough, then a very high 
percentage, and especially the younger ones, will not, and often. cannot 
(by virtue of cost and distance) use the service. Mr. Gardner apparently 
accepts this premise up to a point, because he distributes books to new 
housing estates in vans. 

. There is a second problem, however, which should concern librarians, 
and that is the one of how far our branch library service can perform 
the active role of encouraging citizens to use libraries as collections. of 
books, and not merely as places from which they draw their immediate 
reading needs, . (I don’t fancy, “ One-hundredweight of coal, 7 lbs. of 
potatoes and 2 library books—dquickly, please, as I am getting wet standing 
out here in the rain”). We can, of course, reduce the work of our branches 
to the purely. mechanical tasks of the issuing and return of books by 
putting everything into boxes on wheels, but I am afraid it is a point of 
view that ignores the purpose and benefits of a satisfactory presentation 
. of our book stocks, 

A Branch Library should, apart from offering a range of books, 
provide (a) conditions which encourage “browsing ’—the most satisfying 
thing to see happening in any library; (b) an atmosphere and the facilities 
necessary to enable the staff and public to come together over the 
question of the choice of books as an event of intellectual significance; 
(c) the means of serving schools and other organisations in its area with 
a training ground in the use of libraries (reference section, catalogues, etc.); 
(d) service to the people of its area when those people need it. Using 
mobile vans, if you accept the last fundamental principle of any public 
service, each van could only serve one district and would be confined for 
45—60 hours per week to that particular area! In other words, the vans 
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would not be mobile—assuming, as I say, that they are to serve citizens 
when they expect a service. 

Many other points will, no doubt, occur to your readers, but the above 
will at least indicate how dangerously superficial is the view that a mobile 
collection of books is a reasonable economy when compared with the use 
of permanent buildings. Each offers an entirely different degree of 
service. 

The answer seems to me to be that any expanding town should have 
mobile units for the use of those areas too isolated or too undeveloped 
to warrant permanent establisaments. That, secondly, such a town should 
build sufficient small branches to ensure that every citizen had reasonable 
access to an establishment capable of providing the elements of a library 
service as described above, with not more than 14 miles between units; 
and thirdly that, if the size of the town justifies it (say, 150,000 and over) 
then the small branch libraries should be supported at certain key points 
by the provision of a smaller number of large branches. Finally, the 
whole: system, which J think of as the primary, secondary modern and 
grammar schocis of the service, should be linked to their University— 
the Central Library—which should be designed and stocked accordingly. 


BOOK BUREAUCRACY 


P. D. Gann, Gloucester County. 


Mr. Gardner has left out so many details that it is impossible to 
compare the service of mobile libraries with branches, e.g., bow long does 
the mobile stay at each service point; if stops are for short periods only 
does this mean that readers have to wait in exposed positions to “ catch 
the bus”; does it operate in the evenings or must workers living in the 
new estates rely on their wives’ choices; how often does it call; is the 
complete issue for all journeys carried in case readers visit it at stops 
other than their usual; are fines charged if a visit is missed; may books 
be reserved? 

I do not know Luton, but it seems to me that a town of 110,000 
would have enough business at its branches to justify a daily delivery 
service. If, in addition, each branch has a telephone and (better still) a 
union catalogue, it can give a central library service. With these 
facilities the disadvantages of having books shelved in different parts 
of the borough would be minimised, and the advantages would be less 

` congestion, less travel for the reader and a better chance of seeing 
qualified staff. 

Of course, readers used to modern bureaucracy would be impressed 
by having to travel to the centre of Luton and stand in a suppliant 
queue before being allowed a book! This and the untypical site have, 
no doubt, added to the library’s prestige as did the top-hatted attendant 
at Liverpool referred to in a recent article by Mr. Savage! 

I have no doubt that Mr. Gardner has forgotten more about librarian- 
ship than I have ever learnt—which makes me happy to-agree with his last 
two provocative statements. I think that general booklists, i.e., lists of 
new books, only lead us into competition with commercial libraries— 
and what public library can afford to buy hundreds of copies of a 
potential best-seller to be ready on publication day? If we were to 
concentrate on the subject approach, J think that we would be called on 
to supply a high quality service, as has been the case in Western Australia. 

On the last point, I would like to know how chiefs may be criticised. 
Editorials and semi-editorial features like Valuations may criticise printed 
publicity, which even if not actually offered, is fair game for review. 
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When other features of library service are attacked, the cry “ unethical” 
is raised. It is significant that Revaluations was pseudonymous. Unless 
chiefs put themselves up as Aunt Sallies as Mr. Gardner has done, a set 
of rules would seem to be needed to prevent misunderstandings—perhaps 
the S.M.C.C.L. and the A.A.L. could issue a joint sode?* 


*“ If Assistants are going to run away as the first cry of “unethical,” 
it is no wonder that Mr. Gardner thinks: we are a timid race. Your 
editor does not think it unethical to criticise a person or a library, and 
is tired of the gutless euphemisms of our professional journals. He, of 
course, expects to be criticised in turn and will gladly provide space for 
opposing points of view.—Ed. 


Challenging Frank Gardner—3 
Apathetic Assistants 


“ Criticism is necessary to keep Chief Librarians on their mettle, and 
there is not enough of it to-day. ... The thought of assistants to-day 
seems to be dominated by the examinations, and few seem interested in 
the broader aspects of librarianship.”—FRANK GARDNER. 


OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS 


L. GREAVES, Derky. 


Mr. Gardner infers that the controversy and vituperation of the 
thirties is lacking among our younger members to-day. I would go 
further and suggest that there is considerable discontent amongst library 
staffs which is, unfortunately, resulting in apathy rather than action. 
The reasons for this state of affairs would appear to lie in the Library 
Association, the conditions of working, and the staff themselves. 

The first’ impression which a junior gains of the Library Association 
is that it is a body which exists solely in order to extract money for 
which he receives no tangible benefit. Later impressions are that the 
Association does not, as Mr. Gardner points out, further the interests of 
the profession by taking the lead in matters affecting the profession. This 
inactivity, particularly the lack of publicity given to the library service 
and library affairs, means the loss of potential support from outside the 
profession, and importance of publicity in <his day and age cannot be 
over-estimated. The need for a Public Relations Officer cannot be 
minimised. It is deplorably true that large numbers of people have no 
idea at all of the potentialities of the library service and publicity at 
national level would help to remedy this and stimulate local effort. 

The conditions of working are the result of the inability of the 
Library Association to insist upon minimum standards, conditions and 
salaries, and its lack of standing as an authority and representative of a 
profession. The junior is quick to realise the truth of the saying that the 
library service is the Cinderella of local government services. Further 
experience shows that inadequate staff (numerically as well as profes- 
sionally) means that important aspects of library work, such as assistance 
` to readers, must be ignored in order that the charging and discharging 
of books might continue. The quality of the staff is in turn a reflection 
of the conditions and the most promising staff is frequently attracted 
elsewhere. 
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That professional staff are dominated by an exam-consciousness 
cannot be disputed. To take the whole of the Registration Examination 
in one sitting, as was the original intention of the Library Association, 
even at library school calls for such intense concentration of the syllabus 
that wider aspects must be ignored. 


BEING BROADMINDED 


Lorna, STAGG, Nottinghamshire County. 


No assistant possessing any initiative wishes to remain doing routine 
junior jobs for longer than he can help, and therefore is anxious to obtain 
the qualifications for a senior position as soon as possible. 

Assistants’ thoughts are dominated by examinations because these 
take up so much time. If the preparation is to be anything like thorough, 
a great deal of the time has to be spent studying and few hours.are left 
for outside interests, let alone the broader aspects of librarianship. Does 
Mr. Gardner want us to be broadminded within our profession, only? 
How dull for the people we meet outside the library! There is a very 
real danger in becoming narrow-minded, and even anti-social, outside 
library circles, when practically all one’s time is spent working in libraries 
and studying librarianship, part-time. 

Even at library school it is absolutely impossible, when taking four 
parts of Registration, to cover all the reading one should. One has to 
be selective, and this usually means that the broader aspects are left. 
Believe me, we want to be broad-minded but how can we be, until the 
crowded syllabus is altered in some way? 


Challenging Frank Gardner—4 


What’s Wrong with Library Schools? ? 


“Assistants have a year devoted to study, yet-often pass only one or 
two parts of the Registration Examination. Is there something 
wrong with the schools? This needs urgent. investigation.” —FRANK 
GARDNER. 


IF YOU WANT TO PASS, DON’T GO TO 
SCHOOL — 


Kerra Davison, Durham County. 


One of the principle reasons why people at library schools fail their 

examinations is that, unlike part-time students, they do not have an 
intense examination consciousness. 

f The library schools endeavour, fortunately, to take the broader view 
of librarianship. This, though very commendable, is not the way to 
examination success. To pass examinations, particularly at Registration 
Level, it is essential for students to be concerned with the “how” and 
not the “ why ” of librarianship. Any attempt by the student to take a 
broader view results in his “failing to answer the question ” and conse- 
quently he does not pass.. 

As long as the L.A. examinations continue in their present pattern, 
library school students will continue to fail examinations. 
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DISILLUSION 


Library Student, Cornwall County. 


AS a present student, I ask myself “Why did I come to, library 
school?” From outside it looks so simple—a whole year devoted to study. 
But the examination is designed, to all intents and purposes, to be taken 
one part at a time through a correspondence course. It is also true. that 
the glamour of a year away from the lengthy hours of a lending library 
has some significance, but disillusion soon comes as the rigours of a 
one-year course leave little time for amusement. , 

The course involves much pure learning “ by heart ”—the illustration 
processes in bibliography, library law, dates of first editions, number of 
volumes, not forgetting four cataloguing codes and five classification 
schemes. As the year progresses it often appears too much and, to avoid 
failing hopelessly, one tends to concentrate cn one or two parts. | 

Many of the schools appear to be ill-placed in either commercial or 
technical colleges. Invariably the library school is the smallest group 
and is’ pushed away into the smallest corner. Such facilities are, for an 
arduous course, completely and hopelessly inedequate. To have as many 
small schools in a profession such as ours appears to be completely 
uneconomic, i ; 

One-year students also have the difficulty of joining student bodies 
which generally cater for two, three or five-year students. Little force can 
be shown by library school representatives for adequate facilities when 
they are there only for a year and have an average of only 30 pupils, who 
often appear to other students to work all day, including lunch hours. ° 

Far be it from me to criticise the teachirg staff, but should we have 
tutors trained to lecture or practising librarians? At the moment we 
appear to fall between the two. 

This may seem a little critical, but I do whole-heartedly agree with 
a full-time course. It gives one a broader view of the ‘profession, the 
chance to see other systems, and the opportunity to talk and argue with 
other librarians. The only, answer is one school, a two-year course, a 
revised examination syllabus. and a more thorough backing from: the 

- profession. 


TOO MANY SCHOOLS 


CoLsTON H. HARTLEY. 


A. basic problem is that we have too many, too small schools. We 
need schools with teaching staffs large enough to have each member 
dealing with only one subject, and free to give personal guidance to the 
students, which is not possible if the lecturer has to keep up with two or 
more subjects. With too many schools each will wish to maintain its 
numbers and may not therefore have such high selection standards as 
the examinations would warrant. With the inequality of L.E.A. grants 
we cannot be sure that the’ schools are getting all the best of the prospec- 
tive students. Nor do all the’ libraries give their staff a good enough 
basic training before they go to the schools. 

A question the profession should’ decide is how large an annual 
output of qualified staff is required from the schools, allowing for 
feminine “wastage.” The question is obscured at the moment because 
we have not really tackled the problem of separating our staffs into ` 
“librarians ” and others—not “ professional” and “non-professional ” 
because some libraries sadly need professional administrative and 
accounting staff. I suspect that the feminine “ wastage ” is aggravated in 
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public libraries by the inadequacy of the H.G.D. scales, so that girls who 
are performing useful work in libraries until they marry, but without any 
pretensions to making it a career, are chasing exam. qualifications (and 
subsequent salary increments) as the only means to a living wage. This 
imperative need to qualify for better salaries must be forcing many young 
candidates of both sexes to try their luck while far too immature for the 
examinations. 

The question of lecturing on a syllabus set by someone else must 
wait on a decision about the recruitment of graduates. With the increase 
of university education, we may soon find it impossible to recruit from 
school-leavers the same calibre of people as have previously come straight 
into the profession. When this “ stream ” automatically progresses from 
school to university we shall have to recruit from graduates. Will the 
profession then be able to afford to wait for its entrants to graduate and 
then spend another year or two on library studies? We must make up 
our minds whether librarianship is to be a post-graduate subject or if we 
have to persuade the universities to institute a bachelor’s degreé in 
librarianship. Would such a degree be primarily in “applied bibliog- 
raphy ” (in Irwin’s term) with the libraries providing in-service training 
in the library “ skills”? 

We need to do much hard thinking before we can be satisfied with 
our library schools and our examinations. The easiest step might be the 
concentration on fewer, larger schools—if the authorities supporting the 
Colleges could afford this without Ministry support. 


Challenging Frank Gardner 


TOO MANY STUDENTS 
NEVILLE Dain, Head of Leeds Library School. 


I congratulate you on your editorial, which was far more interesting 
and informative than many of the vaporous articles with which the 
Assistant abounds. A new vigour seems to be radiating from the 
editorial chair. . 

Two subjects in the editorial aroused me. On one of them, “No 
subject departments,” my comment is of the briefest. In spite of Mr. 
Gardner’s past experience of a full public library service capable of 
supporting the most specialised and extensive enquiries in some subjects 
at least, he seems now to be adopting the outlook of the many librarians 
of comparatively small towns, who limit their views of our service to the 
provision of nice novels, and useful’ books for the uninformed and 
uninformabie people in the street. : 

“What’s wrong with Library Schools?” embodies some interesting 
and understandable reflections. His points there are not to be dealt with 
by a critical rejoinder because a librarian might expect that a suitably 
selected student should pass in more than “ one or two parts” of the 
Registration Examination after a year’s full-time course. I know nothing 
of his candidates and nothing of the courses rather surprisingly named, 
and am able to be neutral in my own remarks. Is Mr. Gardner sure that 
they were suitably selected candidates about whose results he is worried? 
Were they selected at all? Does he expect every student to pass the whole 
examination simply because a full-time course has been followed? Does 
he think that every worker in a library ought to pass the Registration 
Examination? What does he think is the purpose of the Registration 
Examination? : 

Having had nothing to do with the cases concerned, I will venture to 
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comment on my views and experience of education for librarianship. I 
have used the word “education” purposefully, and not “training,” but 
unfortunately most chief librarians and probably all library authorities do 
not show evidence of accepting that there is a difference. As a teacher, 
I am not concerned with training students to hold a date stamp level, and 
am disinterested in the methods of reserving books, registering readers, 
recording fines, and recovering overdue books, amongst hundreds of 
minor routine subjects which are very important in daily practice, but 
which add no more to the extent and value of the library service than 
washing-up does to a banquet. Routine is the vital oil of the service— 
it is Nor the service, and at least in Leeds School of Librarianship it is 
subordinated in the general treatment of subjects. I am, of course, con- 
cerned with whether books should be reserved, and if so which ones, with 
which persons are entitled to be registered as readers, and on what terms, 
with whether fines should be charged, and with the economics of recov- 
ering overdue books, etc. Even those aspecis of routine which I accept 
as within the scope of professional education are given minor treatment 
when compared with many other subjects. 


I am not even suspecting Mr. Gardner of confusing the two, but I 
wonder if he sends to the schools candidates who are either not ready 
for professional education or who should be expected in some cases 
possibly to be trained in routine practice, and not to aspire to the higher 
posts demanding bibliographical or administrative skill. Before I enrol 
any candidate I find it necessary not only to interview each one, but 
also to inspect their written work. J do not look in the latter for know- 
ledge of books or library practice, but for the ability to express ideas 
clearly and for rudimentary interest in the subject of the work. Even 
honours graduates are subjected to the sam2 methods of selection, and 
not all of them have been accepted. We cannot claim to produce leaders 
of the profession, as the qualities of leadership are inherent, but we believe 
that if leadership lies in the individual’s character it will -be given a 
stimulous to emerge by full time education. We cannot produce the 
qualities of mind which lead to the performance of skilled bibliographical 
work, but we can foster and direct those qualities. We do not represent 
- an effort to produce workers who are best suited to non-responsible 
routine work, and we do not believe that we can change such workers 
into the professionally capable. Much less can we expect to be able to 
push them through an examination. All tha: may beside the point, since 
all of Mr. Gardner’s candidates may have been educationally and person- 
ally suited to the intensive and advanced studies which are inevitable if 
the Registration Examination is to be reach2d in two and a half terms. 

That leads to a most important point, already realised, I believe, by 
Mr. Gardner.” The material in the Registration Syllabus is far too 
extensive and detailed to be studied efficiently or adequately in one session 
of three terms. ‘Two sessions lasting six terms are required for an 
adequate performance by teachers or students. Our machinery for full- 
time education was set up in an emergency after the last war. It became 
then urgently necessary to produce a plan foz the schools of librarianship 
- and for the examinations which would enable ex-Service -librarians to 
obtain grants under the Further Education and Training provisions. Delay 
necessary to consult the profession as a whole, to consider the systems 
of other countries, and to compare librarianship with other professions, 
would have been likely to have disqualified librarianship as a subject for 
grants to ex-Service candidates. On the basis evolved, excellently in the 
circumstances, but immaturely, the full-time training for our librarians 
has proceeded. 
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Last year the students of this school were more successful than at 
any time since the immediately post-war two years. Yet thirteen failed 
to pass the whole Registration Examination out of 28 students on the two. 
Registration courses. Ten did indeed pass.the whole examination and five 
completed it. Are the results to be judged by the work of the unsuccessful 
or the successful candidates? I think that if the courses had lasted for 
two years, not only would nearly all of them have passed the whole 
examination, but all of them would have digested their lectures and - 
reading. They would have finished the course with much more than 
success in the examination. I think that few of those who did in fact 
pass left with a clear grasp of the subjects or any knowledge that will 
remain with them unless they are fortunate in the opportunities which 
arise in their libraries to renew their acquaintance with some of the work 
done on the course. Frankly, I should dislike having to work at the 
pressure which I have found necessary for the task set before our Regis- 
tration students if I were again a student. 

If conclusions are of interest, mine are that Registration courses 
should last for two sessions, that fewer workers in public libraries should 
aim at becoming Chartered Librarians,.and that those who do aim at 
the intermediate qualification dependent on the Registration Examina- 
tion, should all pass through a Mly course. 


Challenging Frank Gardner 
THOUGHTS OF. A LIBRARIAN-ED UCATOR 


P. H. SEWELL, 
Head of the North-Western Polytechnic Library School, London: 


First an apology for the high-sounding title, “ librarian- educator,” 
but I want to emphasise my function rather than my institutional. . 
attachment. i 

I want to suggest that the British library profession should accept 
the fact that there is in it a place for the librarian educator. He is not 
a librarian taking a few years off from practice to help younger colleagues 
through their professional examinations. Neither is he a would-be 
pundit attempting to make weighty pronouncements remote from the 
turmoil of practical problems. As I see it he has a two-fold continuous 
task. On the one hand he must keep closely in touch with library policy, 
problems and methods, and analyse them as best he can in the light of 
what he can learn of current social, cultural and administrative trends. 
This gives him a continually modified standard of approach towards 
library practice. On the other hand he must set about subjecting his 
students to the impact of this set of professional concepts. To do this 
he needs some knowledge of teaching methods, a good deal of personal 
sympathy and understanding, and a firm belief in the contribution which 
librarianship has to make in building and maintaining a healthy and vital 
community. 

The aim of the librarian-educator is, I submit, to get the young 
library assistant to base his acquisition of professional skills on a con- 
ception of librarianship as a whole. He must visualise to some degree 
the total impact of libraries of all types on the community at large, as 
well as the impact of his own library on his own community, be it town, 
factory or college. He should go further, and as he learns more of the 
structure and functioning of our society, be ready with suggestions for 
creating a library service more adequate for developing needs, 
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However, the effectiveness of the librarian-educator will very much 
depend on. his dealings with the individual student. He usually finds little 
either of gross cynicism or laziness. More frequently he finds undeveloped 
mental powers and an unadventurous approach. The library student 

to-day has much more to build on than he had fifty years ago; conversely 
he has a much harder task in sorting out essentials. 

Here I put forward the view that the dissemination of ideas through 
conference papers and.articles has not always helped him. Most con- 
ference papers have, in addition to a few key ideas, much material, which 
fills in a pleasant half hour in a conference hall, but which yields little 
of use to a student.. The L.A. might consider issuing summaries along 
with the full papers. Library periodicals too often “ play to the gallery.” 
Sometimes the columns of the Assistant Librarian suggest to me a narrow 
world where personalities and professional politics bulk large. I would 
like to see more thought- provoking articles which would help to enlarge 
the young assistant’s Understanding of his job. 

_ The Librarian-Educator is concerned that the student shall learn to 
find his way with some confidence among his varied sources of profes- 
sional information. For most young librarians this demands a hard, 
concentrated effort. Few can afford short cuts. With a two-year course, 
more sureness of judgment could be obtained, because the student would 
have time to work more with the primary materials of librarianship— 
examining more closely individual services and methods against the back- 
ground of the community or institution served. As it .is, Registration 
students have to concern themselves largely with secondary sources and 
pre-digested material. 

One task is to convince students that the patient comprehension and 
assessment of facts and opinions is worth-while and will add up to some- 
thing more valuable than the glib slogan or catchy phrase. At the same 
time we must try to keep him from absorbing a mass of unrelated facts 
which ‘mean little to him and which diminish rather than increase his 


- confidence in his own judgment. A background of experience in an active 


library service is valuable here. 

Obviously, therefore, library schools need students of relatively 
mature years—22 years may ‘be appropriate in many cases. They also 
need to be able to lighten the overweighted curricula of a nine-month 
Registration course. The prior study of a Group D Literature syllabus 


‘does something to help matters. Another procedure which is proving 


effective in terms of examination results is to take a twelve-month instead 
of a nine-month course. A student equipped with reasonable ability who 
comes to a Library School at the appropriate stage in his professional 
career, will find the year’s course to be an effective educational experience. 
In view of the need to maintain professional standards, examination 
results are not entirely unsatisfactory—and stetistics show that the general 
level of passes, including Brighton and North -Western Polytechnic, are 
a good deal higher than Mr. Gardner’s experience suggests. 

Meanwhile, the librarian-educator needs—and to a large extent gets— 
full co-operation from the profession. He will welcome contacts with 
librarians tackling new problems and using new methods. It will 
encourage him if practising librarians think that it might be worth having 
his opinion on certain matters’ under consideration, since he must in his 
work garner many facts and opinions. He will ‘welcome constructive 
and informed criticism of his work, particularly when it is based on the 
recognition that he is performing an essential professional task which 
can be as rewarding as it is demanding. 
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Challenging Frank Gardner 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS—A STUDENT’S VIEW 


Joan M. Cooprer, North-Western Polytechnic. 

The idea that librarians should be specially educated for their 
profession is a comparatively recent one and the significance of that 
education is still under discussion, as indeed is the nature of librarianship 
itself. The vexed questions of professional and non-professional are all 
part of this question and so are the. pitched battles fought between tutors 
and examiners. It is somewhat disquieting to be a student of a subject 
and find that not only are the experts in dispute about what should be 
taught, but that there are even doubts cast at the nature of the student 
-himself, but we will try to examine what may be rather loftily called “ the 
aims and ideals of education for librarianship.” 

Librarians are, as we know, required in many varying kinds of 
libraries, ranging from the national copyright libraries where the art of 
conservation is practised to the smaller active local libraries where the 
art of judicious discarding may be more to the point. Between these two 
are unnumbered specialist libraries and the great bulk of the public 
libraries. A librarian is required to exercise varied skills, apart from the 
obvious ones of his “ mystery °—cataloguing and classification as well as 
bibliography. He will have to administer his staff and be wise and tactful 
in his dealings with the governing body of the library, to whom he is 
responsible. He will be expected to be knowledgeable and intelligent 
on most subjects under the sun and he must be fully aware of the purpose 
of the library and its place in society. His relations with the users of 
the library should make him conscious of the social purpose of the 
library for which he will be a guide and an interpreter, not the custodian 
of a dead museum piece. It follows that he must be a person of sound 
intelligence, must possess 2 good educational background and must be 
alert to the needs of the community. He should also be methodical and 
accurate and have administrative ability. Too often in the past, we fear the 
librarians have been of the shy, recluse type who regarded their -work 
‘as a quiet, pleasant job in refined surroundings. Perhaps that type 
departed with the advent of open access! 

So much for what librarians ought to be. How is the profession 
setting about educating its recruits to fit this ideal? Most of us know 
something of the history of that movement and the present position, 
where full-time schools, part-time classes and even correspondence classes 
exist side by side with the London University School of Librarianship 
which does not take the examinations of the professional body, but 
having had the advantage of earlier establishment prefers to make its own 
arrangements, The L.A. is in the position of being an examining body, 
but not a training one and so changes in the syllabus are built up, alas, 
on the failures of past students. It often seems that the syllabuses are a 
long way behind the latest. thoughts and developments in the schools 
and only slowly and painfully is the gap shortened, The emphasis in 
much of the syllabus is on the acquisition of professional skills and 
techniques and one becomes conversant with an astonishing amount of 
professional jargon. A good deal of this technical knowledge deals with 
skills of other crafts which take men a lifetime to learn but which the 
would-be librarian is expected to describe adequately in half an hour. 
It must astonish very junior assistants to find that they have to consider 
in their organisation lectures librarianship from the point of view of a 
chief librarian and the paper often requires them to’ write on situations 
which they can never experience in their professional careers for many 
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years. In quite a few of the papers one feels that the purpose behind 
the test has not been fully realised and consequently the range of questions 
goes from the purely factual and. mechanical to the type of discussion 
question which could well grace a degree paper. 

For a long time the attitude has prevailed that librarianship is 
essentially a practical subject and may best be learned “on the job.” 
Hence the late arrival of full-time schools and the early insistence on 
evening classes with their accompanying misevies, with the odd summer 
school thrown in for intellectual makeweight. The profession suffered 
from the lack of status accorded to one with a recognised training pro- 
gramme. Full-time schools are still not favourably regarded, by all 
members of the profession. Examinations continue to be geared to the 
idea that practical techniques and professional skills are the main end of 
library education and so, although full-time schools with their greater 
potentialities for concerted study, for advanced work and for producing 
new ideas, have increased since the war, still the content of that education, 
as far as the examination syllabus goes, is very far from the ideal of 
professional education. Far from being in the vanguard of professional 
thought and discussion, the schools are still tagging along at the heels of 
the examination syllabus. : 

As well as the teaching of professional skills, professional under- 
standing should be inculcated into the recruit, and this is only rather 
sketchily dealt with. Such a subject is the backbone of other professional 
training: the student at the Institute of Education is not taught how to 
mark a class register nor how to distribute morning milk; nor is he 
required to know what sort of furniture is best for classrooms. Rather 
he is taught a great deal about the history, theory and philosophy of 
education and also takes a wide comparative course in education, say 
in Europe or throughout the English-speaking world. 

Of course, librarians themselves are not always agreed on the 
philosophy of their’ own subject, for some think it is a technical subject 
and find anything else unnatural.. But it is just this highly practical 
attitude which keeps the librarian in his present somewhat lowly and 
indeterminate status, and the general impression of librarians’ work will 
continue to be limited to the tasks of issuing books, collecting fines and 
shelving books. Those who insist on the practical nature of librarianship 
may find one day that it will be done by photocharging and the B.N.B. 
Cynicism apart, unless professional education succeeds in giving an inter- 
pretation of librarianship in its wider context it cannot hope to attract 
the more scholarly elements needed. By wider context I mean the under- 
standing of the importance of books and libraries in the history of 
civilisation and of the human spirit. We should understand how they 
help to maintain the freedom of the individual and add to his self- 
education and self-expression, this in turn ccntributing to the well-being 
of society. Libraries are vital in extending the frontiers of knowledge 
and in preserving the wealth of the past. They represent our heritage 


and our future—they have rightly been described as “the power plants - ` 


where ideas in printed language are kept ready for use.” 

Is there enough emphasis laid on this fundamental -part of training, 
and is a careful enough selection made of the candidates able to absorb 
and interpret such ideas? That two-schools of thought exist is obvious 
in the co-existence of the training offered ty schools preparing for the 
L.A. examinations and that of the London School of Librarianship for 
its own Diploma. There the approach is more scholarly, though some 
may murmur more precious, but at least the course does demand some 
original work as well as giving more attention to the early history and 
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theory of librarianship. Moreover, there is complete integration between 
the course and the examination, in contrast to the perpetual perplexity 
of students and tutors alike in working for the L.A. examinations, 


One obvious shortcoming of the course for the L.A. Registration 
examination gives rise to the old adage that.a librarian knows how to 
classify a book, how to catalogue it, to shelve it, and even has a fair idea 
how to print and bind it, in short, everything except Low to read it. No 
heed is paid to the study of book evaluation and all thai it means, assessing 
a book, judging it as information or literature, acknowledging its style 
and authority, tearing the heart out of a book—that is the very essence 
of librarianship and although a librarian -specialises in not specialising, 
it is sad how far one can feel from the world of booxs while on such a 
course. If the syllabus were not wedded to the amassing of facts, more: 
time might well be spent on book work, evaluation, criticism and dis- 
cussion of various fields of study, as well as the preparation of individual 
book lists and bibliographies. __ 

It seems at least that a higher minimum level of attainment might be 
prescribed for the entrant to professional training; this would surely raise ' 
the status of the profession by attracting more highly qualified persons 
and the examinations and teaching could then be more closely integrated 
as there would be a more uniform standard of attainment among aspirants 
to the profession. It is true that salaries are inadequate at present to 
attract many candidates of requisite calibre, but an increase in salaries is, 
I suggest, linked closely with an increase in status, It is also true that 
at present Registration and Final examinations: progressively weed out 
those capable of taking further educational punishment but a higher 
educational standard would then approach more nearly that of the United 
States where qualified librarians take degrees in library science. I am not 
advocating following the American system in detail, where universities 
are notoriously prodigal of their degrees, but at least there is something 
to be said for’attaching library schools to universities and ensuring two 
years’ full-time study, as well as putting the training on a sound footing. 
But to do this means building up what Roy Stokes has called a recognised 
core of study. 

Perhaps the simplest way of dealing with this ‘problem is to state 
what: has been obvious, but which is seldom openly azknowledged: the 
distinction between professional and non-professional grades in library 
work only draw the line of demarcation even higher than usual. The 
non-professional grades could then be given some training and education 
in the routine skills and grounding of library practice, while more highly 
qualified candidates are selected for a two or more year course in 
librarianship leading to an examination at honours degree level. This 
would mean that at last the more highly qualified student would not be 
turned away from library work because of the routine work which means 
low: status and a correspondingly low salary. Thus, the distinction 
between those who could do the routine work of. the library and those 
whose administrative ability and powers of understanding fitted them for 
the higher posts would be made, and there would no longer be this 
ambiguous and somewhat absurd situation that any library junior with 
three passes in General School Certficate is a potential chief librarian. 

The great librarians of the past were often men of the highest culture 
and this was before the days of formal training; too often now the accent 
seems to be on administrators and technicians. A modern intellectual 
has’ stressed the need to restore the ideal of the librarian as a scholar - 
and a custodian of culture. Let us see that even if we cannot always 
approach that ideal, we do not, at any rate, walk in the cpposite direction, 
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Four Thousand Recommended Books 


K. R. McColvin 
Stock Editor, Lambeth Public Library. 


When the last edition of Whitaker’s Reference Catalogue was pub- 
lished, there were approximately 100,000 books in print. Even allowing 
for the fact that books go out of print quicker now than before the war, 
for the considerable remaindering policy and for the demise of Simpkin 
Marshall, it is. probable that this figure is near enough correct now after 
five years of publishing at the rate of over 18,000 titles every year. 

There is then a.corpus,of books, good, bad and indifferent, cheap and 
expensive, from which the librarian can draw for stock, and which should 
be considered not only during the process cf stock revision, but every 
time it is necessary to select a book. It is essential that libraries make a 
serious effort to relate their daily book purchzses to their actual holdings. 
Of course there is little need to do this for a zreat many new travel, war, 
and biographical books. To a large extent these titles select themselves, 
but these are not the only books one buys. Innumerable books on elemen- 
tary chemistry, photography, gardening, etc., are available, and many new 
titles are issued each year. How do you find out whether the new title is 
as good as or better—for your readers—than the titles you have already. 
Let us, as they say take for instance: French grammars. Every. library 
will have one or two, selected how, nobody knows. Often they are old 
schoolfriends—Collin’s French Grammar is mine. The publication of a 
new French grammar could well occasion an examination of the stock to 
see whether the increased number of travellers to France has caused any 
increased interest in learning French. It hes? Good. Clear evidence 
that three or four more French grammars are needed for the new season. 
Now what do you do? 

It is easy enough to find out if the new book is any good, but it is only 
rarely that new books are reviewed in relation to other books on the same 
subject—strangely enough it is more frequently found in reviews of 
novels: writers are for ever being compared with Graham: Greene or 
Kafka. So how do you find*out whether Jones’ Algebra for Everyman, 
1956, is better than earlier attempts at mathematics for the masses by 
Williams, Brown, and Robinson inter alia? You could.ask someone whom 
you think will know—an.expert,.but you would have to find one and then 
explain to him exactly what you think your readers want and would 
use. ; . 
The difficulties of this approach are obvious. What about lists of 
recommended books? These should clear the ground and enable the 
librarian to say that whatever new books are published, only these of the 
past need to be compared with them. Three main kinds exist: : the sup- 
plementary reading list or list of books recommended for further reading 
appended to a reliable textbook; a list issued by an institution connected. 
with the subject or with the assistance of suca an institution; reading lists 
compiled by public libraries. It would be hazardous to accept the recom- 
mendations of any person or institution however learned, without ensuring 
that they were properly related to the requirements of your readers, but 
these lists are at least objective and if used carefully, most valuable. 

Lists issued by. public libraries are a different matter. J-would like 
to make it quite clear that I do not consider it any part of the purpose of 
the book lists issued by Sheffield, Bethnal Green and many. other places 
to be useful to other libraries. They are published to assist their own 
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readers and staff, but if they achieve this in one place, one might reason- 
ably assume that they would be of some use to readers in almost any 
other place. 

But, honestly, are these lists of any use to readers anywhere? Most 
are simply a list: a dozen to a hundred titles without any statement of the 
principles of selection, or of the degree, kind or standard of the titles. 
You know, don’t you, that the list is often no more than some/all/ a few 
of the books the library happens to have on some subject or other 
dreamed up by the lending librarian. Of course these lists serve to.attract 
attention to neglected subjects and they can be given out by untrained 
assistants when someone asks “ Have you anything on...7?” I leave it 
to you to decide whether this is the best way to deal with these matters. 

What this really boils down to is that lists of recommended books 
are a real menace unless they have a clearly stated policy and give notes 
on the scope and purpose of the books. The lists must be reasonably 
comprehensive within their field. In these days of national co-operation 
and regional specialisation there is no harm in recommending a book you 
haven’t got; you can get it. A booklist can break down the barriers by 
which every library building is confined. 

Now, I suppose, I can hardly be expected to greet Dagenham’s Four 
Thousand Recommended Books, 3rd ed. 1956, with any great enthusiasm. 
The fact that it is the third edition indicates that it is thought useful in 
Dagenham: Mr. O'Leary is not a flogger of dead horses. It is a most 
interesting book, well worth sixpence and more—I mean that it is worth 
sixpence to anyone who just wanted a list of books on his subject. He 
could tear off the bits he didn’t want. The choice of books is intelligent 
and the whole thing is obviously the product of much thought and atten- 
tion to detail. The book is well printed in good sized type—none of this 
minute print in double columns for Dagenham—with large clear headings. 
The layout is-clean and attractive, but one or two titles are rather ugly, 
e.g. 


Burghardt, Machine tool operation. 2 vols. illus. 
H.D. and 1953 f 
A. Axelrod. 


In particular the layout of the fiction is unfortunate. If the titles had 
been printed a few more spaces across the page, it would not have been 
necessary to use a second line in some cases for authors’ initials. 

It is the introduction I really admire. How many librarians would 
dare say “The existence on our shelves of important series of books, 
such as the ‘ Loeb’ classics, must be taken for granted.” I will resist the 
temptation to indulge in the games of “It does not include... ” and 
“ Notable omissions are’...” Rather I would like to conclude with two 
points: firstly the foreword commences “ This catalogue is compiled for 
the general reader.” I don’t believe there is any such animal. Our readers 
are all different, different in age, sex and heredity, the object at varying 
levels and with varying results of innumerable influences and pressures, 
religious, political and social. Every day their minds are assaulted by 
radio, T.V. and press with various effects. We must remember that we 
are dealing with INDIVIDUALS. 

Secondly, does a list of general books get us very far? I think not. 
Each reader needs his own list. The needs of many readers can be met 
by a combined list which is annotated. A series of lists each devoted to 
a small field of knowledge is required, either including books for all 
sorts of readers or only titles suitable for particular readers at particular 
times. I’m waiting to see a list which contains recommendations of books 
in large type or basic English. 
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Unfair to Blyton 


—a review by W. A. SMITH, Plymouth Public Library. 


Try as I may, I cannot arouse much enthusiasm or even interest, 
when confronted by a list of books, no matter the subject, nor how well 
-it is produced. Perhaps this is rather an isolated and misguided view, but 
to me, irrespective of the story it tells; or the subject it treats, the essence 
of the book is in its appearance. 

This desirable feature, “ Appearance,” covers books of all shapes, 
sizes and binding. The Librarian who is used, I almost said “ hardened,” 
to the likes and dislikes of his readers, is, through a variety of circum- 
stances, forced to apply an even further narrowing of the field covered by 
the description of “ appearance.” By virtue of internal economy, very 
large books, no matter how well produced, present problems which flash 
automatically through the mind of the book selector; thoughts such as 
“ Can I afford to bind this book, if necessary—Can I shelve it adequately 
—TIs the casing strong enough to stand up to nozmal wear and tear—Will 
it require to be bound before going into circulation.” Similarly, the shape 
of the book is a further refinement of choice, for oblong books, no matter 
how desirable, are a real trouble to shelve. These are problems not to 
be easily dismissed, as they represent practical obstacles to normal every- 
day use. Herein, to my mind, lies the weakness of any list, despite any 
indication of size that may be given. “Oblong 64 inches” does not 
convey a particularly clear picture of a book, and cannot compare with 
the actual seeing of it, 

These are thoughts aroused in my mind fallowing an opportunity to 
peruse a recent book-list. This is Books for Young People—Group 1 

‘(Under Eleven); a completely revised edition, compiled by the North- 
Western Branch, under the editorship of Hilda McGill, and issued by the 
Library Association at 12s. (9s. to members). 

There is no intention of detracting from the value of the Book-List, 
because it does provide a very fire selection of books for that most difficult 
of all age-groups, the “under elevens.” The scope, variety, and mental 
capabilities contained within this age group are tremendous, and it is at 
this age that should come the real awakening cf the love of books. It is 
for this reason that certain points came immediately to my mind. Ona 
first glance, it appeared to me that the non-fiction selection had not been 
given the same care and attention as had the fiction. 

From my own experience, I know that there are many more suitable 
books available for this age group in several cf the subjects contained in 
this list. Topics such as Bible Stories—Lives of Christ—Railways—Ships 
—Nature Study—History—General Knowledge, to mention but a few. 
Of actual books there are the Golden Picture Books; certain volumes in 
the Observer series; The Child’s Book of Stars with its many companion 
volumes; Puffin Picture Books, sources of much pictorial information; 
Foulis’s This Land of Kings, the history books by R. and E. Power. 
These are omissions which while crediting the editors with their own 
reason for non-inclusion, should, I feel, be a must for any list aiming to 
deal fully with this particular age group. Simz-larly in the fiction selection 
there must be some reason for the omission cf books by such authors as 
Elizabeth Clark, Geoffrey Higham, F. H. Lee, F. H. Pritchard, Monica 
Edwards, Mrs. H. C. Cradock, Mrs. A. C. Hann and Ivy Wallace, to 
mention but a few. I note also the exclusion of the Blytons and, risking 
the consequences, state quite firmly that certain of her books should have 
been included, because Enid Blyton does provide that important “ some- 
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thing ” that few other writers for this age can produce. 


a 


Despite these comments, I would commend the compilers for their 
work. Itis an achievement that I would quite willingly call my own, and 
anyone using this list as a working tool can be assured that the books 
really do serve the purpose for which they were written. 


Somebody Loves Us. Mr. L. G. 
Prettejohns of Southwark Library, has 
kindly contributed the following:— 

After the excitement caused by 
Kingsley Amis’s portrait of a public 
librarian, it is encouraging to see a 
tribute paid to them by another con- 
temporary writer, Neil Bell. In his 
forthright book My Writing Life, pub- 
lished recently by Alvin Redman, he 
says: — 


CRAMER'S 
for MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
AND MUSIC’ BINDING 


139, New Bond Street 
London, W.1 


K Special Music Enquiry Bureau 








"Phone: 2 Lines 
3484-5 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


J. STARR & SONS, LTD. 


Specialist Library Bookbinders 


Dawber Street Works 
Wigan, Lanes. 


One Quality only—The Best 


“There is no trouble they will not, 
take. I do not think the public gener- 
ally, and young writers particularly, 
have any idea of the wealth of inform- 
ation that is theirs for the asking in 
our public libraries. There are at least 
half a dozen names that should accom- 
pany mine, as collaborators, on my 
title page. Here are three: the late 
James Ross; W. S. Haugh; the late 
Frederick Cowles.” > 
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THE CHANCE 
TO READ 


Public Libraries in the 
‘World To-day : x 


by LIONEL McCOLVIN 


The. author is one of the world’s great librarians, City Librarian of 
Westminster and Vice-President of the International Federation of Library 
Associations, On the basis of a lifetime’s experience in the public library 
movement, he has now written this survey of public libraries in the 
United Kingdom, the United States, the Dominions, Europe and under- 
developed countries from the Caribbean to Pakistan. - 

From this factual and fascinating survey he turns to a consideration of 
standards of service, personnel and’ material, of criterid of excellence, at 
which library services should aim. Mr. McColvin believes that people 
everywhere should have the full opportunity of using books, and it is his 
aim in this book to help promote and assist in achieving this ideal, 

The Chance to Read will appeal to all who have a professional interest in 
the promotion of books and reading and in the work of libraries and, 
indeed, to all who believe that there is a relation between reading and the 
quality of a civilization at the crossroads. 
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Edited by W. G. Smith, Finsbury Public Libraries 
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Fantasy at Edmonton 
Is Golf a Fine Art ? 


“ Categorisation of books has been a subject which has interested, amused 
and even mildly annoyed in the past, but the latest catalogue of new books 
available at Edmonton Libraries is little short of fantastic. 

“ Under the heading of Useful Arts are books on gliding, commercial and 
financial knowledge, and ‘ Your Pets and Mine.’ And while on the subject who 
wants to learn the ‘ useful art’ of parachute jumping? 

“< Fine and recreative arts’ is another heading which should be easy to 
define, but here again, it seems that sport would better describe the ‘fine arts ’ 
of climbing, fishing, golf, boxing and big game hunting, while Sir Gordon 
Richards’ life story could probably have been squeezed into the ‘ autobiography ’ 
section. 

“While commending the activity of Edmonton’s libraries and the varied 
selection of books always available, would it not be possible to devise a better 
system of categorisation than one which gives us the autobiography of a bug- 
hunter as Travel?” 


The above extract is reprinted with kind permission from the Totten- 
ham and Edmonton Weekly Herald of November 11th, 1955, and is a 
fine example of how librarians destroy the value of their printed publicity 
by being dominated by their own techniques and jargon. 

Dewey offers a convenient means of arranging a catalogue, but no- 
one imagines that knowledge can really be divided into ten classes. Yet 
the Holy Fourteenth Edition has become our Gospel and any deviation: 
from its sacred word a sacrilege. It is perhaps inevitable that generations 
of librarians reared on cat. and class, should regard it as heresy to suggest 
that golf and big-game hunting are not fine arts (“ Why, Sir, are they not 
in the 700’s?”) or that the layman regards it as just a little odd to have 
cures for rheumatism, parachute jumping, weed-killing and pancake- 
making lumped together as useful. arts. 

One of the troubles is that our booklists are often compiled by cata- 
loguers, some of whom seldom see the reading public and to whom con- 
formity with cataloguing rules is the main reason for the library’s 
existence. Thus, popular novelists appear in booklists in such distorted 
forms as PRIESTLEY, John Boynton and HARTLEY, Leslie Poles (this from 
the Portsmouth Reader) when they really mean our old friends J. B. 
Priestley and L. P. Hartley. Eastbourne has a more sensible approach 
with Sir William Slim and Walter De La Mare in their normal form 
instead of the distorted reversals decreed by cataloguing rules. Authors’ 
names, in the Eastbourne lists are given in their best known form, an 
attempt being made neither to find the full Christian names of E. M. 
Almedingen nor to reduce Erskine Caldwell to Caldwell, E. Absurdity 
goes further than usual in Southport’s list with an entry —Times (The)! 
Why, incidentally, does the cover of every issue of the Southport Bulletin 
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have a picture of a lovelorn couple entwined around a tree-trunk? 

Let it be clear that this is not an attack on cataloguing rules—provided 
they are kept to their proper place in the catalogues. Uniformity of entry 
may be desirable in the catalogue, but consistency is not always a virtue 
and there is little point in it for general booklists. These are presumably 
designed to interest existing readers and attract new ones. Slavish adher- 
ence to Cutter, Dewey and the Joint Code succeeds only in repelling 
general readers or, as has happened at Edmonton, brings derision on 
libraries and librarians. 


CHALLENGING FRANK GARDNER 


During ycur interview with Frank Gardner, you could have thrown a lot 
of light on the whole business of the terrific congestion on Saturdays at Luton 
Central Library by asking just one further question: “ What are your hours of 
opening?” 

_ A former Luton resident told me that the Central Library closes at the 
absurd hour of 7.0 p.m. and he could only use the service by “rushing down 
in the lunch hour.” There was insufficient time after his office closed at 5.30 
to get home, have tea and return in reasonable time to choose his books—‘ an 
extra hour would have made all the difference.” Many of the industrial 
workers must be worse off—they have to clean up and change clothes as well. 
No wonder that they leave their visits to Saturdays when the whole service must 
suffer from an appalling congestion. | The cathedral hush in libraries is a thing 
of the past, but how much fruitful contact can there be between reader and 
librarian under these conditions? - 

Mr. Gardner has a notable record at Luton, but 7,000 issues in nine hours 
is one record that he can keep. 


D. Brown, County Branch Library, Corby, Northants. 


A paragraph in the “ Interview with Frank Gardner ” is headed “ What’s 
wrong with Library Schools?” Brighton is one of the Schools mentioned by 
name as being “ popular ” with members of the Luton staff; and it is stated 
that “ assistants haye a year devoted to study, yet often pass only one or two 
parts of the Registration Examination.” 

l hope it will not be thought that I over-estimate the importance of 
examination results if I draw attention to the following facts:— 

In the nine completed years of its existence the Brighton School has wel- 
comed a total of six. Luton assistants. One of the six only passed Groups A 
and C of the Registration Examination; the other five, however, all completed 
the Examination at the end of their course. If Luton is not satisfied with these 
results, Brighton will try to do better—but I am inclined to think that either 
Mr. Gardner’s memory momentarily failed him during the interview, or that 
his remarks were incompletely reported. Incidentally, the results included one 
“ Honours ” and two ‘ Merits.” 


W. H. C. Lockwoop, Brighton School of Librarianship. 


Mr. Gardner Replies .. . 


This is not an answer. We all have a right to opinions, and if mine have 
provoked people to express theirs,—well, the. Editor has achieved his object. 
But comment should be made on one or two misunderstandings and exten- 
sions of what I said. 

On the Municipal Libraries Section. J said at first sight it seemed unneces- 
sdry, which means someone has yet got to show me it isn’t, Ever since I 
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came into the profession, the Library Association has been reorganising ilself, 
and the last reorganisation to strengthen Branch representation took place only 
three years ago——now we want to strengthen Section Organisation. Organ- 
isation has only one purpose, to do something efficizntly, and personally 1 want 
the Library Association to concentrate on the doing and let the organisation 
alone for a while. 

And really Mr. Dayinson! Not only did 1 not want the Association of . 
Assistant Librarians to disappear, but I said so in the next sentence. To read 
into my statement a wish to abolish it is a feat of logic beyond my, comprehen- 
sion. 

l have great sympathy with Mr. Greaves, and much of what he says is 
true. But I doubz if apathy is greater in librarizs than other departments— 
library staffs are at least still in contact with the world of ideas, while some 
Town Hall staff members left them behind when they left school. We aren’t 
progressing so slowly, either—I could name a dozen library services which are 
spending nine or ten times as much as in 1939, 

On Service points. Mr. Best Harris may well be right for his experience— 
l can only speak for mine. But because I look at distribution costs, it doesn’t 
necessarily mean that 1 am only interested in economic aspects of book 
service. I would agree with Mr. Gann, if we were forcing Luton readers to 
come to our Library,—but my remarks were prompted by the very obvious 
reader preference—from one post-war branch area people still come to the 
Central Library. Of course, what we really want is some facts on area planning, 
not opinions. We are lacking a real factual basis for most of our forward 
planning. : 

On Library Schools. Let me make two things clear. 1 am for, not against 
Library Schools, and I think they are one of cur positive post-war achieve- 
ments. Maybe if students are failing, the fault is with the syllabus, or the 
length of the course. Personally I suspect the length of the course. Second, 
to Mr. Dain particularly, who am I to select pople to attend schools? My 
staff are appointed on an educational qualification, and they are told on 
appointment that they are expected to qualify. To. attend Library School, they 
apply for a County grant and all are treated on an equal basis. Selection by 
the school is a different matter, but I firmly reject any idea that the Librarian 
should act as arbiter. 

And finally, with reference to Mr. Brown’s letter on this issue, J am quite 
unrepentant about the fact that Luton Central Library closes at 7 p.m., and I 
am glad that he will be even more scornful about the fact that we close on 
Saturdays at the unearthly hour of 6 p.m. My heart bleeds for the unfortunate 
who has to disturb his lunch hour, since he hasn’t time when leaving the office 
at 5.30 to get home, have his tea in comfort and get to the library before 7. 
I take it his Saturdays are fully occupied with golf. I am glad we have a 
modern minded committee that thinks a good service is worth a little trouble 
in using, and that a young library assistant should have at least reasonable 
leisure if he or she is to be attracted to a profession which has few material 
rewards, if many compensations. 
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Women 


Women in Librarianship was the subject of an article by Marion 
Wilden-Hart in the May issue. Verbal comment has varied from “ con- 
gratulations on raising fundamental issues” to the .single-syllabled 
expletive from some of the Manchester female staff. Comments fit to 
print appear below. 


‘Non-U 


All women librarians must be squirming under the whip of scorn 

and derision with which Marion Wilden-Hart seems to be lashing them. 
This may not have been her intention, but the makings of a provocative 
and useful article have been spoiled by incoherence and false logic. 
_ In the first place, may I, as a mere male, suggest that there are still 
some men who look for a fair degree of. intellect in women and who wish 
to see women exercise some critical faculty and express considered 
opinions of their own? Secondly, there is nothing in a successful career 
which should upset the balance of the emotional sphere of marriage. 
When this does occur, it is the fault of the persons concerned, not of the 
career. Thirdly, may,I protest violently against this false assumption that 
“a man generally likes a women who makes him feel at home, superior 
and satisfied with himself.” What a debased and degrading view of 
women is implied here! A competent cook and a cosy housekeeper, con- 
tent to sink away into mute oblivion in order to ensure male’s superiority 
and make him feel complacently and idly “ satisfied with himself.” Is 
this the state that the women of librarianship aspire to? 

Miss Wilden-Hart repeats the oft-made statements that women waste 
time powdering their noses. They waste, presumably, working time. If 
so, how can they be said to possess a “ keen sense of duty”? Again we 
are told that they are “ subject to petty jealousies . . . and easily demoral- 
ized by little things.” Yet we ‘are asked to believe that they possess 
“intuitive sympathy.” Is not this sympathy one of the qualities by which 
people usually overcome petty jealousies and little upsets? She can hardly 
expect us to reconcile such wildly conflicting ideas. 

Miss Wilden-Hart also seems to hint vaguely that there might be 
something slightly disreputable (or non-U, perhaps) in being “library 
conscious ”—in seeing that the borrowers’ register is up-to-date, and that 
there is enough stationery ready for use, etc. I suggest that there is 
nothing dangerous or disreputable in routine, within reasonable limits. 
Would that there were more assistants in librarianship who were pre- 
pared to perform these necessary tasks without turning up their noses. 


BRYNMOR Jones, Loughborough School of Librarianship. 


Declaration of Immodesty ` 


The article on Women in librarianship was most interesting and even 
prompts me to overcome my “inherent reluctance to take part until 
asked,” in order to comment that while inherent seems to me to be abso- 
lutely correct, I am unable to convince myself that this reluctance should 
be described as 2 quality. I would say rather that it is a defect, and the 
main reason why the place of women in the business and professional 
world is still debated. Can we -wonder that our ability is so largely 
unrecognised, when we are at such pains to conceal it? 
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However that may be, modesty has no place in a highly competitive 
world, and nor; I may add, have the emotions. Indeed I was surprised 
that Miss Wilden-Hart did not challenge the old assumption that women 
are more apt to be affected by their emotions than men. No doubt it was 
true, at one time, but I cannot accept that a woman to-day will allow her 
feelings to affect her judgment, as far as her job is concerned, any more 
than would a man of comparable intelligence and education. 

Finally, I deeply regret the comment that “‘few women seem to be 
able to ride the storms safely and well without damaging their health.” A 
most unfortunate sentence, which may well undermine the chances of 
women applicants for the next big post! (Always assuming that selection 
committees read the Assistant). In case they do, may I seize the oppor- 
tunity to state that I for one have every intention of riding all storms 
successfully. (Modesty, I said, has no place in a competitive world). 


Miss D. H. Hupson, Notts County. 


The Superiority of Women 


Miss Wilden-Hart has dealt in a forthright and trenchant manner 
with the difficulty of advancement for women in municipal libraries. The 
problem is even more acute in academic libraries, and yet women entrants 
to the profession far outnumber the men. Whatever a woman’s academic 
record and proved professional ability, she is excluded from the highest 
posts, those of University Librarian and Deputy L:brarian. This may well 
be on account of what Miss Wilden-Hart calls traditionalism and the fear 
that men may be unwilling to accept a woman’s seniority. There are many 
single women graduates for whom librarianship is a profession and not 
merely an occupation which precedes marriage. Given the chance, they 
will work with energy and devotion. Women have been proved capable 
of administration in every profession and sphere of public life; many have 
become outstandingly successful Chief Librarians in the United States and 
in other countries, notably Italy. They will rise to the highest level in 
university libraries in this country if committees will only have the 
courage to appoint the best candidates, irrespective of sex. How many 
capable women there must be on university library staffs throughout the 
country who would echo the words of Miss Deborah Jenkyns. “She 
would have despised the modern idea of women being equal to men. 
Equal, indeed! she knew they were superior! 


Joan E. FRIEDMAN, University College of North Staffordshire. 


Satisfaction—Stagnation 


I trust that Miss Wilden-Hart will take it in the right spirit if I 
describe her as a suffragette with a sense of proportion. Her article Women 
in Librarianship, brings a balanced point of view to a problem which 
has been aired from time to time over more years than either she or I 
have spent in librarianship. Any comment must necessarily be on general 
terms, and my first point is that boys, before they enter national service, 
are on the whole slower in learning and applying details than girls. This, 
plus the irritating interruption of the aforesaid military grind, means that 
authorities are more likely to regard with favour the female assistant 
with her promise of five or six years’ unbroken service at least, and that, 
in a boy’s own interests, a far higher standard should be set at the 
recruiting stage. We lose boys after military service and therefore those 
who are recruited should show the ability to progress to qualification in 
spite of a long interruption and sufficient potential sense of vocation to 
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bring them back to-the profession after release. Therefore, it appears 
that we have a smaller proportion of men with commensurately higher 
ability than the general body of women assistants. It follows, then, that 
the ratio of promoted men will be higher than that of promoted women, 
even bearing in mind the greater loss of women through marriage. 

On a more prosaic basis, it must be admitted that committees tend 
to regard sex as a bargaining weapon, and rightly or wrongly appoint men 
to the higher administrative posts., It is a feature common to many pro- 
fessions. There are good women doctors, architects, barristers, etc., but 
few, so far, have gone right to the top. ,I am not here labouring the ethics 
of the matter, merely stating a fact. Can it really be that the urge to 
serve prevents women from assuming top responsibility? I am sure our 
Vice-President, Miss Willson, will forgive me for citing her as an out- 
standing instance of this in our own profession. For years she has done 
excellent work in committee and council, but only now, in spite of pre- 
vious urging, is she on the threshold of the Presidency. 

Finally, ask most married men if they are allowed to feel “ satisfied 
with themselves.” Fortunately, I feel, the answer will be a definite “no 
Satisfaction borders upon stagnation in any walk of life. 


E. F. Ferry, Deputy County Librarian, Derbyshire. 


Follow the Ancient Greeks 


By a coincidence I have to-day read two articles on the status of 
women in professions, the first, in your valuable journal, written by 
Marion Wilden-Hart, the second in the Evening News from the pen of 
Helena Normanton, Q.C. ‘Miss Wilden-Hart is filled with sad reflections 
on the place of her sex in Librarianship, whilst Miss Normanton cries 
robustly, “The Law makes ‘a lovely career for women, full, of chances, 
variety and excitement.” She ends with the words, ... the ancient 
Greeks knew a thing or two when they said ‘ ‘Character is Destiny.” 
During nearly fifty years in Librarianship (I have retired recently), I have 
witnessed revolutionary changes in the aspects and prospects of our pro- ` 
fession, none more startling than the advent of women to our ranks. 
Women have made a great contribution to the efficiency and human 
values of our service, and I expect to see in recognition of this, the oppor- 
tunities for their promotion grow as the years pass. Courage, ladies! 


W. J. A. HAHN. 


Bibliography 
Miss Wilden-Hart’s article on “ Women in Librarianship” in the 


April Assistant lacks only one thing. May I supply it? It is a biblio- 
graphy, and one entry is sufficient :— 


Beauvorr, Simone de, The second sex; translated from the French and 
edited by H. M. Parshley. Cape, 50s., 1953. 


For annotation may I add that it should be required reading for all 
bright and enquiring minds who think and write about Women (with a 
capital * W `) and useful reading for anyone else. Particularly useful for 
any women librarians who might be making, like Miss Wilden-Hart, an 
eternal virtue out of present necessity, and are prematurely resigning 
themselves and their sex, now and in the future, to being housekeepers to 
libraries, on unprofessional grades, while waiting for husbands. 


Norris SUTHERS, St. Marylebone Public Library. 
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Exercise in Co-operation 
The A,A.L. Conference, 1956 


. Norwich did us proud; socials, drama, parties, visits, coach tours, 
exhibitions, civic reception, and even madrigals! Twin secretaries, Sayer 
and Surridge looked exhausted at the finish, but should be consoled by 
the general approval of their efficient arrangements. 

All grades of assistant from new junior to Deputy seemed to mix at 
this conference better than ever before. Your Editor found himself at a 
different table with new friends for every meal (“ No-one would invite 
you a second time,” said the Vice-President!) and the circulation seemed 
general. Certainly the social side was a great success, although the weight 
of nearly a year’s hard preparatory work sat heavily on Secretary Surridge 
when young Norris Suthers declared that the conference was just an 
excuse for a glorious party. 

The Norwich Theatre Group provided specially for our benefit a: 
performance of Sartre’s one-act play In Camera, which has failed to obtain 
the Lord Chamberlain’s approval and which the local reporter described 
as “a sin-teresting group of characters in hell, doomed for eternity.” We 
hoped he was referring to the play and not the conference. 


Too Many Dabblers 


Co-operation and Vollans are practically synonomous, so Mr. Vollans 
duly opened the more formal side of the conference with “ Don’t let’s be 
narrow-minded.” The present set-up of regional, subject and national 
co-operation is nothing to be proud of and, with too many autonomous 
groups dabbling with the problem, we are missing the boat for national 
grants. An all-powerful policy-making committee is needed to co- 
ordinate the lot (and perhaps such a body could, deal with other aspects 
of librarianship, too). : 

Michael Argyles guided our way through schemes for co-operation 
in the non-technical fields. Too many small public library authorities is 
a basic cause of inefficient book selection and an unnecessary strain on 
the regional bureaux. We felt that the burezux needed more indepen- 
dence and the power to refuse to deal with unsuitable requests. It had 
been suggested that too much inter-lending was the result of inexperienced 
and/or incompetent junior staff not suggesting altérnatives to the readers 
or finding out their exact needs. The juniors hit back hard at this with 
a demand for more training and a better examp'e of responsibility from 
their elders. Jt was hoped that special libraries would co-operate more, / 
a national scheme by subject being preferred to their adherence to the 
present regional organisations. i 


Union Catalogues—An Abomination 


“ Union catalogues at branches are a time-consuming abomination 
and should be abolished ” was the bombshell thrown at discussion leader 
Gweneth Smith, who found all groups opposed to her suggestion that they 
were a good thing. We felt that the time and money they take would be 
much better spent in providing all branches with the full B.N.B. service 
and other Bibliographical tools. Undaunted, Miss Smith continued to 
lead a vigorous series of discussions in which more juniors spoke up than 
with any other leader. 

Full interavailability of tickets received general approval, although a 
majority felt that it could not always be permitted locally, where the result 
would be the swamping of a good service by people from areas served by 
inefficient authorities (Eric Moon condemneé this attitude as “ parochial 
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bloody-mincedness ”). : 

Book-selection committees received little support, most members 
being happy to leave it in the hands of department heads, provided that 
suggestions from others were welcomed. Everyone seemed to welcome. 
unlimited loans of reference books except in the few major libraries, and” 
felt that mere townsmen had much to learn in this respect from the 
counties. Tales of loans of Grove and Britannica made reference assis- 
tants’ hair curl, and Mr. Hepworth made the waves permanent with the 
news that Norwich lends incunabula. Co-operative storage was thought 
to be essential with Mr. Vollans making frequent pleas for us to have a 
little more mutual trust. 


Rubbish, Mr. Colehan 


Phillip Colehan expected to find little interest: from Southerners in 
the scientific fields, having a vision of a leisurely, academic life in the 
South in contrast with the grim North, where only brass talks. However, 
the only person to make a strong adverse criticism was Manchester’s 
Brenda Walker, whose ejaculation of “ Rubbish” startled the assembly. 
Everyone seemed agreed that here was the most fruitful field for develop- 
ment, and few seemed to think either the technical colleges or the smaller 
public libraries capable of providing a good service. The L.A. should take. 
a more definite lead in obtaining a national provision of scientific litera- 
ture, perhaps based on the proposed national scientific lending library 

with the state-aided assistance of, say, fifty of the largest public libraries. 
f The N.C.L.'s representative, Peter Caldwell, persuaded us that the 
greatest service of that institution lies in its development as a Biblio- 
graphical centre ‘rather than as a national lending library. He found 
_ plenty of criticism of union catalogues of the regional bureaux and some 
agreement that their scope should be limited to older and foreign books. 
Speedier means of communication and the reduction in the mass of 
forms at present used was thought to be possible by methods ranging from 
teleprinters, to short-wave radio, while guided missiles and carrier pigeons 
were also suggested! 

Arbitrary systems of subject specialisations were not popular, 
although no-one seemed quite sure how a reasonably complete coverage 
could be achieved without them. 


Pedantic Shower 


The final session seemed to be dominated by members from London 
and the North-East, and their joint resolutions will be dealt with in Coun- 
cil Notes (page 119). The emphasis seemed to be on a plea for a national 
policy, national funds and national enforcement with general condemna- 
tion of the present system in which the elaborate apparatus of regional 
bureaux and N.C.L. provide for thé insufficiencies of many public 
libraries. There was a tendency in this session to disregard the broad 
essentials and concentrate on minor points; a tendency which led Middles- 
brough’s Don Davinson to condemn us all as a “ pedantic shower.” 

“This conference is not at all what T expected,” said one young lady . 
~—and she enjoyed it all the more for that. 


Beer and Skittles 


—-another view of the Conference. 

In a recently published book, “ The Great Crash,” 1929,” J. K. 
Galbraith, after outlining the many reasons why men meet together in 
the course of business, comes to what he describes as one of the oldest, 
most important, and least understood rites in American life. This is the 
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tite of the “no-business meeting”; a meeting which is convened, not 
because there is business to be done, but because it is necessary to create 
the impression that business is being done. 

Such meetings, he points out, are more than a substitute for action. 
They are widely regarded as action. The fact that no business is actually 
transacted is not normally a serious cause of embarrassment to those 
attending, for various formulas have been devised to prevent such 
embarrassment; the most heavily relied upon being the exchange-of-ideas 
justification. 

Now I am not implying, of course, when I refer to the A.A.L. Con- 
ference at Norwich as a no-business Conference that the organizers were 
bankrupt of ideas on Library Co-operation, but it did seem to me that 
the social aspects of the affair (as Galbraith puts it—‘ the warmth of 
comradeship, the interplay of personality, the stimulation of alcohol ...”) 
seemed to be most in evidence, and I began to suspect, as the week-end 
wore on, that they provided the impetus that was behind the organisation. 

Not, of course, that it was all beer and skittles. People gathered 
together, compared administrative methods, and discussed, with pedantic 
attention to detail, various aspects of the subject. And there was the 
final session, when parts were related to the whole, when resolutions were 
invited, offered, chopped about, and solemnly voted on as if they were 
really going to have an immediate, or even eventual effect on the organ- 
isation of libraries in this country. 

But the real business of the week-end, as I saw it, was all over by 
then. The crates of empties piled up outside the back door were witness 
to that; the yawns at breakfast had already proclaimed it; the telephone 
numbers exchanged were written confirmation,.and the morning-after 
fug in certain rooms, heavy with beer and cigarette smoke, lingering long 
after the delegates were home and conscientiously writing their reports, 
almost tangible evidence. 

However, does it matter? In spite of Galbraith in The Great Crash 
and me in the Assistant, no-business meetings and no-business Conferences 
will continue to be held, and perhaps it is as well. Business men, politi- 
cians and librarians all need their illusions. And I need a week-end out 
occasionally. 

Norris SUTHERS, St. Marylebone Public Library. 


A.A.L. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


REVISION COURSES, 

A limited number of Registration and 
Finai “courses will be available to run 
from september to December. These 
short period courses are reserved 
exclusively for those students who have 
already sat the examination in the sub- 
jects required. 

The closing date for application is 
28th August, but forms for Final revi- 
sion courses will be accepted up’to one 
week after publication of the summer 
examinations results if this is later than 
28th August. 


FULL LENGTH COURSES. 
Applications for First Professional; 


Registraticn, and Final courses begin- 
ning autumn, 1956, must be completed 
and returned by 15th September. Full ` 
particulars of the courses offered are 


given in the current edition of the 
Students’ Handbook. (L.A. 3s. 6d. 
post free). 


Forms, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 

Forms may be obtained from the 
A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales 
Officer, Mr. J, S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, 
Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, who 
will be pleased to answer any enquiries 
concerning the courses. Stamped 
addressed envelopes for replies would 
be appreciated. The fee for each course 
is £2 7s. ód., plus 10s. extra to students 
in Africa, America, Asia and 
Australasia. 
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Council Notes are presumably intended to 
COUNCIL NOTES present to members a reasonably comprehensive 
summary of the more important Council pro- 
< ANAEMIC’ ceedings, including, Mr. Moon would say, some 
information as to personalities and the points 
made in discussion as well as the conclusions 
arrived at and minuted. Mr. Moon is engaged 
in a well-intentioned campaign to make these 
reports more interesting and readable, and it 
cannot.be denied that a light touch when dealing with serious matters is 
an enviable quality in a reporter; it becomes a liability only when the 
demands of “ readability ” outweigh those of clear reporting—when' the 
latest witticism of Mr. Surridge or Mr. Smith (W.G.) assumes more import- 
ance than the careful presentation of an argument or the adequate explana- 
tion of a decision. 


As a member of the Council, I found the report in the April Assistant 
reasonably intelligible, but I wonder how it read to some of those less 
fortunately placed. Council members, for instance, will recognise the 
relevance of the orbit of the Moon; they will remember the decision 
about the British Council Primers (anyone else deemed to be interested in 
this piece of business might surely be expected to be curious as to the 
outcome—or is the item recorded solely for the sake of Mr. Surridge’s 
_mot?); they will not be unduly puzzled by the “reaffirmation of the 
~- A.A.L.’s policy of providing correspondence courses for all subjects .. .”. 
though I can-imagine many readers wondering why, in that case, we fail 
to provide them all (a word of explanation would have helped); and 
Council members will know that, in spite of the headline, black does not 
really equal white (instead of perpetuating that not very intelligent com- 
ment it would surely have been more useful to draw attention to the fact, 
emphasized in debate, that the two motions relating to institutional mem- 
bership of the L.A. are not contradictory at all, since those of us who 
would like to see institutional membership abolished would nevertheless 
rather see it rationalized than left as it is). 


I think Mr. Moon has underestimated the intelligence of members— 
both by assuming that all their hard facts must be gilded with levity, and 
by believing that they can be satisfied with incomplete but easily digested 
snippets like those referred to above. Or am I alone in finding these 
notes, like those sections of the popular press which they imitate, shoddy, 
uninformative, and pathetically anaemic What wi'l be our reaction when 
reports of L.A. Council proceedings degenerate to the same level? 


A. C. Jones, Deputy Librarian, Brentford and Chiswick. 


says 


former Editor 








Mr. Jones moves his duelling | 
ground from the editorial column IT’S UP TO YOU 
to the more spacious correspond- 
ence pages, perhaps because he replies 
needs more room in which to wield HON. SECRETARY 
his heavy-handed weapons. 





I do not intend to defend my approach.to Council Notes, because I 
am_-perfectly willing to change it if I am convinced that Mr. Jones’s view 
is a general one rather than an eccentricity. I should, however, like to 
explain my purpose in writing the notes in their present form. 

I want assistants to realise that the A.A.L. is their association, and 
not an organisation run by and for Deputy Librarians, Chief Assistants 
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and other weighty members of the A.P.T. hierarchy. J] want the Assistant 
—and Council Notes—read by all the young assistants who throw the 
L.A. Record and its dull reportage (which Mr. Jones applauds) straight 
into the wastepaper basket every month. I want young assistants to see 
that: committee work is not necessarily heavy and dull, and that there is 
enjoyment as well as profit to be had in actively serving their association. 
I want to bring to life as individuals some of the people who do a lot of 
work on the Council and outside it on behalf of students and assistants, 
because it is time that assistants stopped having to vote in the dark. In 
this last context I am sorry that 1 have been unable lately to quote a mot 
from Mr, Jones, because he has done as much work as anybody for the 
A.A.L. Finally, I want to get the A.A.L. Council across as a live and 
lively body. Nobody could convince me that the reports of L.A. Council 
proceedings do this for the L.A. Council. 

I am in the hands of assistants in this matter. I will write (to the 
best of my ability) Council Notes as they want them. If you support Mr. 
Jones, say so. If not, say so too. But do not be swayed by the “ popular 
press ” methods of his final paragraph. You are not necessarily unintelli- 
gent if you like your meat rare, despite thé fact that Mr. Jones would 
translate that word as “ half-baked.” 

Eric Moon, Honorary Secretary. 


FIRE DOWN BELOW 


Council Notes—\Tth May, 1956. 


For those who condemn reading rooms out of hand, it should be reported 
that the Council met on this occasion in the reading room of Fenham District 
Library at Newcastle. The silence rule was not observed. 

Before appending his signature to the minutes, the President welcomed the 
students of the Newcastle School of Librarianship and one or two infiltrators 
who were present as observers, and congratulated Messrs. A.C. Jones and Godfrey 
Thompson on joining the populous ranks of Deputy. Librarians on the Council. 


Matters arising from the minutes. 

Correspondence with the Secretary of the Library Association, which sounded 
rather like a Wembley commentary, revealed that “institutional membership in 
its present form could be abolished by simply leaving out Byelaw A.4.’? Miss 
Willson and A. C. Jones, who were expected to greet this information they had 
called for with enthusiasm, seemed rather to accept Mr. Welsford’s advice that 
we should “ play out extra time and call it a draw.” At least, neither picked up 
the ball, which perhaps proves only that there are no Brazilians on the Council. 

A list of public libraries offering interavailiablity facilities appeared in the 
May L.A. Record. This was the result, firstly of a letter in the Assistant from 
the Deputy Librarian of Torquay, and secondly of a prod by the A.A.L. Council, 
The speedy respense from Chaucer House occasioned pleasure and surprise. 

Only one post at an inadequate salary was reported on this occasion, but it 
had a local flavour, Thornaby-on-Tees being the culprit. It is to be hoped that 
the outcome this time ‘will be a little less sordid than in the recent example at 
Tynemouth. 


Correspondence. 

A letter to the Bookseller from the Honorary Secretary under the uninten- 
tional pseudonym of “ Old Moore ’’ had incurred the displeasure of the Hon. 
Secretary of S.M.C.C.L. The Council unanimously endorsed their Honorary 
Secretary’s action, a situation uncommon enough to cause the President to com- 
ment, “ this may never happen again.” 
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Press and Publications matters. 

Most controversy arose from the committee’s report that the A.A.L. had 
been offered space in the Publishers’ Circular, and their recommendation that the 
Honorary Editor and other officers should be empowered to negotiate on the 
matter. Miss Willson did not approve of the word negotiate because she felt 
that “ they might come to some conclusion.” A good deal was said about 
washing and waving dirty linen in public, but Mr, Phillips did not object to 
“ even dirty linen waved in a clean way.” Despite Mr. McColvin’s plea for a 
free hand for the Editor and a free hand for Mr. McColvin to attack the Editer 
if he did the wrong thing, the Council adopted the more conservative course of 
empowering the cfficers to investigate (not negotiate) and report back. 


Education and Library matters. 

The Midland Division requested a correspondence revision course in prac- 
tical cat. and class. One of their representatives, Mr. Taylor, opposed at some 
length the committee’s view that this was not justified, but he was unable to 
enrol even his colleague from the same division as a seconder, and divisions were 
asked to organise practical courses in their own areas if possible. 

A.A.L, correspondence courses are to be used as models by the Director cf 
the Dutch Library Services, and examples of our courses for all three levels of 
the L.A. syllabus are being supplied for this purpese. 

Finance and General Purposes matters. 

A letter from Mr. Dain of the’ Leeds School in the April ‘ssue of the 
Assistant was reported. It was felt that no lengthy statement on the subject 
of posts at inadequate salaries and blacklisting was needed. Our attention is con- 
stantly focussed on this subject and our attitude should by now be very clear. 
The A.A.L. Council (and indeed, the L.A. Council) continue to do everything in 
their power in this matter, and while we are always willing to appeal for unity 
in the profession, this action alone does not appear to have been ‘altogether 
successful, The Council does, however, thoroughly endorse the sentiments 
expressed in Mr. Dain’s letter. 

The film Resources Discovered is now available for hire or purchase, and for 
those who can think of no better reason for attending the L.A. Conference, w2 
offer the news that the film will have daily showings at Folkestone. 

A memorandum by the Education Officer advocating, with the support of 
the Education Committee, increased expenses for tutors of correspondenc2 
courses, was rejected, and a long discussien took place on what Mr. Tomlinson 
dubbed “ posts at inadequate expenses.” Mr. Whiteman had great difficulty in 
distinguishing between fees and expenses for tutors, but Council supported the 
relentless view of the Finance Committee that tutors should receive only a small 
increase to cover additional postage costs, and that no reason for raising students’ 
fees other than that of making the courses economic would be accepted. 
Business from Divisions. 

A motion from the Yorkshire Division asking the Council to request the 
L.A. to insert an advertisement in the 7.L.S. in all cases of posts at inadequate 
salaries was accepted. The Council proved as amenable towards a motion from’ 
G.L.D. which asked that the L.A. should try to ensure that public library services 
are properly publicized by NALGO, who at the moment seem to be giving prefer- 
ential treatment to commercial libraries. 


Norwich Conference. 

Four motions were received from the conference, the first of which was 
introduced in Council by Mr. McColvin with the admission that it was now not 
looking so good as it did when he seconded it in the first flush of conference 
enthusiasm. After some watering down it was passed as follows:— 

“ That the L.A. Council should be asked to prepare a scheme for a national 
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technical information service to be presented to the Government as a matter of 
urgency.” ies 

Mr. A. C. Jones‘had less trouble with the Council than he had had with the 
conference, and the following resolution was carried nem con.: 

“That the A.A-L. Council should urge the L.A. to encourage all public 
library authorities to accept the principle of comple<e interavailability of tickets, 
with the possible exception of immediately contigucus areas where local arrange- 
ments -will no doubt continue to be made.” 

Two other motions were deferred, one pending further information, the 
other presumably to mature a little. 

On a pleasant note of thanks expressed to the staff of the Fenham Library, 
the City Librarian of Newcastle, and the President for his handling of the two 
days’ business, the Council closed before 5.30, thus maintaining the President's 
record of early finishes, 

The headline to these notes is not entirely irrelevant. A sleeper coach, 
occupied almost entirely by G.L.D. representatives, London officers and national 
councillors, caught fire on the return trip to Londor. In the ensuing chaos and 
confusion, the Hon, Editor, crawling from his burk with his eyes barely open, 
was heard to gasp with editorial fervour, “ I’ve got a headline.” -I apologise for 
having stolen it. 

These notes, in their new formal-full-minute dress, are dedicated to a former 
Honorary Editor, now a National Councillor. 


Eric Moon, 


- LONDON VERSUS THE REST 


61st Annual General Meeting—i6th May, 1956 


The proceedings at Newcastle began early for the officers of the Association 
who were entertained to a better-than-Chaucer Hose lunch by the Deputy Lord 
Mayor in celebration of the Presidency bestowed by the A.A.L., on the city’s 
Deputy Librarian, Mr. W. Tynemouth. During the afternoon members were 
shown round the Newcastle Central Library, whose interior now provides no 
hint of the indicator and closed-access service which existed there so short a time 
ago. Newcastle’s lavish hospitality also included a first-class buffet tea for all 
present. a 

The business meeting took place in a hall belonging to the Y.M.C.A., 
unusual surroundings for some of those in attendarce.” Back in the chair for a 
short while, the Past-President, Mr. Bristow, quickly disposed of the routine of 
the minutes (taken as read) and the Annual Report and financial statement. 

The President's first duty was to call for nominetions for Honorary Auditors 
and Messrs. A. E. Brown and’ W. H. Mabey, of Brighton, were duly elected. | 

Sitting on the platform, looking far from her rormal composed and cheerful 
self was Mrs. Martin, there te be enrolled into the select band of Honorary 
Fellows of the Association. After recalling her long and arduous service as 
Honorary Education Secretary, the President handed over the certificate. Much 
moved, Mrs. Martin must have been very glad tc have the substantial support 
of her husband’s presence on the platform. He too is no stranger to an A.A.L. 
annual meeting, and it is good to know that the un‘que services offered by these 
two have been uniquely recognised. Married Honorary Fellows are even rarer 
than Siamese twins. i 

Only one amendment to the revision of the General Rules proposed by the 
Council was received; this from some of the self-ccnfessed Tees-side rebels in the 
President’s own division. Messrs. Davinson and Davies argued their case fòr 
London and country councillors confidently, humorously and without rancour. 
No animosity towards London was intended. Rather, they .said,. were:-they 
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seeking to inject some life and enthusiasm into the provinces, and to find some 
useful national councillors outside London. Messrs, Carver and Phillips (the 
two present provincial National Councillors—if that term is not én absurdity) 
were not present to deny the implications of this line, but two of the four 
National Councillors from London (ail of whom were present) spoke strongly 
. against the amendment, Mr. Tomlinson admitting that he was a southerner 
(from Yorkshire), but like Mr. Enser before him, pleading the accident of his 
present London location and stressing the strong provincial sympathies which 
remained with him in that unhappy state. 

Mr. Taylor, from Bilston, pursued his own line, liking neither the amend- 
ment nor the rule devised by the Council, and sought to-reverse last year’s 
A.G.M. decision in favour of youth on the Council. Without success, but with 
some softo voce help from the platform-bound Honorary Editor, he tried every 

. constitutional move in the book. Mr. Muris (Newcastle) gave the first indicaticn 
that all in the North-East were not in agreement on this question. The Honorary 
Secretary tried to summarise the factors at-issue, and was thanked—some thought, 
not without irony—by Mr. Davinson for his impartiality’ The amendment was 
soundly defeated, thus testifying to the obvious impartiality of the provinces in 
this matter, for despite a very good attendance from London, the Metropolitans 
certainly did not have a majority among the 116 members ‘present. 

Happily there was no other business and we were able to pass directly to 
the Presidential Address. The Editor, in the April issue, said: “ Members who 
have read of (the President’s) exploits in Council Notes will be in no doubt that. 
an invigorating and entertaining talk may be expected.” Perhaps only the Daily 
Express would deny that these ‘expectations were not fulfilled, and those who 
accuse me of being sometimes obscure must read the address for themselves 
when it appears in the Assistant to know the meaning of this remark. This 
witty and sincere talk was lacking in one respect only—it had no title. If the - 
President does not find one before printing, he will be in danger of having 
another Sunday Pictorial screamer provided for him by the Honorary Editor. 

Eric Moon. 
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The Chance to Read 


—a review by EriceMoon 


Thirteen years after, the second McColvin report has arrived. The coverage 
(international) and the intended audience (general public} are wider, but the pur- 
pose fundamentally the same “ of encouraging the development of public libraries 
throughout the world . .. I hope to show that the best public libraries are not 
good enough, and thus how bad are the worst.” 


The Chance to Read (Phoenix House, 1956, 35s.) is a survey of public 
libraries in the world to-day, though with certain expressed limitations, much of 
the Far East, Middle East and Iron Curtain territozy remaining uncovered. Even 
Mr. McColvin has not been everywhere and read everything, but this book reveals 
him as still a model student of librarianship, allving wide background reading 
with an insatiable desire to see for himself. 


No book could possibly be more uneven. Facts and opinions jostle for 
pre-eminence on every page, a good logical case will have for neighbour a com- 
.pletely unqualified (and sometimes, unjustified) assertion, an elaborate bouquet 
be followed rapidly by a particularly jagged brickbat. The coverage is uneven, 
and this might have been expected, but Mr. McColvin will surely receive no 
haggis next January for his page-and-a-half on Scotland and his mere footnote 
mention of the Scottish Libraries Act. More uneven than anything else is the 
writing itself. Much of it is dull, full of professional jargon, mundane and 
wordy as the average L.A. memorandum, drowned in a sea of statistics which 
will mean little to the public the author wishes to reach, but every so often Mr. 
McColvin is moved by humanity, sincerity or anger (and most often it is the 
latter) to a lyricism he does not normally seem to possess, and then the words 
fairly crackle on the page. It is all these things because it is a personal book ’ 
and a dedicated one, and sometimes too a biased book, but above all it is a 
damned good book and an important one. No librarian or assistant should 
forgo the chance to read it. . 


One would expect the repetition of Mr. McColvin’s case for larger units of 
library service and state grants. It occurs, to put it mildly, with some regularity, 
but the case is stated fairly, being shown to its best advantage in the chapter on 
Sweden and perhaps in its worst light in the brief passage on Scotland. One 
would expect a reaffirmation of Mr. McColvin’s belief in open access and the 
free use of libraries, without charges and without restriction. That is in the 
book, too, but there are plenty of other opinions, and not all of them will be 
popular. tt 


Students should comb this book very thoroughly. For the examiner partial 
to the Discuss or Comment type of question, it is likely to be a goldmine fon at 
least the next half-dozen papers. Cut your teeth on these for a start: 


“The staff play a much more important part in reference libraries than in 
the lending departments ” (only the Reference and Special Libraries Section 
would agree with this). 
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“Most towns of 40,000 population and over .. . need at least one branch” 
(How now, Mr. Gardner?). 

“ It is often said that the library board is responsible for deciding on policy, 
„and that it is the librarian’s duty to put that policy into operation. I (Mr. 
McColvin) do not agree.” (Who does, but how many Chiefs have the guts to 
tell their committees so?). : 

Among the bouquets I should perhaps mention two. “The finest public 
library system in the world to-day is to be found neither in the United States 
nor in Great Britain, but in Sweden and Denmark.” It is difficult to tie this 
up with a later statement that of 919 commune libraries in Sweden, only about 
100 employ full-time professional staff, and that elsewhere there are part-time 
or voluntary librarians. A whole series of bouquets is thrown at Manchester, 
e.g, ‘ The first effective public library service (in England) . . . which set the 
pattern for future development throughout the country.’ And later—‘* Man- 
chester is outstanding in Great Britain.” 1 wonder if there will be general 
agreement in Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow and Sheffield? 

The best of many good things in this book is the final chapter of “ Con- 
- clusions,” which houses a large percentage of the brickbats mentioned earlier. 
Among them is Mr. McColvin’s reference to civil servants, teachers, business and 
professional men, university professors, Members of Parliament, members of 
local authorities, trade union officials as being “ those who know little about 
(public libraries) and care less.” Later, mentioning obstacles to progress for which 
the library profession itself must be held responsible, he says, ‘‘ One of these is 
failure, on the part of those librarians working in scholarly and specialized 
libraries, to recognise the true function of the public library and to support the 
movement actively. .. : The other ‘ librarian-created ’ obstacle is quite frankly 
inefficient librarianship.” 

One inaccuracy I would draw attention to—“ Thus ‘all the Metropolitan 
Borough libraries will lend to one another’s borrowers.” Mr. McColvin has 
overlooked the ex-League champions. And the only misprint I discovered in the 
whole book appears on the last page of the bibliography, where the author of 
a certain report on Library Co-operation is listed as R. F. Voilam. Is there no 
co-operation at Westminster? 

The book is well-produced, but at 35s., even by present-day standards, it 
should be. Despite the price, every library should buy copies for the staff and 
the lending departments. Certainly small authorities should try to afford The 
Chance to Read. 
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Keesing’s Contemporary Archives celebrated its silver jubilee last 
month, having first been published in July, 1931. Evidence of its useful- 
ness is that only one independent authority of over 50,000 population 
does not subscribe to it (we wonder which one and why?). 
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Examining the. Examiners 


Our May issue contained an indictment of our examiners in Registration 
English Literature.. Further evidence is. now produced by 


Joan M. Cooper 


Before taking the examination I prepared an analysis of the questions 
of the past five years with surprising results. Judging from the frequency 
with which questions occurred on certain people, I was forced to conclude 
that in the examiners’ opinion Thomas Hobbes is the most important 
figure in English literature after Shakespeare. Many completely minor 
writers like Abraham Cowley, Jeremy Taylor and William Collins were 
also pretty high on the popularity poll, while Wordsworth was men- 
tioned once in five years and Milton twice. Hobbes appeared for the ` 
fourth time in five years last December, but I still refused to answer a 
question on him, having chosen English literature and not Political 
Science (I wonder if the examiners have got the two subjects mixed?). 

One concludes from this preoccupation with minor writers and the 
exclusion of the great that we are expected to be specialists and to have 
wandered down the bypaths of English literature, but with 600 years to 
cover and only 6 out of 10 questions for choice, who can afford to 
specialise? Moreover we are practically forbidden to read the texts (that 
would be disconcerting) and those who try would only fail their other 
examinations. 

Perhaps on the other hand, we are expected to know our Chaucer, 
Milton, Shakespeare and Wordsworth so well, that we need not be ques-. 
tioned on them. Oddly enough from this great quartet, the only one to 
appear with any regularity is Chaucer, and I imagine that it is fairly safe 
to say about 80 per cent. of the candidates know no more Chaucer than 
they may have seen reproduced in the Kelmscott Chaucer in the Biblio- 
graphy textbook. 

Moreover the questions themselves ranze from the pretentiously 
worded ones like that quoted on Defoe, Steele and Addison, to the irri- ` 
tating type “ write notes (150 words) on ...”. The problem is to under- 
stand the first kind and then write in half-an-hour what could easily grace 
a degree paper, or alternatively to pack into 150 words information on 
someone who might have been a special study. 

What is the examiners’ aim in setting the paper? Is it in the hope 
that library students may cast a short farewell glance to culture before 
the waters close over their heads, or is it so that we should fill our heads 
with names, titles and dates, to look reasonably alert and be able to 
explain that Moll Flanders is much better than Forever Amber, and that 
it may be borrowed with great respectability from the 820 shelves. (I do 
hope no one in Swindon reads this). If facts only are wanted, then a 
gigantic quiz would have been much more fun to set, do and mark, and 
be more in keeping with the needs of a generation reared on TV and 
Brains ‘Trusts. 

But everything may be altered now! It may have become an advan- 
tage and not a hindrance to have read some of the texts and with a 
shorter period to study, the candidates may be able to specialise on his 
particular interests and not feel that he daren’t leave anyone out since 
no distinction is drawn between Giants and Pygmies. In fact it may 
become an examination in which understancing, appreciation and know- 
ledge are encouraged rather than forcing the candidate through a phan- 
tasmagoria of Eng. Lit. which can only bring ridicule to a profession 
expected to know something of books anc of English books into the 
bargain. 
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Display Discussion—2 
Sheffield 


USE YOUR CITY LIBRARIES was the caption for a display in a 
large Sheffield factory canteen for a week last year. The City Librarian 
has kindly loaned us the photograph reproduced opposite and is willing 
to risk the judgment of our team of display experts. This time, John 
Wakeman, of Dagenham, and E. E. Ferry, of Derbyshire, are joined by 
Robert Walker, of Lanarkshire, whose article in the L.A. Record in 
January on display work make such a welcome change in that journal to 
the endless series of historical meanderings. 

The display was. arranged by placing two canteen tables together 
and covering them with royal blue paper. A roll of white doric board 
was used as a background, rounded to give a pillar effect at the front 
corners. This allowed the tables to be placed as an attractive unit any- 
where in the canteen. Actually it ended up against a derelict cooking ` 
range, the hood of which can be seen in the photograph. 

The tables were aproned with grey corrugated board, and the - 
borders were in royal blue paper with bright yellow lettering. The centre 
panel was lettered in yellow on royal blue card and the four subsidiary 
panels were lettered in royal blue on yellow card. The books were 
arranged on simple hardboard stands especially designed in tiers in the 
corners. About 100 new and attractive books in the four groups were 
displayed, and users of the canteen were encouraged to handle them 
ifreely. The Welfare Officer of the factory undertook to keep the exhibi- 
tion neatly arranged as near as possible to the original pattern, and 
members of the library staff paid visits during the week. 

Copies of a printed guide to the library service and duplicated book- 
lists were available for taking away, together with a supply of registration 
forms. During the week the canteen was used by some 4,000 employees. 

Our team commented as follows: — 


John Wakeman —Bob’s Your Uncle 


An hour’s examination in-a damp train on a bad-tempered morning 
discovered nothing but virtue in the display. The chosen theme is per- 
fectly appropriate to the occasion, covering a wide range of books at a 
popular level, and the execution is “almost faultless. It occurs to me that 
the professional look in display work is to an important extent achieved 
by attention to details; that careful presentation is more essential to 
success than clever ideas. If this is true, we need only remember what 
they taught us in school art classes about being neat and tidy, and keep- 
ing things simple, and Bob is well on the way to being our uncle. 

Bob is certainly the Sheffield display man’s uncle. Here are some 
excellent things done with cheap materials. I like the variety in levels 
achieved by the harboard stands, and the much rarer variety in textures 
(card, Doric and corrugated board). Royal blue and yellow are striking 
in combination; the lettering is clear and elegant; it’s a relief to see sign 
cards in a shape other than rectangular, and a bigger one to see book- 
jackets on books instead of walls. 

Sheffield are to be congratulated on the idea of placing the display 
where some of the missing 75 per cent. could see it. It would be inter- 
esting to know what effect, in terms of new members, the project had. 


Robert Walker—-Read Macbeth 
Sheffield should re-read Macbeth and learn to do one thing at a 
time. The first point is that there are too many books, the impact and 
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the pictorial effect of each being submerged by its neighbour. They 
straggle over the table, rearing painfully into end-mounds, without grace 
or form. Fewer books, a conscious attempt to create formal piles, and 
the use of two bold pictorial motifs at either end, would have greatly 
improved the appearance. The library publicity, which was included in 
this exhibition, might have been prominent in such an array. 

Other small points which might be mentioned ere—the absence of 
ornamentation on the table-front overlap, the value of eye-catching points 
beneath the table level, and the difficulty of achieving impact with Roman 
lettering. I don’t know whether the use of the hood of the cooking-range 
in the background was purely fortuitous, or not, but it was certainly 
successful. The colour scheme of blue, yellow, and grey, is an admirable 
one, j 

I cannot agree with Mr. Wakeman in his contention that displaying 
book jackets without books inside is a bad thing. In some cases it is the 
only thing to do, and here a better plan would have been some small 
bookcases, with linking display panels, on which book jackets could have 
been used. Unfortunately the makers of library shelving, and display 
units, seem to be about 50 years behind the times. - 

Might I conclude by again congratulating Sheffield on an interesting 
and very worthwhile enterprise. Next time I advise a preliminary perusal 
of Murrills’, Display of Canned, Packed, and Bottlea Goods. The un- 
' promising title hides a wealth of information on display assembly. 


E. E. Ferry—Full Marks 


A well thought out display, enhanced by attractive panels which, if 
not done professionally, certainly look as if they are. Their message is 
simply and clearly stated—no fuss. I feel that the panels are the most 
important feature of this display in that they allow a cheap and un- 
pretentious group of materials to be used for the rest of the unit. One 
of the chief merits about this type of display is the fect that it is easily 
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transportable and can be set up wherever tables and space are available. 
Under such circumstances, the results can be very effective. 

Perhaps one point of criticism may be allowed. As a whole, the 
grouping of books is effective, but a clearer break between each group 
would be an improvement. This is particularly so in the “ hobby” and 
“home ” group, where the casual visitor (and there must have been many) 
could be excused for not noticing the break in subjects. A clear distinc- 
tion would add punch. 

Apart from this minor point, full marks to Sheffield for a display 
which, like Ezra Read’s piano arrangements, is simple and effective. 

Paes WE te 
RTRT RLM Cla 


Your Letters 


—Small Libraries — National Officers 
—Institutions — Handwriting 
—Part-Timers — Reference Libraries 


Hay, There ! 


In February, Mr. N. Burgess, of Lancashire County, criticised the attitude 
of some librarians to the L.A. proposals for ensuring adequately sized library 
authorities. 


Mr. Burgess has been a member of the L.A. since 1948; had he had two 
years more service and been a conscientious reader of the L.A.R., he would have 
known that at the 1946 Conference the L.A. Ccuncil was instructed to bring 
forward no more suggestions about local government boundaries without prior 
consultation with the local authorities. ‘The lesson of that Conference was 
obvious—local authorities react quickly to anything which affects or affronts 
their civic dignity. Yet, within the space of nine years the L.A. Council had 
contrived to forget that instruction and the lesson of 1946. 

Before the memorandum was published, ‘no attempt was made to ascertain 
the opinion of institutional members or of the local authority associations. On 
a subject which the Council knew was certain to be controversial, this was tact- 
less, to say the least. But its subsequent behavicur was even more inept. The 
memorandum was adopted in May, but not made public until late August, when 
most local authorities had gone into recess. Why such a dilatory and awkward 
method as the use of the L.A.R. for the publication of a document of vital 
interest to all members of local authorities was adopted, has not yet been. made 
clear. r 

The results were seen at the A.G.M., where the memorandum was rejected 
by the united local authority vote, not by the machinations of the smaller authori- 
ties. It was a grave error of judgment on the par: of whoever was responsible to 
force the issue to'a ballot, as the Association is now saddled with an official. 
policy which it cannot hope to implement. However, as the Memorandum has 
stimulated us to examine our standards of service afresh, it has served a useful 
purpose, and as more will be heard about it at the next A.G.M., we can but 
wait and see what happens then. 

Danie, Hay, Borough Librarian, Whitehaven, 


Since the A.A.L. Council decided to support the L.A. Council Memorandum 
_ at Southport, 1 feel that Mr. Hay’s letter should rot go unanswered in our. official 


journal. 
A great deal has been made of a postal ballot used to carry through impor- 
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tant proposals on the unconsidered votes of unqualified ‘assistants. One can only 
compare the breadth of vision and maturity of the views expressed by Mr. 
Burgess (assistant) with some of the squalid squawks emitted in the pages of he 
Bookseller and elsewhere by Chief Librarians. 

Mr. Hay expresses a fairly genera] misunderstanding of the purpose of the 
Memorandum when he says “ the Association is saddled with an official policy 
which it cannot hope to implement.” The L.A. Council is not so foolish 
as to think that it can implement proposals, but it was aware that the government 
was thinking of local government reorganisation and presumably considered that 
it might be consulted by the appropriate Ministry. Do Mr. Hay and his happy 
band consider that the profession and the country’s library service would have 
been better served if the L.A. had had no opinions to offer, and libraries were 
not considered as a serious factor in any reorganisation of the local government 
structure? 

All this talk about the authority viewpoint is nonsense. They get ample 
opportunity to voice opinions to the government through their own organisations, 
and the A.M.C. is not slow to do so. The L.A. should be able to. express a 
professional opinion, and I am pleased that the authority delegates’ efforts to 
stifle this was unsuccessful. I do not understand Mr. Hay’s objections to the 
use of the Library Association Record for announcements concerning the A.G.M. 
Is it so improper for a Council to place in its own journal matters to be con- 
sidered by the members who receive that journal? 

I thank Mr. Hay for giving us notice of further murky things to come at 
Folkestone. We shall be there. . 

Eric Moon. 


London Leadership 


I was very pleased indeed to see in the Agenda for the A.G.M. this year 
that there was an amendment proposed for restricting the power of the G.L.D. 
in the affairs of our Association. I have been worried since J came to Yorkshire 
three years ago to see just how many of my past friends and acquaintances of 
the G.L.D. hold positions of importance in the Association. Examination of the 
lists of Officers of the A.A.L. and the Officers of the Council makes one feel 
that there could be a substantial saving in the cost of Council meetings, if they 
were merely tagged on to the monthly G.L.D. Committee meetings. 

To drive the point home, I list this year’s official posts and indicate the area 
from which the holders come: 


President Newcastle _ Education and Sales G.L.D. 
Vice-President G.L.D. Publications G.L.D. 
Hon, Sec. G.L.D. | Membership G.L.D. 
Hon. Treasurer Sussex Assistant Secretary. G.L.D. 
Hon. Editor G.L.D. 


No one surely believes that the G.L.D. is the only area with active members 
willing and able to take on a bit of committee work.* It is obviously the case 
that a G.L.D. candidate for election to Council can count on a percentage of 
2,147 potential G.L.D. votes, whereas a Manchester candidate can expect the 
same percentage from only 660, and other candidates from even less. The result 
is that there is a large number of G.L:D. people on the Council and in office. 

R. B. BATEMAN, Leeds, 


*In the only election in recent years for a national officer, a provincial 
member defeated a Londoner. The plain fact is that there is a shortage of can- 
didates for office. In the case of the last new appointment, Publications Officer, 
G.L.D. nominated Mr. New only after all other divisions had been asked, and 
failed. to find someone.—Ep. 
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Hobnails and Fossils 


I would like to take-up your 
reviewer, Mary Walton, on her account 
of my paper “ Enquiry Technique ” in 
The Assistant Librarian for April. It 
is true that none of the points in my 
paper were very new, but never 


before, I think, had they:been brought, 


together in this form. Before we can 
have the august facilities advocated by 
Dr. Walford and Mr. Baker, a good 
enquiry technique must be part of the 
reference service. 

Miss Walton may have been luckier 
than I have been in her experience of 
reference libraries. None in which I 
have worked, or in which I have 
visited, have not lacked some small 
thing—be it of staff or stock or furni- 
ture—that could not have been cor- 
rected by simple means as advocated 
in my paper. This is not to suggest 
for a moment that my paper is a “blue 
print’ for a good reference service. 
Rather, I would like to stress that it 
is the little thing—often neglected— 
that encourages the use of the refer- 
ence department by the public. Staff 
offhandedness with enquirers, the use 
of the department as a thoroughfare 
by staff and friends (all wearing, it 
seems, hobnailed boots) are little things 
but important ones—neglected even by 
an .assistant of six months’ standing! 
In fact, there is, I think, a need for a 
paper on just these things. For what 
the text-book advocates the library 
too often neglects. Jt was on this level 
that I offered my paper at Stockport, 
believing that it might be useful to 
all but those librarians fossilized on 
the mountain of their own perfection. 


PAUL CASIMIR, 
Swindon Public Libraries. 


1 have read, with considerable inter- 
est, Miss Walton’s criticisms of the 
papers read at the Reference and 
Special Libraries Section’s conference 
last year (Some current problems. 
1955). She raises the question of how 
far the research worker remains in 
ignorance of efforts in other countries. 
Naturally this is very difficult to esti- 
mate, but is certainly greater in the 


sciences than in the humanities. I feel 
that she is much too complacent about 
this. The majority of the references 
quoted in scientific papers are in the 
same language as the paper. There is 
no doubt that a great deal of time, 
energy, and money is wasted by start- 
ing research projects which have 
already been undertaken and reported. 
On the same day as I read Miss 
Walton’s review, I read an article deal- 
ing with research into the chemistry 
and physics of boiling water (of great 
importance in the nuclear physics, and 
which described work done in Japan in 
1934 and in Australia in 1946, and in 
which appeared the following words: 
“In 1945, but apparently in ignorance 
of Nukivama’s work, R. C. L. Bos- 
worth in Australia...” Times, 13th ` 
April, 1956, s 
I cannot see why it is beyond the 
collective resources of the libraries of 
this country to provide a greater -pro- 
portion of the world’s literature for 
their users (as recommended by the 
Royal Society Scientific Information 
Conference); agreed that any scheme 
for “ complete coverage ” will have to 
exclude certain categories of publica- 
tions. “Certainly the public library will 
find it difficult to justify the provision 
of foreign scholarly books on a large 
scale,” writes Miss Walton. Maybe 
this is true, but it must be remembered. 
that the public libraries are only a part 
of the Ebrary system of this country 
and thai it is the university and special 
libraries which will, in any scheme for’ 
complete coverage, be mainly respon- 
sible for providing the research worker 
with the foreign material which he 
requires. 
E. ALAN BAKER, . 
Library, Ministry of Supply. 


Beating the Queues 


Mrs. M. F. Lawrence asks how we 
can provide adequate staffs at busy 
periods to give individual attention to 
readers who require it and still keep 
the queues moving. Surely the answer 
is to adopt the system well known to 
the retail trade and engage part time 
staff to cover peak periods. 


You can’t afford them? Why not 
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replace one full time junior assistant 
at each branch by three part-timers? 
Three people can always be deployed 
to greater advantage than one, 

You can’t get them? Oh come, 
where are all your female ex-junior 
assistants who have resigned or mar- 
ried and who would now welcome an 
opportunity to supplement the family 
income? 

C. P. BATE, 
Ramsbottam Branch, 
Lancashire County Library. 


Editor’s Boob ? 


You deserve a booby prize for your 
comments in the May issue on the 
T.L.S. advertisement inviting hand- 
“written. applications for a Borough 
Librarian’s post. It is not a question 
of typewriters and secretaries; hand- 
writing is an invaluable aid to per- 
sonnel selection, even though a secon- 
dary one. k 

MARTIN WRIGHT, 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


The scorn of “ Our Booby Prize ” 
to my way of thinking shows an un- 
fortunate lack of ‘experience or a cer- 


tain practical knowledge of the job of 
interviewing. Maybe these particular 
people for Sutton and Cheam could 
have been allowed to type their appli- 
cations. Equally it could be that the 
authority knows its business and may 
have had previous experience of the 
idiotic carelessness of some applicants 
when applying for positions, or cther 
things, for which one supposes they 
wish to be considered as suitable can- 
didates. For instance, ink blots. 


a scratchings out, careless alterations or 
bad setting out can never be any 


recommendation. An authority is best 
without people who cannot take some 
personal trouble to do their best for 
what they want. Further, if any appli- 
cant is too lazy to do his own applica- 
tion, he doesn’t deserve much consider- 
ation anyway. 

You will probably see Lambeth ad- 
vertisements asking for candidates’ 
own handwriting. It will not be that 
we have not heard of typewriters, It 
will be to give me the opportunity of. 
discovering who has bothered suffi- 
ciently to warrant my bothering to 
call them for interview. 


S. W. MARTIN, 
Chief Librarian, Lambeth. 


WOODFIELD & STANLEY 
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Institutional Members 


A group of us were recently discussing the problem which has been 
described variously in such terms as institutional membership and 
authority representation in correspondence published in the Assistant, 
and I was urged to write to you to draw attention to the necessity to dis- 
tinguish between two types of institutional representation, especially in 
view of the possibility of some action following the deplorable exhibition 
at the Southport A.G.M. 


Within the non-public library field each passing year brings to light 
more instances of small, highly specialised, libraries, usually very short of 
funds, and as often as not administered on a voluntary basis. Their con- 
tents add significantly to the range of Bibliotkecal material available in 
the country, and they often prove to contain hitherto unsuspected 
treasures. It is possible that the staffs of these collections will never be 
able to become personal members of the L.A., but the libraries themselves 
may well be persuaded to do so as institutions. 


‘It seems, therefore, that a distinction needs to be drawn between what 
I may call “authority representation ” and “ institutional membership.” 
Perhaps the significant feature of the former category is that it comprises 
people who form part of the governing bodies of the libraries in question, 
people who are not members of library staffs; whatever the theory, it is 
in practice a wholly public library problem. The latter category com- ` 
prises members of library staffs who are not personal members of the 
L.A., but who work in libraries which belong to the Association; what- 
ever happens, they should continue to be allowed to participate fully in the 
work of the Association. 


REGINALD J. Hoy, School of Oriental and African Studies. 


A.A.L. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


REVISION COURSES, SEPTEMBER- 
- DECEMBER, 1956. 

A limited number of Registration and 
Final courses will be available to run 
from September to December. These 
short period courses are reserved 
exclusively for those students who have 
already sat the examination in the sub- 
jects required. 

The closing date for application is 
28th August, but forms for Final revi- 
sion courses will be accepted up to one 
week after publication of the summer 
examinations results if this is later than 
28th August. After these dates no 
application will be considered. 


FULL LENGTH Courses. 

Applications for First Professional, 
Registration, and Final courses begin- 
ning autumn, 1956, must be completed 
and returned by 15th September. Full 
particulars of the courses offered are 
given in the current edition of: the 


Students’ Handbook. 
post free). 


ForMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. | 

Forms may be obtained from the 
A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales 
Officer, Mr. J, S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, 
Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, who 
will be pleased to answer any enquiries 
concerning the courses. Stamped 
addressed envelopes for replies would 
be appreciated. The fee for each course 
is £2 7s. 6d., plus 10s. extra to students 
in Africa, America, Asia and 
Australasia. 


(L.A. 3s. 6d. 


NOTE. 


Many students in 1955 had their 
forms and fees returned because appli- 
cation was made after the closing date. 
Will students please make their 
requests for forms and information to 
Mr. Davey as early as possible in 
order to avoid disappointment. 
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Editorial— 
Blacklists' and Blacklegs 


Mr. Baguley, of Berkshire County Libraries, pleas in the June 
Record for tolerance towards those who accept underpaid posts after due 
warning from the L.A. “Let us not start meddling with personal issues,” he 
says, “which are usually the reasons behind librarians accepting posts of 
this nature.” We suppose that if Mr. Baguley had a grudge against his 
Chief Librarian, and murdered her for it, he would expect no-one to inter- 
fere with this “ personal issue.” Tolerance is not always a virtue and 

“personal issues ” should not be selfishly brought forward as an excuse 
for letting down one’s fellow-librarians. 

Many of us would wish that a penalty cculd be imposed upon those 
who let us down by applying for and accepting underpaid posts. The 
Legal Adviser of the L.A. has ruled, however, that expulsion might result 
in the member successfully applying to the Courts for reinstatement and 
that, moreover, it is not possible under the Royal Charter to make a new 
bye-law allowing for expulsion in these circumstances. Some members 
doubt whether legal action would be taken by a member so expelled; 
others are coming to question the value of the Charter, which, they say, 
has become a shelter for blacklegs and reactionaries. 

This issue contains an official notice from the A.A.L. Secretary ask- 
„ing members thinking of applying for underpaid posts to contact their 
Branch or Divisional Secretary or to write tc the Membership Officer at 
Chaucer House. It would obviously be to everyone’s advantage if all 
members refused to apply when an L.A. protest had been registered. 
Unfortunately, what often happens is that someone pleads “ personal 
issues ” (it is his home-town, his wife prefers the climate, he needs the 
money, a house is provided, are among the sob-stories produced) and 
accepts the post at the advertised salary. Thus, principle is sold for the 
sake of self. 

: If such persons would abstain from applving and a hundred per cent. 

solidarity achieved, there is much more chance of an up-grading being 
wrested from the authority. They could then apply and, if they are 
appointed, feel assured that they have gained the job fairly. As it is, one 
is seldom confident that the best man has got the job when others have 
abstained out of loyalty to their profession. The conscience of the 
occupants of such posts must be either ext-emely troublesome or non- 
existent. 


L.A. and NALGO 


In the same issue of the Record, Mrs. Firth complains of having to 
pay two subscriptions annually, to NALGO and the L.A. For what, she 
asks? The answer is that the L.A. is constartly and energetically dealing 
with the salary problem and achieving a fair amount of success. NALGO 
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deals with the great mass of local government servants, but will seldom 
take action on behalf of librarians unless prompted to do so by the L.A. 
In some cases, upgradings have been achieved without the assistance of 
NALGO at all. One instance of this recently was the Oldham Deputy- 
ship where the salary was revised from A.P.T. III to IV. At Thornaby- 
on-Tees the post of Chief has already been upgraded from I to II (and 
there is a possibility of a further rise) resulting from an L.A. protest. 
NALGO in this case also sent a protest, but only after being requested to 
do so by our Association. Moreover, non-public librarians often have 
no trade union and need the support of the L.A. even more. In their 
cases, too, successful intervention by the Association has achieved higher 
salaries in many instances. 
’ On more general issues, action by the L.A. is an essential preliminary 
to NALGO successes. The standard grading ‘for certain Branch 
Librarians, with all its imperfections, nevertheless has resulted in a con- 
siderable amount of upgrading for librarians throughout the country. 
NALGO is shortly meeting the employers again on the claim for extra 
increments to compensate library staff for awkward hours, and in this 
case NALGO has actually asked the L.A. to take part in the negotiations 
with the employers. No such claims would ever be presented without 
our professional Association’s intervention. 
©- Where the L.A. does let us down is in its inadequate reporting to 
members. Mr. Moon in our July issue talked of the Record’s “ dull 
reportage,” and Mr. Lyle this month asks if anyone reads it. Typical of 
its inadequacy was the reporting of the Oldham case in small type in the 
. July issue without prominent headlines so that it was lost amidst a mass 
of dull routine. Someone should nail a slogan to the desk of every 
Honorary Officer and permanent officer in Chaucer House, “AN INFORMED 
MEMBERSHIP IS A CONTENTED MEMBERSHIP.” Much grumbling would cease 
if we knew more of their activities on our behalf. 


Talking Points 


Top Secret. The mania for secrecy at Chaucer House can seldom have been 
carried further than the concealment from members of the fact that for three 
months of last year we had a new Honorary Secretary. In October, Mr. 
Munford resigned and Mr. Paton was appointed to succeed him for the rest of 
the year. One would have thought that this change in the most important, most 
influential post in our Association would have merited an announcement in the 
Record, but nothing appeared. 

No doubt, we thought, the information will eventually be given in the 
Annual Report, but, even here, our confidence was misplaced. Gratitude is 
expressed to “ Messrs. W. A. Munford and W. B. Paton, Honorary Secretaries.” 
Gratitude is thus expressed to someone who, so far as the’ members are con- 
cerned, had never been elected to office. 

The Record did eventually tell us that Mr. Paton had been elected Honorary 
Secretary for the following year (i.e. 1956) but we were not told the names of 
the other two candidates or of the votes each obtained. The Council elects the 
honorary officers, but that” is surely no reason why we should not be told the 
names of the candidates. 

This is not an isolated instance, but typical of the whole unhealthy climate 
of secrecy that pervades Chaucer House and the L.A.-Record. In March, 1955, 
the Editorial in the Record said that it is the practice “ to report the relevant 
decisions arrived at.” Was not the appointment of a new Honorary Officer in 
October, 1955, a “ relevant decision ’’? The one thing the Record does not do 
at the moment is record. 
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- Our Booby Prize of the month goes to the large County Library which refuses 
to stock Nevil Shute’s Zn the Wet because it is “in bad taste.” In the same 
system, Ovid is considered unfit for the open shelves, and only a single copy of 
Wildeblood’s Against the Law has been bought in spite of the fact that many 
branches have long waiting lists fer it. We sadly recall Mr. Collison’s article 
in the March Assistant:—‘‘ Round the corner there is always someone willing 
to define what the rest of the population should not read.” 


Pandering to decadents. Places where “ice-cream cones are sucked while 
adolescents choose books by decadents who deliberately make money by pan- 
dering to the sort of appetite that gloats when heroines are shot by crooks 
deliberately in the stomach.” This was author Henry Williamson’s view of 
public libraries according to a letter he wrote te the North Devon Journal- 
Herald. The A.A.L. brought this to the attention of The Library Association. 
Secretary, who declined to act. Our Hon. Secretary, Eric Moon, then wrote to 
the North Devon Journal-Herald pointing out that public libraries to-day offer 
a service to all levels of society—to industry, students, teachers, housewives, 
technicians—even to authors, and that Henry Williemson’s own books have been 
supplied to the reading public for many years. The local County Committee 
Chairman also pointed out that Mr. Williamson seemed to have little know- 
ledge of the facts. Mr: Williamson then made a handsome apology saying that 
he had been thinking of some ‘“‘ Twopenny Libraries ” and not of the “ excellent 
County Libraries whose services to literature cannot be too highly regarded.” 
The importance of this episode is that by swift action both nationally and 
locally a piece of bad publicity was turned to good. We are indebted to 
Bernard Stradling, Barnstaple’s County Branch Librarian, for his vigilance in 
bringing this to your Editor’s notice and should be glad to receive any further 
examples of adverse publicity. If the L.A. won’t act, the A.A:L. will. 


“Key to the whole library’s public service is the information desk, prominently 
placed, where it greets every reader as he enters the building, curving out to 
meet him and to welcome his questions.” (Deszription of San Diego Public 
Library in the Library Journal, December, 1955). 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION: Rearing up to meet the reader and bar his over-hasty 
. entry ig a massive charging desk where harassed staff, sorting tickets, appear 
permanently too busy to be bothered with his questions. 

Students concerned with library planning would do well. to see this issue of 
the Library Journal for an eye-opening display of new buildings, designed to 
tempt people inside and, once in, keep their inierest. Notably absent is the 
monumental (or tomb?) effect; the libraries being cesigned to display books. 


Storm Centre is the title of an American film about a City Council’s demand 
that a pro-Communist book be removed from a public library. The librarian, 
played by Bette Davis, resists, is sacked, and eventually reinstated after a horrid 
little boy had become so upset at her dismissal that he burns down the library. 
In the St. Marylebone Staff Guild magazine, Mickael Rogers talks of the char- 
acters “ tortured with a desire for sincerity ” and of the “ enraging silliness of 
the symbolic conflagration.” In fact, the plot is so far-fetched and the acting 
so over-emotional] that our natural tendency in this country is to laugh at it. It 
is, however, encouraging to find that such anti-McCarthy films can be made 
now in Hollywood, although we see that the American Legion of Decency has 
condemned it as an “ inept and distorted representation of a complex problem 
of American life.’ Presumably this means that the Legion believes that pro- 
Communist books should be banned. If the film helps a little to counteract 
such attitudes, it will have been worth-while enduring the sight of Bette Davis 
tossing off Dewey numbers. 
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A 
Interview with a Predecessor—2 


Stanley Snaith 


Dear Mr. Smith, 


You have published an interview with Frank Gardner: why not try 
one with a second member of the Trinity? Here—saving you all the 
expense and inconvenience—it is. 


Yours sincerely, 
- Stanley Snaith. 


LIBRARIANSHIP IN ONE EASY LESSON 


We discovered our veteran contributor pushing a mower at his 
bijou residence in the heart of England’s green and pleasant land (Epping 
Forest one mile, slum clearance estate 200 yards). 

“Gardens!” he said with a snort. “Tis very sure' God walks in 
mine. Take it from me, Thomas Edward Brown was a hunk of the over- 
ripe. If God walks in mine, I can only say God help him.” 

A Er—yes. The Editor thought you might like to give us a few 
pointers.” 

“ Not on the care and cultivation of lawns?” 

(13 Oh, no. ” 

“Nor the eradication of sparrows, aphis, greenfly, sawfly, ants, 
slugs, wasps, wireworms, locusts, chickweed, worrel, convolvulus, man- 
drake roots, and suchlike malign agencies?” 

“No. The Dag 
thought that ` few 
remarks about the 
science of librarian- 
ship —" 

P About what?” 

“The science of 
librarianship.” . 

“What on earth’s 
that?” 

“Ahem! Have you 
any advice to offer on 
securing a chiefship?” 

“Well — frankly, 
you have me at a dis- 
advantage. J secured Chief Librarian. 
one, but better men 
than I have stayed in the bread-line. There aren’t enough posts to go 
round. Chiefships are like mumps: some get them, some don’t. And 
those darlings of fortune who have dug in their heels are content to stay 
in situ until senescence or a providential ailment cries Halt. The old 
commercial motto, Get on or Get Out, is quite irrelevant in our racket. 
Look for instance at—if you are au courant you will know whom I mean. 
When the borough of—the name is too familiar to repeat—reminded him 
with a tactful cough that his two score years have expired, what did he 
do? Pouched his superannuation and stayed on, drawing his pay 
envelope to keep him in stamps and spearmint. Resourceful? And how! 
But was it in the deepest and holiest sense of the word—cricket? 

“But to him who has become a chief, what is your recipe for success? 

“ Keep your bowe's open and your mouth shut.” 
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“ Surely—” 

“ Avast! Must you do all the talking? Let me amplify. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ One of the most popular librarians of my acquaintance—he is due 
to be put to stud at any moment—never once, to my knowledge, uttered 
a statement anent librarianship. Engage him on the delicate question of 
the correct use of the No. 2 Iron, and he is little Sir Oracle. But librarian- 
ship—no. While his confreres discuss and compare, he fills his pipe. 
Should, faction rear its head—say, a Dickman storm-trooper at odds with 
a Photo-Charger—he will smile indulgently and say, “ Mine’s a half and 
half.” He knows nothing about—what was that you called it?—the 
science of librarianship: indeed, hardly suspects anything. But a love- 
able chap, a sterling chap; I grapple him to mv soul with hoops of steel; 
and, by my halidom, a librarian if ever there was one.” 

“ A good librarian?” 

“ Ah, there you have me. What is a good librarian? One of good 
report? Lord love you, I could cite a name which was “ crested and 
prevailing ” in the profession—a household word, to coin a phrase. Yet 
a younger man who succeeded its owner at one of his sinecures told me 
it needed months of toil, sweat and tears to cl2ar up the Augean stables. 

“Could you give our younger readers any guidance on the passing of 
examinations?” 

“ My sainted aunt, spare me that! I have occasionally run my eye 
down the papers—and wilted. One cursory glance was enough to set me 
wondering whether I shouldn’t have been more at home in—say—the 
chandlery business.” f i 

“ But you passed examinations yourself.” 

“ Go to the top of the class. In my time examinations. were meant 
to be passed. Any fool could pass—and mos: of them did. Ah, that late 
lamented six-section syllabus! Irrelevantly preoccupied—I was far too 
keen on music and poetry—I reckoned a fcrtnight’s study per section 
ample, if not extravagant. And not once did I fail. Not—let me repeat 
without immoderate self-congratulation—oncz. To be sure, Merits I 
never merited. Honours somehow failed to come my way. But my fort- 
nights were fruitful and rewarding enough to satisfy a modest man. 
Literary History, for example—” 

“You must have scored there!” 

“Scored? It was like shooting a sitting bird. There was a question 
(there always was) about the difference between Tennyson and Browning. 
The answer, of course, came trippingly to the fountain pen: Tennyson, 
PO Browning, ruggedness. The canonical antithesis. You see?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Tt seemed to me a question of the type whose pompous peurility 
was guyed for all time by Professor Raleigh: 


O Cuckoo, shall I call tkee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice? 

State the alternative preferred, 
With reasons for your choice. 


Put on my mettle, I came back with a real top-spinner, quoting a 
characteristic piece of mellifluity by T. and setting it against a character- 
istic piece of ruggedness by B. Of the former I wrote: “It is as fresh 
as if it had been created this morning.” This was a plain statement of 
truth. For it had.” 

“Some readers might like to hear how you came to choose librarian- 
ship as your walk in life.” 
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“I didn’t. I was meant—publish it not in the streets-of Askelon, 
for with advancing years a fellow grows touchy about his murky past— 
for a bank.” 

“A bank? You!” : 

“Tt was all cut and dried. I was to put on the ball and chain in 
three months’ time. To this day I often shudder to think of the fate 
worse than death which I—and for that matter the bank—so narrowly 
missed, Fancy spending the only pretty ring-time of your days counting 
other people’s groats and nobles! However, in the meantime the local 
library found it could spread out the Axminster for ‘a young ‘ealthy 
chap’ wot didn’t like work, as Jacob’s nightwatchman would put it; and 
I stepped in. Aetat 13.” 

“Thirteen?” 

“ Thirteen, as I live!” 

“ And you took to the job?” 

“Took to it? I loved it. I would have worked for nothing (instead. 
of, as was the actual case, next to nothing). To me it was, in Arnold 
Bennett’s phrase, ‘more lark than labour.’ For sheer devotion to duty, 
the misguided penn’orth of coppers who stood on the burning deck 
whence all but he had fled, was nothing but an Idle Apprentice compared 
with S.S. I ‘did’ overtime for the fun of it. I spent ten hours at a 
stretch in the counter, consulting my birdseed at odd moments as the 
flow of custom allowed.” ; 

“What was it about librarianship that attracted you?” 

“The books, my boy—the books, bless.them! Dramatists, diarists, 
novelists, philosophers, social scientists, essayists, critics, poets (poets 
most of all)—for several formative years I drank them in like the stag 
at eve. I was enjoying myself. And in enjoying myself I was 
educating myself. .And in educating myself I was redeeming myself. 
Never begin a sentence with ‘And’ unless your are a Snaith.” 

“ So you would recommend librarianship as a vocation for a young 
man?” ; 
` “Oh yes! Without a reser- 
vation of any sort. Of course, 
if you are one of the Little 
Shots, like ‘myself, there is 
nothing much to it in the way 
of peanuts, And reclame is far 
to seek. In the sphere of local 
government, librarianship occu- 
pies a position ‘ all very well but 
damned low,’ in the words 
which Lockhart applied to Pick- 
wick. Not, perhaps—let us be 
fair—so low as Baths Manage- 
ment, One cannot go lower than 
that, but all the same—low. 
Nevertheless, if one has the right z , 

‘inward outlook,’ and anything ©. 10 hours in the counter. , 

of the saeva necessitas, the job 

is—to be platitudinous, which I hate being—its own reward. These edges 
could do with a trim, don’t you think? Pass me the shears.” 





The illustrations are by George Harris from Stanley Holliday’s Reader and the 
Bookish Mannen, a lighthearted introduction to librarianship published by the 
"A.L. at £8. . 
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Is Your Display Slipping ? 
A.A.L, Weekend School on 
DISPLAY IN THE LIBRARY October 27 and 28 


The A.A.L. is holding a two-day school on display at North Finchley 
Library, Ravensdale Avenue, London, N.12, from Saturday afternoon, 
October 27th, until Sunday evening, October 28th. The programme will 
include an address by an “outside” expert on display, an “ Any 
Questions ” session, practical demonstrations in the library itself, and, 
we hope, plenty of discussion and argumenz. 


The school is being organised by tae Greater London Division, some of 
whose members will be pleased to offer accommodation to provincial 
members, 


Attendance fee 5s. (3s. 6d. for one day). 


Enquiries and applications to J. W. Lendon, County Library, Brookhill 
Road, East Barnet, Herts. 


If yowre poor at display, come and learn how! If yow’re good 
at it, come along and pass on your ideas to those who arewt! 


Lancashire Hot-Pot 


“The public library system of Lancashire is a complete mess” 
: (June Editorial quote frori a speeck by Bernard Wray) 


The Editorial under the heading “Shocking Mess” is one more 
example of the deplorable partisan spirit that has developed since the 
L.A. Proposals were published last year. In October, 1955, I said! in an 
article published in The Bookseller that I hoped that the division of 
opinion created by the proposals would not become a rigid barrier that 
would divide members of the Library Association permanently. Judging 
from your Editorial, it would appear that the partisan spirit so loudly 
proclaimed in recent issues of The Assistant Librarian has now developed 
to such an extent that “ the public system in Lancashire ” is to be judged 
from what Mr. Bernard Wray remembers, somewhat imperfectly, of 
conditions in a few small authorities. 

It is also true to say that there are mary County areas in the North 
West that depend somewhat parasitically upon a neighbouring town for 
a good reference and bibliographical service, and in some cases for a 
good lending service, and the compulsion envisaged by the L.A. Pro- 
posals would not alter the position in these areas in the slightest degree. 
I would really like to see a much better litrary service in Great Britain 
than the service at present provided, but I am quite certain that the best 
service would not come as a result of the implementation of the L.A. 
Proposals, nor will matters be improved by the partisan attitude displayed 
in your columns. 7 

G. A. CARTER, Chief Librarian, Warrington. 


I have read your editorial “Shocking Mess” in the June issue of 
The Assistant Librarian with interest and a certain amount of sympathy. 
There are, however, one or two points upor. which I would like informa- 
tion. 

First, which towns in the north-west “ with a population of less than 
5,000 have independent libraries"? I know of none. Secondly, do you 
really believe that if all the libraries serving populations of under 30,000 
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were to be absorbed by their appropriate county library that their “ para- 
sitical tendencies” would immediately cease and that all the missing 
bibliographies would duly appear in their buildings? It would be inter- 
esting to know how many county branches do, in fact, provide the full 
B.N.B. service, and have C.B.J. and C.B.L., etc., as bibliographical aids 
for their readers. 

. Thirdly, through you, I would ask Mr. Wray why he considers 
subject specialisation to be “ expensive ” (I will omit his other adjectives, 
though they are all open to challenge as well). However, many libraries 
are participating, if each buys its books in the appropriate subjects allo- 
cated, the total cost must surely be the same if the books were only 
bought by two or three libraries? - 

There are many inefficient small library authorities—but there are 
also inefficient large ones. .The assumption that efficiency and size are 
directly related, made in your last sentence, can be easily disproved. 


E. I. Bryant, Borough Librarian, Widnes. 
Bernard Wray, County Librarian of Nottinghamshire replies : 


I am not surprised that your correspondents were a little dismayed 

by the quotation in your June number. Nor can J complain that I was 
misquoted, for I used those exact words. But I must admit that, taken 
out of context, they look a little more ungracious than they seemed to 
me at the time. 
In the firet nlace it may be the impression that I went to London 
to talk about Lancashire. This unfortunately is not the case. I have a 
very good lecture entitled “In Darkest Lancashire,” but no one ever asks 
me to deliver it. On this occasion I was talking about County Library 
administration in a very general way. My point was that a federation 
of small authorities, such as a County Library, with its considerable 
purchasing power, can maintain a balanced book stock built up in a 
rational way. A location index or union catalogue is developed in the 
normal process of the library’s growth, and subject coverage is achieved 
by purchasing through the central agency. Therefore interlending is 
achieved at a fraction of the cost of the Regional Bureau System. All 
the sweet reasonableness of this bibliography is in marked contrast to 
the confusion of the geography. I regard the public library system of 
this county, by which I mean the structure of its government, municipal 
and county, as a mess. Lancashire usually does things thoroughly and, 
having over forty separate library services to help in the confusion, is 
the best example in the country of the chaos of our library system, it is a 
complete mess. 

Rural areas are divided from the towns which are their natural 
centres, independent library areas hold the key points in county library 
regions, county library districts and small authorities cling to the fringes 
of large towns, and there are many authorities far too small to provide 
an adequate library service. I have no reason to believe that either of 
your correspondents would disagree with this statement of the problems, 
and I feel that with goodwill we could even arrive at an agreed solution. 

When I meandered through Lancashire—which was'‘my home for 14 
years and through which J meandered over 70.000 miles in my last 4 years 
there—there was an independent library authority of less than 5,000 
population. It is now part of the County Library. Now I remember, 
probably imperfectly, the next sma'lest authority as being Clayton-le- 
Moors with about 7,000. But according to the recent publication The 
Libraries of Greater "Manchester produced by the local R. and S.L. Sec- 
tion there is a population of 5,585 at Milnrow. But I would not like to 

(Continued after Supplement). 
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cheat, and I recall Milnrow as a plece of about 8,000, so perhaps the 
compilers have got figures wrong. Not that I blame them, local govern- 
ment areas are also a bit of a mess in that part of the world. I once 
met a harassed man who was trying to find Oswa!dtwistle and claimed 
to have overshot it twice in a threepenny "bus ride. 

I would not waste your space by debating with Mr. Bryant the 
economics of subject specialisation. He can no doubt appreciate the 
relative efficiency of a system which buys specialised books not only for 
common use, but also for circulation so that th books have. a chance to 
find their readers, compared with a system where odd subjects swell the 
-book stocks of smaller libraries like literary goitres in case some other 
library wants them. Some of the things I heard about subject specialisa- 
tion from my friends in the North West were not encouraging, but I 
understand from the annual report of the N.W.R.L.S. that the snags are 
almost ironed out, which restores my faith—not in subject specialisation, 
but at least in ironing. 

With Mr. Carter J am anxious to see unity in our profession, and I 
suggest that we all take a deep breath of that liberal air which is the very 
essence of librarianship. Perhaps it will restore our sense of proportion. 


Your Letters 


Examining the Examiners 


I had not intended to reply to the piece in the May Assistant on the above 
topic, but since the matter has been recpened by Joan M. Cooper in your last 
issue, and since Mrs. Cooper has raised some interesting points, a few com- 
ments from me may perhaps not be out of place. I have, by the way, obtained 
the sanction of the Chairman of the Assessors’ Sub-Committee to reply. 

Mrs. Cooper’s main criticism of the Registration examination papers in the 
History of English Literature is that they are too much concerned with authors 
and titles, that they do not require the exercise of any critical faculty on the 
part of the student, and that, ipso facto, they do not encourage the student to 
read actual texts. Mrs. Cooper’s points are valid ones, but I would suggest to 
her that she is criticising the syllabus rather than the examiners. 

It may be that the examiners agree with her, but as long as the syllabus is 
in its present form, the examiners, in all fairness to students and tutors, cannot 
set questions which demand a critical knowledge of English literary texts. When 
the present main syllabus was being worked out, I well remember the chairman 
of the Syllabus Sub-Committee saying that this examination must be a question 
of “ authors and titles,” and that descriptive rathe> than critical information was 
what the examiners must ask for. The intention was, and is, that actual texts 
should be studied at the Final rather than at the Registration stage. 

It is far from easy to set a question paper which endeavours to cover all 
the periods, does not overlap, and at the same tim> shows no bias to one literary 
form in preference to others. To help in this respect, and to assist the student 
as well, we have nearly always included alternatives to some questions, with the 
result that candidates have often had twelve, thirteen or even fourteen questions 
to choose from, instead of the basic ten. 

.Mrs. Cooper will probably agree with me that literary giants are few and 
far between. She mentions four—Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare and Words- 
worth. I am going to suggest that as soon as candidates can predict with 
certainty that questions will appear on certain authors, then the examination 
will be a travesty. Incidentally, I do not agree that Chaucer is the only one of 
these to appear regularly. Milton end Shakespeare have certainly appeared 
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many times, and if Wordsworth has only been mentioned once by name, there 

_have been other questions which have included him. 

‘ Incidentally, Mr. Editor, I notice that you use the word “ indictment ” at 
the head of Mrs. Cooper's piece in your July number. I can assure you that 
I have no criminal conscience as an examiner, and that I have no intention of 
being put into the dock by you, Mrs. Cooper or enybody else! 


K. G. Harrison, Senior Examiner. 


That Literature Exam. 


An article in our last issue looked forward to more balanced papers under the 
new syllabus for Registration English Literature. The first paper this summer, 
however, already sees the Examiners under fire again: — 


Two months have passed since the Registration. English Literature examina- 
tion, and with them have passed the anger of the moment. This would seem to 
be a good time to register a reasoned protest at so unbalanced a paper. 

“In the terms of the syllabus, Group D, part 2, covers the.“ Romantic 
Revival up to the present day.” For the first time since the beginning of the 
L.A. examinations, students thought that the division of the history of English 
literature into twa periods would enable them to study it at more than a super- 
ficial level. Those choosing the later period felt that at last here was a syllabus ` 
which would be of practical use in public library work, for the majority of 
students taking part work in public libraries, 

But this summer’s paper completely failed to justify the’ work of the 
students, particularly penalising those keenly interested in contemporary litera- 
‘ture. Not only was there no question on drama; questions on only four major 
writers, all of whom lived during the 19th century; four out of the ten questions 
on the Romantic Revival which was over by 1830, but there was also not one 
whole question on any person writing later than 1918. What encouragement was 
there for young librarians wishing to study literature which will be of practical 
use? 

Surely we have a right to expect from the L.A. an examination which covers 
the syllabus set, and which bears some relation to the needs of the modern 
librarian. 


. Hazer E. CAMPBELL; JiLL C. Percivan, Students N.W. Polytechnic, 1955-1956. 


Library Schools 


The controversy on the schools and the syllabus begun by Frank 
Gardner's comments continues. 


Mr. Gardner’s attitude that the settling of educational problems should be 
left to the librarians who have become educators is a most unusual and 
enlightened one. I find that librarians often tell me which applicants for courses 
are worth teaching and which of them are not suitable. They then sit with the 
committee which decides on grants and again give their judgment on the educa- 
bility of the candidates, and on such points ds to whether they should proceed 

‘ to registration or final courses at once, at a future date, cr never. And all that 
is done in many cases in my experience without reference to the school of 
librarianship, and even without any experience of teaching. It is doubtful if 
such occasional educationists have even inspected the students’ written werk 
as a means of judging educability. 

It would make for a better educational system if all librarians were pre- 
pared with Mr. Gardner to believe that those of us who teach are able to judge 
of the intellectual capacity of students, and that from our experience we should 
be viewed as expert advisers on professional educational matters. 


Nevitte Dain, Leeds School of Librarianship. 
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Where I would like to challenge Mr. Gardner is whether he is really per- 
suaded that getting students through Registration is the primary purpose of the 
Library Schools, and whether he is, in fact, satisfied that the passing of the 
Registration and Final Examinations is the best preparation for librarianship. 

The whole system of written examinations, six questions in three hours, 
encourages cramming and the regurgitation of secondhand knowledge. Examina- 
tion questions are framed to elicit from the candidate whether or not he has 
imbibed an agreed body of common knowledge zbout a specific subject. In 
ene half-hour, it is well-nigh impossible for him :o assess the relative import- 
ance of the different aspects of this knowledge even if he has the ability to do 
so. Yet his success as a librarian will depend almost entirely on this ability. 
He is a genius if he can do it in half-an-hour, and a fool if, being of ordinary 
stature, he attempts to do so. The ordinary studsnt remembers his notes and 
writes down his lecturer’s findings. If his memory is good and his pen fluent, 
he will pass, and his‘School be judged successful. 

This procedure may be the correct one for the General Certificate of 
Education, for it has been said that in order to get students through Ordinary 
Level, teachers do 90 per cent. of the work, for Advanced Level, the teachers’ 
percentage drops to 70 and only at the University is it about half and half. 

Is it not time that the Library Association took the first step towards raising 
its status by basing its examination system more closely on the University 
instead cf the G.C.E., by encouraging more original work amongst students of 
librarianship and giving to the Heads cf its Schools the opportunity of showing 
how great a contribution they can make to the profession if the shackles of the 
present examination system are loosened. i 


Joan Burer, Hertfordshire County Library. 


So Mr. Gardner thinks that the assistants of to-day are uninterested in 
“the broader aspects of librarianship.” J would be glad to know what exactly 
he means by this somewhat highflown phrase. The savants are still arguing 
about the basic functions of librarianship, and Mr. Gardner wants us to concern 
ourselves with its “ broader ” aspects, 

Does Mr. Gardner think, then, that the exam:nation syllabi are too narrow? 
If so then it seems very strange that so many students fail Group C of the 
registration examination, mainly I beiieve because of the diversity of its sub- 
jects. A true understanding of librarianship, or of any other subject can only 
come with the prolonged application cf a mature mind to its problems, and one 
way of reaching maturity is by study—thus—by 2xaminations. 

Apart from this I would like to congratulace the Honorary Editor on his 
almost miraculous transformation of the Assistant. 


T. D. Wicson, Durham County Library. 


Thoughts of a long-suffering stucent. 

While much of what your correspondents had to say about Library Schools 
and examinations was most interesting, I must confess to a growl of disgust at 
the suggestion, made by two of them, that the courses should be lengthened. 

A little calculation would surely have resulted in a glimmer of humanity. 
Mr. Dain suggests two-year Registration courses, beginning at the age of twenty- 
two, So then the fully-fledged Associate will be twenty-four if he is lucky. 
Presumably the Ratepayers will want to use him for a little while before he 
embarks on his Finals course. By analogy this will now last four years, and the 
Fellow, if he is lucky, will be about thirty. Out of eight years he will have 
worked two, and will be completely penniless. 

And the next stage. Left on the shelf, he cons a robe and hood of coarse 
cloth, takes vows of chastity, piety, etc., and renounces the world to go and 
found a library. 
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Surely it is about time some sanity broke through. Library examinatiens. 
have grown out of all proportion. Cut them down. Abolish unnecessary sub- 
jects, and ruthlessly weed out the overlapping between groups of the same 
examination, and between Registration and Finals. Then Librarians will have 
time to be interested in books, and not just be students of “ Librarianship.” 


F. D. O. FIELDNG,' Sub-Librarian, Manor Library, Sheffield. 


Jones v. Moon 


National Councillor, Arthur Jones, and Honorary Secretary, Eric Moon, 
are in dispute concerning the style of Council Notes 


The present method of reporting may make interesting reading to members 
of the Council (who should know what happened) and can either give pleasure 
to the reader when his pretty figure of speech is quoted, or pain at a “ gaff ” 
or insult being recorded for posterity. 

I can agree with Mr. Moon’s reasons for lively and readable reporting, but 
I cannot agree that all his Council Notes give members an accurate record of 
what happened at the meetings. . Mr. Moon has, of course, considerably 
improved with the “ formal full minute dress” report in the July issue, which 
is probably the best Council Notes we have yet seen. 

The real answer to this present controversy should come from the member- 
ship at large, and I hope it will. ; 

. \ Jonn Bristow, Past President, 


Long may “the Moon’s unclouded grandeur roll”—I am sure Shelley 
would. forgive the slight distortion of his verse for such an excellent cause. Mr. 
Moon is embarking on a most praiseworthy attempt to wake up the many 
dormant library assistants who take no interest in the affairs of the A.A.L. 

It is a terrible handicap for any profession to be administered by an organ- 
isation like the Library Association, and it is up to the younger librarians to 
communicate some of their desire for progress and liveliness to those who will 
notice it. When one lives and works well away from most of thd activity it is 
very cheering to be able to read interesting and informative accounts of con- 
ferences and council meetings. 

Incidentally, is there anyone who reads the L.A. Record? There is very 
little in it to interest or encourage younger members of the profession, and all 
the proceedings seem to be shrouded in mystery: I thought “dull reportage ” 
a most restrained description! In the Assistant, Council notes have been made 
readable and informative and may they continue in similar vein. Surely it is 
better to miss a hard fact here and there—if indeed, any are missed—than to 
have all the facts anly to find that nobody reads the report, owing to the 
wearisome style. 

The Assistant is a lively and provocative ' publication, and I, for one, am 
looking forward to further issues with pleasurable anticipation. 


R. M. Lyre, Leicestershire County. 


Editor’s Boob ? 


MR S w MaRtin isright of course.* Care lexs alterations, 
scratchinsout and bad setting out are diSguised if applicants all use 
t 
y 


p 
e 


w 
titers. 
FRANK ATKINSON, Hampstead Public Library. 
*See August issue, p. 134. 
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NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the following Officers and Councillors 
of the Association for the year 1957: 


Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Editor. 


Nine nationally elected Councillors, three of whom must be under 
thirty years of age on Ist January, 1957.. 


A member under the age of thirty may stand for election as national 
councillor in either category, but if he/she wishzs to stand as an “ under- 
thirty ” candidate this should be stated specifically, together with the age 
of the nominee as at Ist January, 1957. 


Nominations must be made in writing by two or more members of 
tae Association, countersigned by the nominee, and reach me not later 
than 15th October, 1956. : 

E. E. Moon, Honorary Secretary, 
Central Library, 
Kensington High Street, 
London, W.8. 


Students’ Textbooks 


Charles F. Shepherd 
(Chairman, A.A.L. Education Committee). 


As many students, especially those just beginning their professional 
career, may not be fully aware of the facilities which exist for the pro- 
vision of textbooks the A.A.L. Council has approved a recommendation 
of its Education Committee that some guidance should be given regard- 
ing the resources available. 

At the outset let it be said that it is advisable that students should 
endeavour to purchase some of the standard tooks. The A.A.L. issues 
a series of primers, textbooks, and reprints at prices well within the range 
of every library assistant. Besides these the Association publishes Guides 
to the various L.A. Examinations in which are given facts relating to the 
particular examination together with advice on methods of study and 
selected reading lists. The Library Association publishes annually the 
Student’s Handbook which incorporates much useful information includ- 
ing the Examination Papers set during the previous year, and also a 
number of professional works, many of which have become recognised 
textbooks. In the Student’s Handbook are listed the publications of both 
the L.A. and A.A.L., showing the concessional prices for members. 

Next there are the books provided by the Library in which the 
student works. Libraries differ greatly in size but, suitable provision 
should always be made so that at least the basic books are readily avail- 
able for consultation and study by members of the staff. 

At Chaucer House there is a collection of some 20,000. books, as well 
as long runs of periodicals and many pamphlets, in which is incorporated 
.the stock of the A.A.L. Library. Students are permitted to borrow up to 
four books at any one time, the loan period being one month, after which 
an application for any renewal should be made. The postage both ways 
is paid by the student. Books published by the L.A. and its Sections and 
Branches which are still in print are not available for loan. 

There is, too, the Greenwood Library. In 1904, Thomas Greenwood 
presented to the Manchester Public Libraries his collection of 10,000 
books and pamphlets, together with a legacy fer its maintenance. Books 
are issued for one month, students paying postage. 
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Then again in some A.A.L. Divisions there are special Collections of 
books which are provided for the use of Assistants in the Division. 
Application should be made to the Hon. Secretary or the Hon. Librarian 
of the Division. 

Lastly, application can be made to one of the Regional Library 
Bureaux and the National Central Library, though it must be clearly 
understood, that such applications must not be for the ordinary textbooks 
which can be procured through ‘one of the channels already mentioned. 
But there are other works for which it would be reasonable to suppose 
that the student could make application ta the Bureau. 


Availability of Professional Periodicals 


Assistants have often complained that the professional periodicals 
they need for study are not easily available, and Mr. J. C. Harrison, Head 
of the Manchester Library School, suggested, that this was a job for the 
A.A.L. to tackle. After consultation with tutors, examiners, and all 
Divisions, the Council has prepared a list of periodicals which we suggest 
should be available to all students. If the plan outlined below were 
adopted, few students would not be within easy reach of the essential 
periodicals, 

To get it adopted is up to you. Divisional Committees are asked to 
try to persuade libraries in their areas to subscribe to the periodicals and 
all assistants can help my drawing their Chiefs’ attention to this list. 

W.G.S. 
1. To be taken by all Libraries : 


Any local L.A. Branch or A.A.L. Divisional periodical. 


ASLIB Proceedings. - Library Science Abstracts., 
Assistant Librarian. Library Journal. 
Journal of Documentation. 


2. To be taken by Public Libraries serving a population of 
‘75,000 or imore: 


Junior Bookshelf. ` Libri. 
Library Trends. UNESCO Bulletin. 

_ Library World. Wilson Library Bulletin. 
Librarian and Book World. College and Research Libraries. 
Library Quarterly. School Librarian. i 
Library Review Special Libraries. 


The Library. , 
3. To be provided on regional or co-operative basis : 


A.L.A. Bulletin. Australian L.A. Bulletin. 
Journal of Cataloguing and classifica- Library Literature. 

tion. Serial Slants. 

New Zealand Libraries. Annals of Library Science. 
American Documentation. Cambridge Bibliographical Society 
American Bibliographical Society (proceedings). 

(papers). Australian Library Journal. 
Canadian L.A. Bulletin. Review of Documentation. 
Manchester Review. Stechert-Hafner Book News. 
South African Libraries. Indian Librarian, or Abgila. 
Worn Book. . ` 


Subscription Books Bulletin, or The Booklist. 


A selection of institutional publications, e.g. Bodleian Library Bulletin, John 
Rylands Library Bulletin, etc. 
The Library Association Record need not be included as all members receive a 
copy. 
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$ POSTS AT INADEQUATE SALARIES 


Any A.A.L. member intending to apply for a post whose 
advertised salary appears to be inadequate is advised in future 
to first contact his Branch or Divisional Honorary Secretary, or 
the Membership Officer of the Library Association. 


Whenever action is taken by the Library Association with a 
view to improving the salaries offered for such posts, a circular is 
sent immediately to all Branch and Divisional Honorary Secre- 
taries, so that the information shall be quickly and easily avail- 
able at local level to all members of the profession. 


Eric Moon, Honorary Secretary, A.A.L. 





Da lwo Noort No INA Lot Nn Not 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 


Public Appointments, FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. 
VACANCIES: ARCHIVES ASSISTANTS (MALZ), CENTRAL AFRICAN 
ARCHIVES. Applicants under 25 and single must hold a School Certificate or 
G.C.E. with four subjects (including English) at “O” level obtained at one and 
the same examination. The possession of a degree and/or library experience 
would be advantageous. 

Starting salary £390—£840, depending on qualifications and experience, on scale 
rising to £1,100. Application forms and further details, from the Federal Public 
Service Attaché, Rhodesia House, 429, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


industrial Libraries, LIBRARY ASSISTANT (female) required for the Shep- 
herds Bush Research Laboratories of British Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited. 
Applicant should have some previous special library experience and have passed 
the entrance examination of the Library Associetion. Applications to Staff 
Officer, B.I.C.C. Limited, 21, Bloomsbury Stre, London, W.C.1., reference 
L/52/56. 





From a library student’s essay: \n studying a reference book one should con- 
sider the morality of the publisher and the war record of the author. 





An A.A.L. Publication 
Introduction to 


COUNTY LIBRARY 
PRACTICE 


H. KARNAC 
(BOOKS) LTD. 


58, GLOUCESTER RD, 
LONDON, S.W.7. 
WESTERN 7908. 









by William Caldwell 
3s. 9d. to members 


from J. S. Davey, 
49, Halstead Gardens, London, 
N.21. 





New and Secondhand Books on 
all subjects. 
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WOODFIELD & STANLEY 


LIMITED ` 


\ 


SPECIALISTS IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
BROOKFIELD MILLS, KIRKBURTON, HUDDERSFIELD 
— - AND : 
. THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP’ ` 
64, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W:C.1. 











. ESTABLISHED 1866: 


[ . | Soe 
Specialist Library Bookbinders | 


Dawber Street Works — 
Wigan, Lanes. | 


"Phone : 2 Lines ` “Grams : Starrs 3484 
3484-5 . i -Wigan ; 


One Quality only—The Best 


THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) ' 
Edited by W. G. SMITH, Finsbury Public Libraries 


VOL. 49. NO. 10. : ; OCTOBER, 1956 


Talking Points 


Display is one of the most neglected techniques in the library, yet 
one of the most important. In an atiempt to remedy this, the A.A.L. 
has organised a week-end school on practical display work to be held 
at the end of this month (see the advertisement on page 159). This is 
not a school for artists, but for the assistant librarian wishing to brighten 
up his or her library and promote a wider use of books. 


- Younger assistants have a chance to serve their colleagues and 
gain a great deal of useful experience by standing for election onthe 
A.A.L, Council. For the first time, three places are reserved for candi- 
dates under 30 years old. It is not necessary to wait until examinations 
are over before taking an active part in professional work. Many 
librarians, including your Editor, have found that experience of A.A.L: 
Committee work and the frequent opportunities arising for exchanging 
ideas with other librarians helped tmmensely in getting through the 
examinations. Do not be deterred by the possibility of having to com- 
pete at the poll with better-known people. Looking through some old 
copies of the Assistant, we found a time when aven W. Howard Phillips 
was at the bottom of the poll! 


Our members in the Divisions are constantly engaged in the hard 
work of preparing and publishing union lists of textbooks, library 
periodicals, reference books, bibliographies and other items’ valuable to 
students. The latest is a Union List of Library Periodicals produced by 
the small Division of South Wales and Monmouthshire. Comparison ° 
with the recommended minimum. list of periodicals issued by the A.A.L. 
last month shows that, of the public libraries, even Cardiff takes only. 


- seven of the thirteen periodicals which should be in all libraries serving 


a population of 75,000 or more. Students are badly handicapped if they 
cannot get easy access to library journals, and we hope that all Divisions 
are approaching the authorities in an effort to improve the present 


, Position. 


The dispute about the smaller municipal libraries has spread to the 
pages of the Manchester Guardian. Its Leader on 20th July praised a 
new publication by the Reference and Special Libraries Group in the 
North West, The Libraries of Greater Manchester* as “a remarkable 
piece of work which brings out ‘for the first time the great richness of 
the area in collections of books and technical information.” It goes on 
to applaud the various schemes of co-operation and subject specialisa- 
tion, praises the “ patchy but sometimes surprisingly excellent municipal 
libraries,” but records a “falling off in the efficiency of the smaller 
municipal libraries in recent years.” This inevitably brought a stormy 
protest from young lion Daniel Hay of Whitehaven and from the 
“ Acting Hon. Secretary of the Smaller Libraries Group.” Once more 
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we are told, as if it is a startling revelation, that some large libraries 
are inefficient. Indeed, point to this is given by the Manchester Guardian ` 
itself which refers to the poor service in Cheshire County compared 
with the Derbyshire and Lancashire County Libraries. Nevertheless, 
the larger libraries are capable of improvement whereas there is only 
very limited scope to improve the very small ones. What, for example, 
_ has Mr. Hay to say of Knutsford which, according to this new publica- 
tion, has an independent library for a population of 6,300 with an un- 
qualified librarian who is not even a member of the L.A., and a staff of 
1? The book-fund is £310. j i l 

We like, Mr. Mumford’s rejoinder to Mr. Hay in the Manchester 
Guardian. He says that he does not know if there has, in fact, been 
a fall in the efficiency of smaller libraries recently, but “for many of 
them the scope for descent is narrowly limited.” : 


` * Available at 15s. Od. from G. E. Haslam, Manchester Central Library. 





KEESING’S 
‘g 25 YEARS’ SERVICE 
TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


CRAMERS 
for MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
AND MUSIC BINDING 


139, New Bond Street 
London, W.1 


% Special Music Enquiry Bureau 








Progress Report No. 5 


KEESING’S is available in 53 out 

of the 69 Libraries in towns having 

a population of 30-40,000 in the 

British Isles, ‘of which ten sub- 

scriptions are placed. by County 
re - Authorities. 
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LIMITED 





SPECIALISTS IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BROOKFIELD MILLS, KIRKBURTON, HUDDERSFIELD 
AND ` 
THE CHILDREN’S ‘BOOKSHOP. 
64, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. . 
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Talking about Reading—4 


André Malraux 
by A. C. BUBB, National Central Library 


André Malraux was once asked what sort of training he, as a 
prominent supporter of General De Gaulle, thought should be given: to 
the younger members of the General’s party. He. is said to have replied: 
“ Books—and parachute jumping.” The implied combination of learning 
and action, of intelligence and courage, is typical of Malraux; he has 
always combined the intellectual and the man of action and his: ‘reputation 
_ inside and outside France has been made by both his literary and political 
activities—in what proportions it is difficult to say. 

There is something of a Malraux legend, especially about his earlier 
years (he is still only 55). No-one seems quite certain about the import- 
ance of his revolutionary activities in tha Far East in the twenties, or just 
how far he lived.through the events of several of his novels. It doesn’t 
matter, for as a novelist, and a great and fascinating one, he was entitled R 
to use whatever material suited his purpose. 

His Eastern experiences do; however, seem to have precipitated his 
first considerable novel, Les Conquérants of 1928 (transiated as The Con- 
querors). It is a study of revolution in Canton, and of Garine, a man to 
whom revolutionary activity has become almost a way of life and who 
finds that there is no place for him when plotting and organizing are no 
loriger needed. The political overtones brought Malraux the distinction 
of a criticism from Trotsky, to which Malraux was able to reply that the 
correctness of his politics was irrelevant; he was treating a basically tragic 
pole er that of a man in an intolerable situation which he has himself 
create 

A variant of this theme appears in the next igul La Voie Royale 
(1930, translated as The Royal Way), to produce a recurrent Malraux 
situation; that of a man, cut off from his fellows spiritually, if not physic- 
ally, who achieves victory by asserting himself as a man, even though he 
is unsuccessful on the material plane. In the novel Perken, searching for 
archaeological remains in Indo China, as Malraux had done, asserts him- 
self obstinately, even frenziedly, in the face of all kinds of difficulty. This 
book, like the previous one, is written in a sharp, nervous style charac- 
teristic of the author, although in later novels it grows broader and 
calmer. The lack of transitions, analogous to quick cutting in a film, 
shows to admirable effect in Malraux’s next novel, one of his greatest 
achievements. 

This is La Condition Humaine of 1933 (translated as Storm in 
Shanghai, or Man’s Estate). This book established Malraux’s reputation 
by showing how he could treat a great subject against a contemporary 
background. . It is a tightly-organized account of a revolutionary attempt 
in Shanghai, of its failure on the withdrawal of party support and of the 
affairs of the characters affected by it. The presentation of the story is 
masterly, but politically the novel is ambiguous, for Malraux was going 
deeper than party lines and discussing how “far party discipline is justified, 
what causes are worth the sacrifice of a man’s peace of mind, or even of 
his life, and what a man is te do when confronted with his “fate, which 
is to die, and which he must face alone. There is, as in all Malraux’ s 
books, something of the excitement of an adventure story; there is also 
a profound sense of human dignity. 

In those years when the relations between art and propaganda occu- 
pied many writers’ interests, and Day Lewis was addressing “the wielders 
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of power and welders of a new world,” Malraux became a recognized 
voice of the European Left and published in 1935 his most propagandist 
novel: Le Temps du Mépris (translated as Days of Contempt). It is a 
simple story: a Communist is imprisoned by the Nazis, is released when 
someone gives himself up to save him and flies to Czechoslovakia to 
rejoin his wife. Yet the moral emerging is less a political lesson than a 
plea for brotherhood in man’s struggle against evil which, it is implied, 
will still go on. 


A French Hemingway ? 
In the Spanish War Malraux joined ‘the Republican Air Force and, 


-using some of his own experiences, wrote L'Espoir (1937, translated as 


Days of Hope). It follows the course of the war up to the Republican 
victory at Teruel, again looking behind political action at, for example, 
Hernandez, who, believing that a war for a better world cannot be fought 
dishonourably, is not ruthless enough for the political bosses. One of 
the most memorable scenes is that of the rescue of some crashed airmen 
by peasants, moved not by political sympathy, but by human kindness; 
“ Fraternity,” says one character, “is the opposite of humiliation.” In 


‘this book, as elsewhere, Malraux recalls Hemingway. L'Espoir is looser 


in build than For Whom The Bell Tolls, but more concerned with the 
issues involved in the war. The Frenchman is more intelligent and less 
self-consciously hairy-chested. 

In 1939 Malraux enlisted in the French Army, was made prisoner 
and escaped to become eventually a Resistance Leader. He wrote then 
La Lutte avec L’ Ange, of which some was destroyed by the Gestapo and 
some published in Switzerland. This part, “called Les Noyers de 
L’Altenbourg (The Walnut-trees of Altenburg), is the last novel from 
Malraux, if indeed it can be called a novel; its five sections have a sort 
of circular form and a unifying theme: man’s fate again, seen from a 
historical viewpoint. 

The first section sees the narrator, Berger (Malraux’s name in the 
Resistance), in a P.O.W. Camp at Chartres, the second describes the 
activities of the narrator’s father as adventurer and German agent many 
years before; he is reminiscent of other Malraux heroes and of T. E. 
Lawrence, whom Malraux much admired. This man of action is the 
link with the third section, in which he attends a brilliantly described 
intellectual discussion which leads to the conclusion that civilisations are 
not connected; a conclusion disproved by the feelings aroused by the 
walnut-trees of the title. Berger’s father watches, in the fourth section, 
a gas attack in the first World War, and sees discipline crack and the 
Germans rescue their gassed Russian enemies. With the last section one 
is back with Berger, in action as tank commander before his capture. 


~- - The tank is caught in a trap, escapes, and in the book’s splendid ending 


the tank crew find that the world, the real world of men, is still there for 
them. 

No summary of this book can show its richness, its variations on the 
theme of the unity of mankind and the basic goodness of the world, or 
its style, graver than any of the Malraux’s previous novels. 


Politics and Art 


Since then Malraux has written no novels, but has not been idle. He 
has been active as a political journalist and advocate of a “ Liberal Left,” 
having been, for a few months, Minister of Information under De Gaulle, 
but his chief writings have been a great series on art. This is not such a 
clean break from novel-writing as it might seem, for Malraux has used 
his earlier archaeological interests to deal with art from an anthropolo- 
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gical and historical standpoint and sees art as man’s attempt to impose 
order on a chaotic world; the old self-assertion continues to be a basic 
theme. This series of works has included so far La Psychologie de L’ Art 
(The Psychology of Art) and its much-revised.version Les Voix du Silence 
(The Voices of Silence), followed by works as yet untranslated, such as 
the Imaginary Museum of World Sculpture. 

Malraux has his shortcomings. Women play little part in his novels 
and there is little humour—the nearest approach is perhaps the oddity of 
Clappique in La Condition Humaine, or the rather sad: irony of parts of 
Les Noyers. A tendency to admire authoritarianism and the magic of the 
leader (Malraux is himself a spell-binding orator), is deservedly suspect, 
but Malraux compensates for this by his unceasing advocacy of the value 
of the individual, even to the extent of excluding all values except human 
ones, Some of the interest of his books indeed arises from the clash 
between the author’s personal sympathy with the individual in a tough 
spot, often an aristocrat, and his political ties with the mass of ordinary 
people. 

This is only one contemporary problem with which Malraux’s work 
deals and which his own career exemplifies; a recurrent feeling when 
reading him is that here is one of us, a writer who has lived it out him- 
self, and who, unlike some who became famous as dealers in “ social 
significance” in the thirties, has grown with subsequent events. His 
work is a unity; the distinction between fiction and the rest need hardly 
concern anyone, except librarians. W. M. Frohock, in André Malraux 
and the Tragic Imagination, has said that, bet-er than any other writer, 
Malraux has realized that “ eternity includes the twentieth century.” It 
is a sweeping statement, but one with which no open-minded reader of 
Malraux’s books is likely entirety to disagree. 





Librarians of To-morrow 


are welcome at 





to inspect the wide range of new 


books on all subjects 


HARRODS LTD l SLOane 1234 LONDON SWI 
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. Success Story 


Cr -ocodiles. and Tom-toms form the Background to a New Pamphlet, “ The 
Development a Public Library Services in the Gold Coast,” by Evelyn 
, Evans. Our review is by: 


Roy Flood 


` Our professional journals are so full of high-minded articlés which 
too often are a mixture of vapid platitudes and carping criticism, that it is 
a pleasure to read a modest account’ of an outstanding achievement by 
someone who was not afraid to do a good, honest job of work. 

Here is librarianship with a purpose indeed, and many who read this 
pamphlet* will wonder how much of the success of the project) was due 
to professional skill'in planning and inspiring the creation of a. library 
service, and how much to the existence of a progressive and relatively 
wealthy Colonial Government. I think that it was a fortunate combina- 
tion of the two, but the original inspiration and driving force was the 
librarian. That is why librarianship is a ‘profession and not merely a 
means of earning a living. Neither the intellectual snob who prattles of 
learning and breadth of background and sneers at techniques, nor the 
unimaginative clod who puts techniques above all else and makes a 
philosophy of classification and a religion of mechanised charging, has 
realised a fraction of the purpose of librarianship. 

The story behind this pamphlet is that of a young woman who went 
to the Gold Coast as the British Council’s librarian shortly after an 
eminent authority had reported on the library: situation in West Africa: ` 
“For some time to come any general and widespread development of 
libraries, whether by the British Council or by Governments, is out of the 
question.” Someone who was in the Gold -Coast at that time told me 
that his first impression of her was of “a shy retiring person who wouldn’t . 
say boo to a goose.” Yetewithin a few years she had persuaded the 
Government to agree to finance a plan for. library development and 
within five years of the acceptance of the plan, had built. up an efficient “ 
library system in an underdeveloped territory, which covers an area as 
large as Great Britain, Belgium and Holland together. The stimulation 
and encouragement that the pamphlet should give to those of us who feel 
that we ought to do more to improve our own library services, lies in the - 
picture it presents of this combination of professional skill and enthu- 
siasm in overcoming problems which, dare I say it, are far greater than 
we are likely to face i in this country. 


Beat the Drums. 

You will not find the full’story in this pamphlet and the one serious 
criticism is that it is too brief and matter of fact. The background is out- 
lined in a few paragraphs; the stages in the planning and development are 
clearly set out; but the author is so self-effacing that she nearly succeeds 
in being dull. At times this might be a textbook account of county library 
development in England; only sentences such as “ Ferries had to be nego- 
tiated, tropical storms and fallen trees coped with,” or “The vans go 
out on trek fer periods varying between four days and three weeks so. 
that trekking equipment has to be stored inside the vehicle,” give a clue 
to the real circumstances. In fact, I found myself looking for some echo 
in the pamphlet of the more revealing: and personal reports which Eve’ 
Evans used to send in when she was British Council librarian. They were 
vivid accounts of long- treks with the lorry and trailer which carried a 
combined mobile library and cinema. “We called on the Paramount 
Chief, who agreed to have the drums beaten to call the people together 
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fo: a film show.” She illustrated them with photographs, and J remember 
one which showed a lonely figure of a librarian standing on the bank of 
a very wide river waiting for an antiquated ferry boat—the next photo- 
graph in the sequence was of an enormous crocodile! One must- be 
careful not to over-dramatise the pioneering work which librarians are 
doing in the underdeveloped areas of the world, but at the same time, 
to be! too matter of fact is as serious a fault. In many of these countries 
the library service is a dynamic factor in the progress of the people 
because a librarian has possessed the personality, determination and 
ability to create a service at a time when it was most needed and the need 
was least appreciated. 


*Published by the Library Association at 5s. 0d. (33. 6d. to members). 


Is Your Display Slipping ? 
A.A.L, Weekend School on l 


DISPLAY IN THE LIBRARY October 27 and 28 


Tne A.A.L. is holding a two-day school on display at North Finchley © 
L.brary, Ravensdale Avenue, London, N.12, from Saturday afternoon, 
October 27th, until Sunday evening, October 28th. The programme will 
irclude an address by an “outside” expert on display, an “ Any 
Questions ” session, practical demonstrations in the library itself, and, 
we hope, plenty of discussion and argument. 

The school is being organised by the Greater London Division, some of 
whose members will be pleased to offer accommodation to provincial 
members. . 


Attendance fee 5s. (3s. 6d. for one day). 


Enquiries and applications to J. W. Lendon, County Library, Brookhill 
Road, East Barnet, Herts. 


If yow re poor at display, come and learn how! If you're good 
at it, come along and pass on your ideas to those who aren't! 


NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the following Officers and Councillors 
of the Association for the year 1957: 


Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Editor. 


Nine nationally elected Councillors, three of whom must be under 
thirty years of age on ist January, 1957. 


A member under the age of thirty may stand for election as national 
councillor in either category, but if he/she wishes to stand as an “ under- 
thirty ’ candidate this should be stated specifically, together with the age 
of the nominee as at Ist January, 1957. 


Nominations must be made in writing by two or more members of 
the Association, countersigned by the nominee, end reach me not later 
than 15th October, 1956. 

E. E. Moon, Honorary Secretary. 
Central Library, 
Xensington High Street, 
ordon, W.8. 
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(Sub)sistance to Readers 


Roy Marston 
Readers’ Adviser, Luton Public Library 


If one slips the lid off a sailor—one knows what to expect:—A 
bottle of rum, Eartha Kitt, and unlimited twist. What if a similar 
process be repeated on the young librarian of to-day? A bottle of 
developer, a photocharger, and unlimited film? Very likely. It is not 
a new cry by any means, but more and more the frills are piled on, and 
farther and farther recedes the basic librarianship. In the professional 
press, exam. rooms, and meetings, we juggle with foot candles, economic 
areas, and binding adhesives that stretch to infinity but never break. 
(An application of this last to all new juniors will soon be standard 
practice in all progressive authorities). True the candle flickers in these 
august pages on book selection once in a while, if one can call the 
wheezy obbligato “Pro and Con Light Fiction” performed by some 
of the bright young men as a saver at election times, a discussion of 
such. But what of assistance to readers? Hardly a murmur, unless 
someone needing the odd sentence to round off the speech says what a 
good thing it is. And that is the end of it in 90 per cent. of the public 
libraries in Great Britain. Advice to readers is placed in order of 
priority somewhere behind microcarding the Westerns. 

Nevertheless a favourable event has recently occured in the issue of 
the second edition of a book which removes “but I don’t know how” 
re advice to readers, from the repertoire of excuses of our lethargic 
colleagues. I am referring to R. L. Collison’s Library Assistance to 
Readers, Crosby Lockwood, 13s. 6d., 1956. It is ideal meat for the 
student, always to the point, short and readable; a contrast to some of 
the weighty tomes one.must digest. Possibly enough consideration has 
not been given to the special library of view, but to the public librarian 
it is a boon, easily the best in its field. Other criticisms depend on one’s 
personal standpoint, for differing libraries, differing clienteles, condition 
advisory work. á 
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-| READ 7A 


Mr. Collison believes in signs in a big way, thus`hoping to put the 
Indian variety on the public at large. He would have ample directions 
from main thoroughfares to the library, where it is (as in most cases) 
away from the hub. One cannot but agree, for who has not experi- 
enced difficulty in finding a colleague’s workplace in a strange town? 
Within the building itself however his advice as to notices seems some- 
what lavish. One would think that rather than multifarious signs in 
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the entrance hall as to hours of opening, departments, etc., a uniformed 
attendant is preferable. He can guide the lost sheep, ensure good order, 
and if smart create a favourable impression on the newcomer. It is a 
good tenet of display that if you want to get things over, say as little as 
possible, and stick to the minimum of differing points. Mr. Collison 
advocates plans of the lending library on stack ends, in addition to 
guides to the subjects in the stack, tier guides and shelf guides. This 
seems to be overdoing things, and, if the work is not tasteful, makes the 
stacks reminiscent of the sides of a "bus. A better approach, I feel, is 
one large plan only to the lending library near its entrance, stack and 
tier guides in plastic lettering, and an adequate personal advice service, 
thus providing the essential backing to catalogues and classification. 
Recommendations given in this book as to reference library guiding 
could not be improved on as might be expected. 

Displays. j 

Regarding displays, Mr. Collison emphasises that if they are not of 
a bigh standard they may do more harm than good. He stresses the 
importance of topicality, and the danger in shewing bookjackets; i.e. 
concentration of demand on a few books entailing long waiting lists 
and irritated readers. One might add concerning standards of produc- 
tion that if no one has the gift for display work it is money well spent 
to put the work out to professionals, or liasie with the local school of 
art, if practicable. 

Printed and other aids to reference and lending advice are listed, 
and their scope described briefly where necessary. This is the author’s 
strongest point, and to attempt to fault him is futile. f 

Library publications are always a source of controversy. Print is 
expensive, duplicating, however well done, second-rate. What should 
the library provide? Again diverse circumstances, diverse answers. One 
must experiment and see what takes on. Mr. Gardner has tried a 
variety of general bulletins, booklists, etc., at Luton, some including 
features, some not, some priced, others free, and has finally alighted on 
the fortnightly bookmark listing with annotations thirty titles, which is 
distributed gratis. People come to the library to read, but not necessarily 
to indulge the literary aspirations of the staff. “Round the borough,” 
“Did you know,” are no doubt well intentioned, but the public wants 
to be informed about books, either recent publications in general or 
works on their subject of interest. Thus it is suggested that if the print- 
ing vote is to give full value Books and their annotations take priority, 
and are not relegated to the back page. Mr. Collison endorses this line 
of approach, but also devotes considerable space to the library hand- 
book; ie. a description of resources, services, rules and regulations, well 
produced. It is my view that this is the type of publication that “sticks,” 
suffering quick conversion to paper hats by borrowers’ children; the 
necessities are best incorporated on the labels of books. 

Publicity. 

The section on publicity mentions all the important ways of attract- 
ing attention to the library. Lists of additions to the local Press, house 
organs, and other journals; checking of directories to see that the library 
is clearly indicated; news notes to the Press; stands at exhibitions; 
_ displays in shops; talks to societies, and so on. One would stress only 
one point, i.e. relations with the Press. If the librarian is on good terms 
with the editor of the local paper invaluable’ publicity results; the local 
service being brought to the public’s notice at every opportunity. 

Readers’ advisory service is given a section in this book, the scope 
of an adviser’s duties outlined, and the interest of the job underlined. I 
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must quarrel with the author on one point here, however. He suggests 
that the job should not be held by one person for over twelve months, 
as it offers scope for originality and individuality, and is thus capable 
of providing valuable experience for many members of the staff. Now 
earlier on Mr. Collison has stated that our trouble is that we look at 
things as librarians, and not with the eyes of the public, a fault we must 
eradicate in our assistance. Unfortunately over this question of an 
adviser’s tenure of office he has fallen victim himself. Admitted that 
from the librarian’s point of view there is-a strong case for sharing the 
job around. But what of the advantages of continuity? Surely the 
public are better served by the adviser who has been in office for a 
considerable period, knows his stock thoroughly, is well acquainted with 
the district, and most important, is aware of readers’ individual needs. 
On work with children the author is very sound, acknowledging his debt 
to the methods used at Sheffield. He deals fully with visits to the library 
during the last year at school,-and their value in making the child 
conversant with the help that the service can give him in future life.. 
One cannot help feeling that work such as this is worth ten times the 
film shows and puppets by which ingenious children’s librarians’ attempt 
to lure the young and uninitiated into their clutches! 

In conclusion, I can only reiterate previous comment. For the 
student this book is valuable, for the custodian who would wish to pro- 
gress to librarian, indispensable. 


The illustration is by George Harris from Stanley Holliday’s READER AND 
THE BOOKISH MANNER, published by the A.A.L. at 2s. 9d. 


Hooting and Honking | 


Howarp S. HOPTROUGH 
Cumberland County ‘Library 


Many people living in rural communities in Great Britain must now 
be familiar with the periodic appearance of the. travelling library in the 
village square or at the farm gate; but how many of the library profession 
have an inkling of the operation of such a travelling library and, worse 
still, how many travelling librarians know anything of any travelling 
libraries other than their own? . i 

In the years since, the end of the war travelling libraries have multi- 
plied at a great rate, but notice of them in professional print has con- 
sisted almost entirely of the description of new vehicles being put into 
service. Hardly anything has appeared in print concerning the technique 
of the operation of travelling libraries, or concerning thé problems 
peculiar to them. Considering that this method of library service is now 
almost universally accepted, the lack of material seems to be of some 
importance, f 

How many of these libraries, for instance, operate with a librarian 
and driver /assistant, and how many with only a driver/librarian? Does 
the economy of the latter lessen the efficiency of the service provided? 
What form of issue system is used? How many books are borrowers 
allowed at one time, and is this affected by the length of the interval 
between the library’s visits? What kinds of vehicles are best suited to 
what kinds of terrain, and how far should their capacity be governed by 
this factor and by that of the kind and size of community served? When 
is the service made available; is an evening service, for instance, justified, 
and, if so, under what circumstances? - ` 
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Then there are the perennial problems common to libraries of all 
kincs, but which for travelling libraries have their own peculiar aspect. 
The type of book-stock provided, the inevitable rules and regulations 
(these, it may be noted, have often to be liberally interpreted in the atmo- 
sphere of closer contact between the librarian and reader engendered by 
the travelling library), the request service, renewals, fines and many other 
seerningly trivial matters, which all, however, add up to either an efficient 
or-a not-so-efficient service, ` 

Lastly, there are the statistics—or rather, there are the lack of them. 
Admittedly, one has to beware of the prevalent twentieth century attitude 
of worship at the shrine of statistics, but, properly used, they can form . 
the basis of an assessment of any problem. So far as I know, no one is 
awere of the exact total of travelling libraries operating in this country. 
This may well be because the definition of what is a travelling library has 
not yet been finally decided, or it may simply be because records from 
which a total may be computed do not exist. As for any other statistics 
(apart from yearly issue figures in annual reports, usually lumped together 
uncer the heading: “travelling library service ”), I know of none. 

Librarians often, assemble in small groups to discuss the “ins ” and 
“ oats,” and the “ifs” and “buts,” of their profession, but travelling 
librarians, from the nature of their duties, are precluded from attending 
such gatherings. Their only means of contact is by the printed or written 
wocd. Travelling librarians tend to pass on to other positions in the pro- 
fession more quickly than do—may I say it—static librarians. A! collec- 
tion of printed material and statistics to which newly-appointed travelling 
librarians could refer would be of inestimable value, and would perhaps 
be of assistance to chief librarians wishing to improve their travelling 
library service. ` 

Let’s hear from the travelling librarians; a honk or a hoot would be 
ons of a change from the click of a wicket or the rustle of `a 
ticket! 
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Librarians into Film Stars 


The story of Sheffield's library film told by the Deputy Librarian and 
A 4.A.L. National Councillor 


W. Howard Phillips 


1956 marks the centenary of the opening of the first public Library 
in Sheffield. The main celebrations included the opening of a new 
Branch Library, a number of special publications and a library exhibi- 
tion. A more original venture was the making of a Centenary Film. 

Tha idea was first mooted some time during 1954, when a committee 


of five senior members of the staff was asked to consider the possibilities. 


They had one thing in common—they knew nothing about films!' They 
were thus able to approach their task with clear and innocent minds and 
at once decided it would be no disadvantage to view, with critical interest, 


- such library films as already existed. The A.A.L. film Index ta Progress, 


` 


and an early copy of its rather disappointing successor Resources Dis- 
covered were studied with particular care. Of the other films, it is kinder 
to say nothing. There was an American film, for example, which lacking 
craft, yet strove strenuously for art—it had an almost pathological pre- 
occupation with people’s feet! 

Next, the Committee consulted various amateur and industrial film 
makers in the city, from whom they received much enlightenment but 
little encouragement. (A film! about libraries? ...Oh Lord! For a few 
hundred pounds . . . You'll never do it!) And, of course, books were 


read and vocabularies augmented—panning, tracking, fade, dissolve, 


dub, cut, montage and like jargon even now confound any discussion 
over morning coffee. 


Photogenic Females 


Out of these efforts the general idea of the film emerged—a 16 m.m. 
documentary, of about 20 minutes’ duration, which would illustrate all 
the main services provided in the City Libraries and some of the impor- 
tant back-room work, if possible in colour to give the camera greater 
scope and to offset any lack of action. At the same time, it became only 
too clear that there are few kinds of activity which absorb money more 
readily than the making of films, and that the only obvious solution was 
to persuade some enthusiastic local amateur or ciné club to make the film 
for no reward but the possible honour and-glory. Reluctantly this idea 
was abandoned. The activities of a public library, and even the photo- 
genic charms of the Sheffield female staff, were insufficient to tempt 
amateurs away from their favourite themes. | However, much excellent 
advice was freely offered and gratefully accepted. 

It was now evident that, if the film was to be made at all, it would 
have to be made professionally. There are a number of companies 
specialising in documentaries, all producing excellent films and offering 
every facility from the drafting of the script to the final processing—but 
not for the amount we had to offer. At this time, however, a local 
photographic firm was co-operating in the production of short cartoon 


` films, based on “ home-made” drawings. These films, cheap and unpre- 


tentious, were being used experimentally in place of lantern slides in 
advertising the library service at the Cinema Shows held during the 
winter months in the Central Library Theatre. The firm concerned in 
this modest enterprise, Messrs. Photo Finishers (Sheffield) Ltd., offered to 
co-operate with the City Libraries to produce the centenary film, with the 
sole proviso that a professional script should be- commissioned—the 
venture to be largely experimental with the cost estimated in our favour. 
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Script Technique 


It is interesting to note how the script writer solved the problem of 
keeping the film to a reasonable length, while at the same-time giving it 
variety and some kind of artistic shape, so that it was not merely a long 
anc solemn progression from one department to another. Briefly, he 
moves fairly rapidly from scene to scene, cutting from a public depart- 
menat- to an administration department, from an exterior to an interior, 
using the commentary to provide the necessary links to hold the film 
together. Considered at leisure, the continuity may seem illogical, but 
the resultant variety and rhythm and sense of the unexpected succeeds in 
sustaining the interest. ` 

The film begins and ends in Hillsborough Park, within sight of a 
branch library, with five people sitting on a bench reading. The books 
they hold are, of course, from the City Libraries, and the incongruity of 
their tastes and their contrasting styles of reading, candidly recorded by 
the camera, provide a light-hearted opening sequence. For these scenes we 
engaged three actors from the Sheffield Repertory Theatre. All the other 
vleyers were either members of the staff or readers (in confidence, the 
former sometimes appear disguised as the latter!). The members of the 
staf who staked a modest claim to remembrance bezore the camera, look 
bazk upon their efforts with mixed feelings. To some the camera was 
fla:tering, and they will hardly be recognised. To others, alas, the camera 
was only too impartial .. . 

For almost every scene, properties had to be assembled and “actors” 
rehearsed, Camera angles had to be worked out, the intensity of the 
lighting tested, fathoms of cable laid, black-out curtains fixed, furniture 
sh-fted, books arranged and re-arranged, and blown fuses investigated. 
Members of the staff had to be pressed into servic2 as actors, drilled in 
rejearsal, grilled in performance, and dismissed to their normal duties 
half-dazed, half-blinded and choleric in complexion from the heat of the 
lamps. In the midst of all these chaotic activities, came there but a 
glimmer of sunshine, and the camera unit was off to secure the “location” 
shots. It is astonishing that with all the inevitable delays and frustra- 
ee from work of this kind, the shocting was completed so 
quickly. í 


Cutting and Commentating 


To obtain the best results in film-making, it is common sense and 
common practice to shoot more film than will be ultimately required, and 
sc it was with Books in Hand. . About 1,300 feet were exposed and, after 
final editing, some 700 feet remained. This wastage is well within the 
accepted limits. The editing was done from a black-and-white copy. 
When the final cuts had been made, the commentary was pruned, to 
achieve the necessary split-second timing with the edited film and 
recorded by Alvar Lidell of B.B.C. fame. 

Without being obtrusively clever, the cameraman made intelligent 
use of lighting, camera angles, and the familiar techniques of fading, 
d:ssolving and montage. The potential horrors of film music have been 
avoided. A few cheerful bars lead in the first scene and fade out the 
lest; for the rest, not a note, either in or out of tune. 

Members of the A.A.L., curious to see the film, will be 
g.ad to know that copies are available to organisers of. meetings, pro- 
viding that they have the use of a first class 16 m.m. sound projector and 
the services of an efficient operator. Requests should be made, in writing, 
to the City Librarian, Central Library, Sheffield. 
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Your Letters 


—Book selection—Mr. Moon's language—Eng. Lit. 


Morals of Book Selection 


At a recent trial in France a lawyer put the responsibility for the crime on 
the reading of certain modern authors (notably Gide and Sartre). 

The library profession has concerned itself with the physical and biblio- 
graphical aspects of book selection. Lately, it has ventilated the question of 
sub-literature. But it has signally failed to explore the moral aspects of book 
selection. 

This results in the display on open shelves of works of all moral levels, thus 
exposing the simple-minded unwary reader to -the continuous danger of moral 
infection. The purposive student of literature is, of course, able to discriminate 
in his choice of reading, and any material that he might require should be avail- 
able on special application. 

Librerians must consider the moral effects of reading and evolve some clear 
working principles to apply both in book selection and in assistance to. readers. 
Then libraries will take an active and constructive role in relation to the indi- 
vidual and society. As a beginning to this work, we could examine the practice 
obtaining in Ireland, where there is stricter selection and a marked absence of 
crime. 

We should do well to heed the warning given to Freemen of the City of 
London: “ But beware of all such books as are licentious or profane: these may 
well be compared to palatable poison; there may be wit in them, but if you 
read them they will insensibly corrupt both your morals and principles.” 

ALAN THOMAS, Lewisham Public Libraries. 


What. the Hell! 


Surely it is in very bad taste for Mr. Moon to call The Chance To Read 
“a damned good book.” I have not yet had an opportunity to read this book, 
but I have no reason to believe that it is infernal in any way. 

The use of a swear word where an ordinary adjective could be employed 
seems to betray a poverty of vocabulary. It is small wonder that many people 
have difficulty in accepting us as professional workers if we are unable to 
express ourselyes in our official journal without resorting to exclamations of this 
kind. ` 7 . 

i JENNIFER SOLOMON, Kent County Library. 


If his review of A Chance to Read in your August issuc is an example of 
Mr. Moon’s efforts to woa the masses, I beg him to forbear before he commits 
further outrages upon the English language. Are assistant librarians so 
apathetic, so intellectually handicapped that they cannot follow a few para- 
graphs of clear English prose of serious content? I am insulted that Mr. Moon 
thinks us worthy only of his profusion and confusion of parentheses, his lyrical 
crackling, whatever that may be and his generally ejaculative style. The un- 
kindest cut of all, however, is te be informed that the volume is “a damned 
good book.” I suspect that Mr. Moon considers this expression an example 
of vigorous illuminating writing, but I confess that the only thing it illumines 
for me is the uncertain ability of the reviewer. 

No one objects to true wit in the right context. J merely object to Mr. 
Moon’s apparent penchant for slack journalese which 1 feel is unworthy of his 
intentions. 

BRENDA’ WALKER, Manchester Reference Library. 
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Insult to Students 


In our last issue Senior Examiner K.C. Harrison replied to criticisms of 
the Registration English Literature Examination. 


Mr, Harrison's third paragraph constitutes a far more damaging “ indict- 
ment” both of syllabus and examiners than I, or anyone else, could have 
devised. This examination then must be a question cf authors and titles, des- 
criptive rather than critical information is-required, and the student who has 
not actually read his Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare, and Wordsworth. will not 
find himself penalized. In other words, the examination is to be reduced to 
the dreary level of a, parrot-like recitation of authors, dates and titles. This is 
an insult to the intelligence of Registration students who, even in the School 
Certificate or G.C.E., have been credited with the possession of some critical 
ability. 

If this is the only justification for the-retention of the English Literature 
paper, it might just as well be thrown out after the equally redundant essay in 
the old Entrance examination. I notice that Mr. Harrison attempts no reply 
to my criticisms in the May Assistant. His silence can only be interpreted as 
tacit admission of the indefensibility of the paper in question. 

D, S. REED. 


Although I am sure that Mr. Harrison is right in imputing to the syllabus 
some part of the responsibility for the way the Registration English Literature 
papers are set, I don’t think that quite all of the notable features of the Modern 
Period examination this summer can be written off in that way. Perhaps the 
examination would be “a travesty’ as soon as people could predict what 
authors would appear, but equally it seems certain that the examinations will be 
in danger of being a travesty if the examiners consider that the writings of 
Tom Moore, Leigh Hunt and Robert Lynd should be offered as the major © 
works of major authors. ; 

Surely questions could be set always on some of the first-line writers in 
the period—Wordsworth, if net Coleridge; Keats if not Shelley; and so on. 
Any gaps could then be filled with good minor writers; writers of the status of, 
say, Crabbe, Disraeli, or Clough. With Moore, Hunt and Lynd we are nat 
merely among writers more completely minor than those Mrs. Cooper mentions, 
we are down among the dead men. 

It is, however, in the actual phrasing of the questions that I see the worst 
features of this Summer’s paper. This must surely have depressed anyone 
coming to the examination believing that literature is composed mainly of 
meaningful and expressive sentences. 

In question 8, we are told that Butler was called ‘‘ Shaw’s precurser ” and 
asked to review his works “in the light of this evaluation.” Not by any 
stretch of meaning can the phrase ‘‘ Shaw’s precurser” be called an “ evalua- 
tion.” There is similar uncertainty of meaning about the wording of questians 
1. 3 and 6 where the candidate is asked, successively, to ‘‘define,” ‘‘ describe,” 
and “ demonstrate ” the ‘‘ characteristics ” of various things. I wonder whether 
the examiners seriously intended there to be a difference of approach in each 
of these questions. Would one, for example, get any marks for Question 1! 
where one is asked to “define the characteristics’ of Coleridge’s prose if, 
having decided that the characteristics were, say, “vigour” and “obscurity,” 
one spent the half-hour defining “vigour” and “obscurity”? 

Again, what can “literary achievements” (Question 2) and “literary signi- 
ficance ” (Question 5) mean—especially if, as Mz. Harrison says, critical com- 
ments are not called for? Finally, what is “ the Romantic novel, 1814-1832 ", 
whose “ principle characteristics ” the bewildered examinee has to “describe”? 
Does it exist outside some history of Eng. Lit.? 

G. D. E. Soar, University.of London Library. 
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VOL. 49 NO. 11 > NOVEMBER, 1956 
Editorial 
The Authority Vote 


“The time has come to abolish institutional membership.” This 
was the inevitable reaction to the events at the last two annual meetings 
of the L.A. and it was being expressed even by some very senior 
librarians. This was not a case of sour grapes at being defeated on the 
A.G.M. vote but an expression of frustration that the professional affairs 
oi our Association should be bedevilled by local politics and small-time 
politicians. ` . S 


Even if local authorities were not members of the Association, there 
would be nothing to prevent their representatives attending our con- 
ferences—but they would be excluded from the A.G.M. One of the 
misconceptions obvious at this year’s general meeting was the idea that 
the A.G.M. is part of the conference. It is not, and there is no reason 
why next year it should not be held quite separately from the conference. 
At the moment the privileged few librarians and authority delegates attend 
both the conference and A.G.M. at public expense and may vote against 
the interests of the bulk of A.A.L. members who are unable to attend. 
If the A.G.M. were held separately in one of the large cities each year, 
n> one’s expenses would be paid and all would have an equal chance of 
attending at their own expense. This coupled with a postal vote might 
achieve the desired result even if authority members remained in the L.A. 


Other solutions are being canvassed. Neville Dain was talking about 
a series of general meetings of librarians held throughout the country, the 
authority members having one all of.their own, and the voting results 
bzing totalled.’ Former Editor Arthur Jones is suggesting forming a 
Section of Chartered Librarians within the L.A. which could express a 
professional opinion. The difficulty about this, however, would be that 
any Section’s opinion would have to go to a general meeting of the whole 
Association to be ratified. 


Mr. Jones is right in maintaining that it is an expression of profes- 
sional opinion that is required. Should ail voting rights be restricted to 
chartered librarians? Should voting rights on professional matters only 
bz restricted to them? Should a separate Chartered Librarians’ Associa- 
tion be formed? Should full membership be restricted to Chartered 
Librarians with an associate non-voting membership for institutions and a 
student membership with a reduced subscription for younger librarians? 
We do not know the right answer but all these matters will be under 
consideration in the next few months. We should be glad to hear the. 
assistants’ views. 

W.GS. 
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Folkestone Follies 


Your Editor’s, View of the Library Association Conference 
and A.G.M. 


Eric Moon and I roared into Folkestone by motor-cycle on Tuesday 
morning to find our hotel largely occupied by Mr. O’Leary, who promptly 
declared his intention of pushing us off the cliff. We had considered 
arriving the previous evening for the official conference reception— 
“Evening dress and decorations,” said the programme—but with our 
customary restraint we sacrificed the opportunity to appear in pyjamas 
and paper-chains. 


Too Much Fiction . 


We struggled up the cliff in time for the Presidential Address—and 
it was worth the effort. We hear so much about the L.A. being dominated’ 
by public librarians that it was a surprise to find that Mr. Sydney is the. 
first President to come from anything but a large public library. Libraries 
are providing too much fiction, he said, hastily adding that he had no. 
intention of cutting it out altogether. It is taking “an unfair portion of 
our money, time and skill in view of all the other pressing intellectual, 
cultural, scientific and | technical needs which it should be our prior 
responsibility to serve.’ 

We should aim at iie intelligent minority, he said, adding that too 
many of us were trying to build librarians’ libraries instead of public 
libraries. 

It is interesting to find that both the L.A. and A.A.L. Presidents this 
year have condemned the influence of the Daily Express in their Presi- ` 
dential addresses. No doubt we shall soon be aligned with the British 
Council as chief target for the Beaverbrook bull. 


Canute and the Television 


A charming lass, Miss Ursula Eason, who is the Assistant head of 
Children’s Television in the B.B.C., gave an admirable short talk on 
relations between reading and viewing. She deplored as much as any of 
us the hypnotic effect that TV has on some children and claimed that the 
B.B.C.’s policy is to encourage them to engage in many other activities 
as well as viewing. Serialised books, book-talks, dramatised excerpts 
had all been tried but it is difficult to estimate their effect, and Miss 
Eason asked for our advice. She received little. Children’s librarians 
were conspicuously absent and the librarians who spoke abandoned their 
professional rôle and talked as parents (perhaps they felt fatherly towards 
Miss Eason). Amidst the touchingly sentimental tales of their little . 
ones, most of them at least recognised that TV is. here to stay and that 
the B.B.C.’s main job is to produce good television, not merely to act as 
an advertising medium for the public library. Not so one Authority 
member from Bootle—J don’t know his name but suspect it’s Canute— 
who seemed to be blaming TV for all modern evils ‘including the latest 
G.C.E. results in Bootle. 


Optimist from UNESCO 

Staggering down the cliff-path in the early hours of the morning, 
.Eric Moon declared that if he stayed in Folkestone much longer, he’d 
look like a mountain goat. No comment. 

Next morning we were addressed by Dr. Herbert Coblans, an 
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optimist from UNESCO, who declared that we are not hidebound by 
obsolete techniques. Our thoughts dwelled on the Browne charging 
system and all the cataloguers drearily dribbling out entries that the 
B.N.B. would do fot them at a fraction of the cost. Dr. Coblans had, 
however, passed to more solid stuff and was dealing with the work of 
UNESCO and other international bodies in documentation, abstracting, 
translating, and so on. One was impressed with the progress made in the 
colossal task of getting the right information tc the individual from the 
mass of material in many languages. 


6 te. 
‘ Precious Librarians—Open Your Minds” 


In the discussion, an authority delegate declared that librarians are 
“ precious.” Open your minds to science, he said, stop this snobbish 
superiority of the humanities. Mr. Noble, a public librarian, promptly 
exhibited himself as the sort of person. the authority member had in 
mind. “It’s not our job,” he said, “ to provide detailed scientific informa- 
tion ’°—he did not suggest whose job it was and one was reminded of 
the President’s warning about the public library becoming purveyors of 
material of little worth. Mr. Hutchings pointed out that it was time our 
examination syllabus was geared to this modern librarianship instead of 
being “rooted in the concepts current about 1900.” The L.A. should 
put him on its Education Committee on the strength of that remark. 


Louder and Funnier 


As usual, librarian-speakers at Conference were shown up by an 
outsider, this time by Mr. John Cutforth, whe declared at the outset his 
intention of being louder and funnier, He successfully debunked many 
current conceptions about children’s reading, particularly in relation to 
their mental development. Children need recreation as much as adults, 
and Biggles and Blyton was as good a way as any of getting it. He 
condemned the over emphasis on Dickens and Scott in children’s libraries 
and asked that recreational reading, even comics, should. not be excluded 
from the schools, Comics, he felt, caused more emotion in adults than 
children, just as the alleged “horror” in some of Grimm’s tales seemed to 
upset the parents but actually had no adverse effect on children. 


Fatheads 


Liverpool’s Dr. Chandler, pugnaciously provincial—one expected 
him to demand home rule for Liverpool—demanded that a vast expansion 
of the main provincial libraries should be given national priority. They 
should consist of large specialist departments with specialist staff to 
pot them and the emphasis changing from books to documents of all 

inds. 

Mr. O'Leary declared that we were fools and fatheads to expect any 
kind of government aid for libraries; the government allowed less for 
pictures for the national gallery each year than is spent on books in 
Dagenham. The large provincial libraries should concentrate on pro- 
viding books for the common man and woman, books for children in 
profusion. He did not think they were doing even that at present and 
condemned Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham as places spending 
less on books than the minimum recommended by the L.A. Replace the 
dirty, neglected bookstocks in most of our large cities, he said, before 
thinking of Oriental and other specialists. Dr. Chandler, not visibly 
affected by the onslaught, reminded us that it was not merely a question 
of aid but of persuading the government to allow Liverpool to spend 
even its own money on building libraries. 
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No Work in Progress 


This question of new buildings was also in our minds when we saw 
the conference exhibition of photographs of libraries throughout the 
world. Particularly striking were the German contributions showing an 
imaginative use of colour and decoration in their attractive new buildings. 
Mr. McColvin drew attention to the fact that new libraries were being 
built in Germany while in this country we were at a complete standstill 
on library construction. The President had earlier pointed out that in the 
days of the pre-war depression many fine libraries had been build ; now 
we are prosperous and nothing is done. Mr. Best Harris told how in 
Plymouth, luxury retail stores were erected as first prority after the blitzes, 
so that Plymouth had the best display of ladies’ lingerie this side of Paris 
before even considering rebuilding its demolished central library. 

Something is wrong with our sense of values; something is equally 
wrong with our sense of public relations. 
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THE A.A.L. SESSION 


Subscription Library Types — Library 
School Bunkum — Library Rats — 
Professional and Non-Professional Staff 


Mr. O. S. Tomlinson, Finchley’s Deputy, rattled out at express speed 
a chain of sensible comments at the A.A.L.’s cwn session. There was 
little new in his speech but much that needs saving over and over again. 
Your officers were particularly encouraged when a chorus of approval 
greeted his remark about members accepting posts at inadequate salaries : 
“WE MUST NOT RAT ON OUR COLLEAGUES.” The Hon. Secre- 
tary’s gaze was seen to be directed steadfastly at one particular rat. 
Mr. Tomlinson complained that we were always the last to get a cost- 
of-living rise and always the first to be asked to set an example of 
restraint to others. We should be valued as teachers who automatically 
progressed to £900 a year with extras for special responsibilities. We 
now have the ridiculous position of a janitor scmetimes getting more pay 
than the librarian in charge of him. 


Tomlinson‘s four-point programme for public library efficiency was 
declared as :— 


(1) The system must be large enough. Many are not. 

(2) We should examine the present co-operation schemes and revise 
them as necessary. The supply of periodicals, in particular, is 
inadequate. 

(3) The internal organisation of each system needs to be replanned 
to cater for the particular demand cn that library. Different 
approaches are needed for various levels of provision. 

(4) Staff should be divided into professional and non-professional 
groups, but without any lowering of standard for either. The 
first stage here must be to get re-graded to A.P.T. the many 
staff on general division doing semi-professional work. 


The Library Schools 


Some mild praise for the library schools followed, although Mr. 
Tomlinson thought they ought to be attached to major libraries instead 
of being out in the wilderness as some are now. It was refreshing to 
hear him condemn the current theory that only students over the age of 
21 should be admitted to the schools. There is no need, he said, to wait 
for long years in a library before attending a school as anyone can 
pick up routines at any time. I hope that this will effectually scotch 
this dictum of the school pundits which condemns all young librarians to 
the general division until they are about 23 “and even then there is the 
Final Examination to be taken). 

The people with wide general interests who used to be our recruits 
now go to universities—so we must get graduates and pay them enough. 
In the discussion, Nottingham’s Peter Churiey added point to this by 
comparing his salary with that of his friends at university who had chosen 
other professions. 


Welcome the Subscription Library Refugees 


It is common to hear Jibrarians condemning the influence of those 
members of the public who, being now unable to afford the subscription 
of commercial libraries, have turned to the public libraries. It is non- 
sense, declared Mr. Tomlinson, to treat them as a menace. Their standard 
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of demand is high. These are the people who are seriously interested in 
books, the people we should welcome to our doors. 


Abolish the First Professional Examination 


The discussion was meagre but it was good to hear at last someone 
condemning that pernicious imposition on young librarians, the First 
Professional Examination. Carlisle’s young chief, Kenneth Smith, main- 
tained vehemently that it had no purpose and would have none unless 
it qualified students for the A.P.T. grades. 

Some fears were expressed that division into professional and non- 
professional grades might result in a lowering of salaries for some. 
Ex-A.A.L. editor Mr. Stevenson, of Hornsey, refuted this by telling his 
fellow-chiefs how it is done. Get out a job classification. Many jobs 
require nothing but willing hands and willing bodies. This, leaves over 
the professional work to be allocated to young professionals and, if they 
can be shown to be doing professional work, it will be easier to get better 
salary grades for them. “J have done it, and J know,” hè said. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


—Parish Pump Politics 


A considerable tension pervaded the hall as we assembled for the 
A.G.M. Right from the start the Council was on the wrong foot when 
Mr. Davison, of the United Steel Companies, enquired why he had had 
no reply to three letters address to the Chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee. It was unfortunate that the Chairman, Mr. Irvin, was not there, 
but even more unfortunate that no one on the platform displayed any 
concern at such rudeness to members. It is not an isolated instance ; 
letters to the Editor of the Record sometimes result in nothing but a 
postcard acknowledgment and the A.A.L.’s Greater London Division has 
recently had the utmost difficulty in getting co-operation from the L.A. 
Library in the preparation of a Union List of Bibliographies and 
Reference Books. Surely an Honorary Officer or spokesman for the 
Research Committee could at least have promised Mr. Davison an investi- 
gation and explanation later. 


Your Vote Devalued 


The first explosion came on the proposal to abolish the postal ballot, 
a proposal which Councillor Thomas, of the Parish of Whitchurch, said 
was made because of the result of the postal vote last year. His seconder ' 
was supposed to be Mrs. Luxton, librarian of the same Parish, but she 
was too timid-to come to the microphone and ‘allowed her place to be 
taken by another authority delegate. This was typical of the way librarians 
at this meeting failed to stand up for their own professional rights and 
allowed themselves to be cowed by the politicians. The first blow for 
democracy was, however, struck by Birmingham’s militant Chairman, 
who appealed to reason and sanity, and he was followed by a sober 
statement on behalf of the L.A. Council by Mr. Francis. Best speech 
of the day from a younger member came from Peter Pocklington, of 
Chelmsford, who pointed out that this proposal would disfranchise many 
responsible members of the profession who were unable to attend the 
A.G.M., including many deputies. Eric Moon reinforced this argument, 
condemning the small minds of the proposers and drawing the authority 
members’ attention to the fact that their expenses to the meeting were 
paid for them while ours are not. . 
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Ex-A.A.L. President, Mr. Pearson, made a most sensible contribution 
showing how small was the representation in the hall of special librarians 
who would in the main be deprived of their votes if this motion were 
passed. 

Finally the motion was defeated—and your vote retained. On the 
next motion, however, the value of your vote was lessened by the 
acceptance of a proposal that anything referred to a postal ballot should 
require a two-thirds majority. It was unfortunate that this was not 
opposed strongly by the L.A. Council or by any A.A.L. representative. 
Some of us in the hall considered asking for a postal ballot but some 
quick arithmetic showed that it was not possible as less than a third 
of those present had voted against the motion.: 


Parish Pump Prevails 


Next came the attempt to reverse last year’s decision on the L.A. 
memorandum on local government organisation, the particular bone of 
contention being the proposal to abolish the independence of the very 
small units. It was obvious that the small library supporters had little 
conception of what a good library service can be; in fact, many of them 
did not even care since their only concern was the preservation of their 
own little empires. Mr. McColvin stuck to his guns and asked us to 
abide by the professional viewpoint arrived at in a true democractic 
manner last year. But the day belonged to the parish pump and we 
reluctantly acceded to the President’s appeal not to take it to a postal 
vote. We hope, however, that in recording this decision, the Council 
will make it clear that this is the decision of a thoroughly unrepresen- 
tative general meeting and not of the Assoziation as a whole. Until 
all members are consulted that policy remains as before. 
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Your Letters 


Elections — Undérpaid Posts — The Eng. Lit. 
Exam — Public Relations — The Importance 
of Staff — Library Goonery — Small Libraries 


Blacklists and Blacklegs 


You have taken me to task in your September editorial for my attitude 
towards underpaid posts and the applicants for them which I expressed in a 
letter to the Record. Your parallel of me murdering my chief is irrelevant. 
Applying for an underpaid post, whilst being perhaps professionally unwise, is 
not the grave crime you make it to be, 


The library profession is not without its qualified hard-working librarians 
and assistants, many .of whom despite their employment by one or other of our 
“ star ° systems, are on salaries far from commensurate with their position and 
responsibilities. To such people some of the underpaid posts represent the 
possibility of an increase in status and salary and perhaps a move to a more 
congenial part of the country. In making their application, domestic circum- 
stances will often rank higher than the opinion of the L.A. and of those of its 
members who howl “ sob-story ” when wife, family, the money, and home-town 
enter the discussion. 


May I suggest that the sympathetic approach with regard to our readers’ 
problems is not out of place when we are considering the problems of our 
fellow workers. 

Frank W. S. BAGULEY, Berkshire County Libraries. 


It is time someone with no axe to grind brought a sense of values to bear 
on the question of underpaid posts. Your editorial comments are symptomatic 
of the prevalent irrational attitude that money is all that matters. It is easily 
overlooked that conditions of service in Public Libraries are already closely 
regulated. Therefore it is, precisely the personal and local conditions that will 
influence an applicant in his choice of a job. You dismiss as sob-stories four 
perfectly valid reasons for such a choice, including, paradoxically, the need of 
the money. I wonder what motive, other than sheer altruism, you would find 
acceptacle. It is difficult to tell whether your desire that the best man should 
get even an underpaid job is itself altruistic or merely ironic. I would define 
the best man for such a job as one who, while content to accept the advertised 
conditions as a start and under protest, would do his utmost to improve the 
status of his library and consequently his own status and salary. 


When an applicant for an underpaid post contracts either Association, it is 
to be hoped that his case is considered on its merits. If, as a matter of course, 
he is merely warned not to apply unless the Association’s protest is successful, 
then the Association can justly be accused of unwarranted meddling in personal 
affairs, But if he can make a prima facie case for taking the post at the salary 
offered, he could surely be advised to apply, and perhaps to raise tactfully the 
question of his salary at the interview. 


It surprises me that advecates of expulsion seem to ignore the chief culprit, 
the employing Authority; perhaps this explains the suggestion that they are 
governed by personal animosity, 


My case, then, is that a member is justified in accepting an underpaid post 
if it has for him compensating advantages, which may lie outside the scope of 
the National Scheme of Conditions of Service. It is not an impertinence, for 
the L.A. to ask him to state these in outline, so that we may be satisfied that 
the interests of members are not inconsiderably being harmed. Yet if he should 
not wish to state his case, I would still re-echo Mr. Baguley’s plea for tolerance; 
but perhaps that is because I am not directly concerned. 


D, T. O'ROURKE, University of Reading. ` 
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I was pleased to see the publicity you have given to the underpaid posts 
problem, with fuller answers to Mrs. Firth and Mr. Baguley than I was able 
to do in the Record. There are two points, however, which receive no mention 
in your pages; both may help to bring about a successful solution of our 
problem. 

Firstly, I firmly believe that the L.A. or (in default of action by that body) 
the A.A.L. should insert a notice in the next issue of any journal which has 
advertised a post at an inadequate salary that this is, in fact, such a post, and 
recommend intending applicants to seek advice. I know that Branch and 
Section Secretaries are notified and that an interested person can write to these 
people. But this is the wrong approach. The initiative should come from the 
Association. Can we be sure, otherwise, that every member, no matter what 
remote corner of a Division he inhabits, will get to know his Association’s 
opinion about a post before it is too late? 

There are occasions, too, when it is hard or impossible for the individual 
to decide that a salary “ appears inadequate.” I have had personal experience 
of this recently: I was almost hoist with my own petard when I sent for an 
application form fer a certain Northern post. 

The action I took on that occasion leads me to my second point. May I 
urge all intending candidates who learn of L.A. action in such cases to with- 
draw their application, and to write to the authority concerned saying why !— 
explaining their attitude and affirming their loyal acceptance of their Associa- 
tion’s decision. JI did. The authority has now regraded the post! 

É Perhaps L.A. pressure is a wee bit greater than mine, but who knows? 
Maybe my little effort helped, too. Thats my story, anyway! 


C. A. CROSSLEY, Leeds Public Libraries. 


Those Fastidious Females. 


It grieves me that the timely and restrained objections expressed by Miss 
Solomon and Miss Walker about the language used in the review of Mr. 
McColvins new book should be greeted in such deplorable bad taste by the 
editorial caption to the letters. (What the Hell) é 

Men in the position of Librarians are generally expected to display 
common courtesy, but such an exhibition blatantly indicates how sadly lacking 
that quality must be. 

Wm. BENSON THORNE, 


Mr. Thorne was Editor of the “ Assistant”’ over fifty years ago in 1902-4. 
It is a pleasure to welcome him back to these pages, even in critical vein. 

There has been some criticism of Eric Moor’s description of A CHANCE 
TO READ as a “ damned good book.” On reading Mr. McColvin’s work, 
however, we find that on page 222 he refers to sosnething as “a damned shame,” 
and on page 245 he says “I do not care a damn what system is adopted..." 
No doubt our affronted female correspondents will now be making “ timely” 
complaints to Mr. McColvin about his “ poverty of vocabulary,” “ uncertain 
ability,” “sick journalise,”’ and unprofessional conduct. ` 


The L.A. Elections 


Why nót do something about the Library Association instead of criticizing 
it unconstructively? 

In the Presidential address, part of which was printed in the June, 1955 
Assistant Librarian, Mr. Bristow said, “I have said it in Council and I now 
say it publicly, that if the A.A.L. wishes it could nominate members for the 
9 London, 15 County and 12 Branch Counci‘lors, and having done that, it 
could be sure of securing their election. The A.A.L., by organization, could 
secure at least 38 seats ont of the Council of 60.” 

HERMIONE MACPHEE. 


It would be unconstitutional for the A.A.L. to sponsor candidates for the 
Library Association Council. Leading members of the A.A.L. do, of course, 
sometimes stand for election (Mr. Bristow was ‘elected last year, for example) 
and frequently nominate others. They do so, however, as private members of 
the L.A, and not in their official A.A.L. capacities—Hon. EDITOR. 
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Curvaceous Staff 


In the September, 1956 issue of the Assistant Librarian under the heading 
of “ Talking Points ” is included an extract from a description of San Diego 
Public Library, together with an English translation. It is with this translation 
that I find fault. In the original extract, it is the information desk only which 
greets the reader, curves out to meet him, and welcome his questions; whereas 
in the translation, the charging desk, having reared up, etc., is se2n to contain 
a “harassed staff.’ Now the word “staff” does not occur in the original, 
and therefore I presume that English librarians may consider themselves as 
fortunate in this respect: that they are employed at all; and not replaced, as 
would appear to be the case in San Diego, by furniture, made, presumably, from 
some kind of elastic material capable of performing the serpentine evolutions 
described in the original extract . . . 

In their proper enthusiasm for reforming our libraries, many librarians 
seem to be making the mistake of thinking that this desirable end can be 
achieved merely by filling the buildings with things, whereas, while agreeing 
that the majority of public libraries could do with wholesale destruction and 
rebuilding, there is still need for enthusiastic and well-trained staff, especially 
staff which could combine efficiency with ability to curve out to greet readers 
and welcome their questions. . . 

R. Lioyp, Tottenham Public Libraries. 


Gloucester Goonery 


1 don’t expect your second interview with a predecessor will attract as much 
correspondence as the first. Few librarians (except chiefs and examiners) will 
object to what Mr. Snaith has to say and fewer with the way he says it. I am 
grateful for his demonstration that wide reading is the best training for librarian- 
ship; but I wish he had not acquiesced in the lowness of librarians, even though 
proclaiming their superiority to Baths Managers. A friend of mine, working in 
another district where a male librarian was supposed to be a chap wot didn’t 
like work, was identified from his reading matter by a bus conductor and 
consoled on his low condition with the remark that, after all, knowledge was 
power. He replied that maybe it was, but it wasn’t money. Noz that one 
shouldn’t be a librarian for the love of the work, but a little more recognition 
would soothe our egos. 

In “ Bethnal Green Will Now Say a Few Words” (Assistant Librarian, 
February, 1954) Mr. Snaith warns us that librarianship is funny, though the 
discovery can be dangerous to sanity. Perhaps the time is ripe for more people 
to make that discovery, if one can judge the intellectual climate from the 
enormous popularity of “ The Goon Show.” Since Mr. Snaith’s regal reference 
to himself by place name, maybe Mr. Bryon will give us the low-down on the 
eee library system controversy in an article entitled: “‘ This is the famous 
Eccles ”? 

P. D. Gann, Gloucestershire Count, Library. 


Lancashire Still Stews 


With reference to Mr. G. A. Carter’s letter on page 143 of the September 
Assistant Librarian, Mr. Carter is.a municipal librarian. If I wished to throw 
more mud around I could equally claim—thinking of the Manchester area—that 
“ some municipal library systems in the North-West depend somewhat parasitic- 
ally upon a neighbouring town for a good reference and bibliographical service.” 
This must happen continuously throughout the country: relatively few authori- 
ties can afford to build up huge reference collections. Nor would such a static 
arrangement be any use to residents in a County Council area. The answer, 
surely, is inter-loan (preferably of one’s own stock) and intelligent co-ordination 
of facilities. : 

So please, Mr. Carter, and those who echo you, concentrate on the ideal 
of an adequate national library service. There are good library services and 
bad ones, but the type of authority to which they belong is not the yard-stick 
by which to measure their efficiency. The writer has worked in probably the 
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largest of both types of library authority and finds that there are good and bad. 
- points applicable to both. Perhaps the L.A. Proposals are not the complete 
recipe for success, but at least they are a positive step in the right direction, 
and that is better than wasting time in suggesting that a municipal system must 
be better than a county. 


James A. DearDEN, Droylsden Branch, Lancashire County. 


Who are these Examiners ? 


What is the use of the present Registration exam. paper in tha History of 
English Literature? The only reasonable defence that I have met, is that it 
makes assistant librarians appear understanding when readers ask for works of 
English Literature. If there is a welcome trend in recent Registration papers 
towards a university type of exam. rewarding understanding and judgement 
rather than memory, that trend has not altered the English Literature paper, and 
cannot so long as it is based on “ authors and titles” and a choice of six 
questions out of only ten. Such a paper cannot cover the syllabus, and its 
selection must be arbitrary and unpredictable, since the examinee is aware of no 
current trend that determines the choice of topics, like these which affect the 
selection of topics in the papers on librarianship. For the examiners are con- 
cerned not with current literary criticism, but with facts and old accepted 
assessments of authors. Awarding marks for authors and titles, they set ques- 
tions such as “ Show the influence of the Bible on English literature during the 
17th century and account for such influence,” which cannot be answered with 
honest regard to the truth of the matter by citing authors and titles for half-an- 
hour. An attempt to answer such a question would require critical discussion 
that in half-an-hour would reach very few titles. And who are these examiners 
who assess the candidates’ knowledge after setting questions that demand, for 
honest answering, powers of literary judgement? Librarians may be the best 
qualified examiners in librarianship. In literature, there are university qualifi- 
cations. Is it not rather unintelligent not to have an English Honours graduate 
on the examiners’ board? And is it not illogical to exempt’ graduates who 
attend ‘the London University school from Group D, but not other graduates? 
- One is thankful that there is a sensible paper in Literature of Social and 
Political Ideas. $ 

Davip W. Hore, University College of Wales: 


Public Relations 


In your June issue Mr. Greaves says that “ the need for a Public Relations 
Officer [for the L.A.] cannot be minimised,” and everyone will be familiar with 
the thoughts and feelings which gave rise to this expression. Although the 
problem is universally recognised, the P:R.O. is not universally held to be the 
solution at the present time. 

I wonder if Mr. Greaves changed his mind when he read the June editorial 
Shocking Mess. It is that state of affairs, the inequalities in the standards of 
the library service throughout the country, that make national publicity difficult 
and indeed dangerous. The ignorance, indifference and poverty of authorities 
contribute to this state of affairs, and a P.R.O. would achieve little if he tried 
te persuade such authorities to improve their services. New legislation: with loss 
of autonomy for some libraries and inspection for all is the only remedy, and 
until that comes, further effort on the lines of the Library Association’s Cen- 
tenary Assessment would at least show authorities what they ought to be doing 
and might achieve some improvement. 

Until the black spots are enlightened, whether voluntarily or by legislation, 
the advertising of the library service must remain a local responsibility, and I 
feel that insufficient thought is being given to this subject nowadays. Attempts 
to ape business advertising, either locally or nationally, are doomed to failure. 


A. H. Watkins, Deputy Librarian, Bromley. 
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A Point of View Called Fred 


By Ivor Kemp, Tottenham Public Libraries 


What a weary, plaguy, stale and flat lot are the counter staffs. of 
England—and beyond, I shouldn’t wonder. It is hardly surprising. 
That the average intelligent, naturally fairly polite library assistant should 
tend to become unsympathetic, moody and generally numskulled in the 
face of horde upon queue of readers, and a thousand and one comments 
on the weather, is inevitable where circumstances prevail under which 
he is thrust into a counter and left with his righteous unbringing and 
embryo sense of public service to see him through. That is, whilst we 
continue to suffer from what Bernard Shaw wrote in a different context: 
“The notion that inspiration is something that happened thousands of 
years ago, and was then finished and done with, never to occur again.” 
Most of us have every appearance of having once read the aims of 
public librarianship in the introductory chapter of a textbook preparing 
us for the first professional examination, and then having done our 
mightiest to forget them. 

The faults are many. We find “issue” and “class mark” and other 
technical jargon being used by assistants in conversation with readers ; 
the unskilful “playing off” of enquiries. Uninterestedness. And at 
about mid-afternoon, when life begins to pall, one notices a suspension 
of common courtesies—“ good afternoons” are skipped—and the per- 
vasion of the attitude that the most important thing about the lady now 
entering the library is the ridiculous hat that she is wearing. The assistant _ 
takes on the aspect of a “ take it or leave it ” shopkeeper of the rationing 
era. That type of shopkeeper has mended his ways through economic 
necessity of a’ kind that scarcely exists in public librarianship. ‘The public 
librarian has no worries about competition; his livelihood is so- secure 

-that he can, and too often does, do his work in mediocre and unimagin- 
ative fashion. Lacking, having chosen not to tolerate, economic pressute 
as a means tò competence, we need some other, better, thing to shake 
us out of the rut. Inspiration is not too high falutin’ a word: to use for 
the shaking. ; 

The proficiency of staff can be said to spring from three main 
sources: : 

(a) The individual concerned in so far as he is naturally inclined to 
his work. That facility in a person that enables him to tackle 
an entirely new task as though to the manner born; which in 
fact, he is. 

(b) The individual concerned in so far as he is economically and 
inquisitively bent. His inclir:ation to make himself more profi- 
cient by reading professional literature, attending courses and 

à so forth. 

(c) Calculated inspiration, by his superiors on the staff, at the point 
where natural ability and enthusiasm fails. The presence or 
absence of this can radically affect the attitude of the individual 
to his work. Absence, in this sense, does not make the heart 
grow fonder. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that general satisfaction and morale 
will become less great as one passes from the chief librarian (sense of 
achievement; prospect of being able to put one’s ideas into practice) to 
the senior assistants, readers advisers or wot not (close association with 
books and the public; the surprise element of readers’ advisory work, 
and the satisfaction of its successful accomplishment) to the junior 
assistant mainly concerned with routine procedures and “ Orful weather 
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innit?” contact with the public. The junior assistant is, then, the problem 
child—the most likely to be discontented, not yet having made the first 
break in his career. His position is analogous with the axiom of our 
children’s libraries: —that “the child of to-day is the adult reader of 
to-morrow, and therefore deserves special attention.” An added difficulty 
is the lack of application in certain quarters, particularly among assistants 
awaiting conscription for National Service, and amongst those married 
women and engaged young ladies who are counting the days- to their 
retirement to recep. bed. k, and b. 

The junior assisant in his counter is not an unimportant member 
of the staff. He is commonly the reader’s first human contact with the 
library. Further, when he addresses a reader on such tiresomenesses as 
membership forms, limitation of tickets, prohibition of smoking, fines, 
expiry dates, etc., he is dealing with matters that need handling with 
much tact—red tape affairs about which the man in the street takes 
umbrage as a matter of course. It is well known that a suspicion that 
he has been’ wrongly charged a fine can put a reader at his bloody- 
mindedmost. He will be sure to tell his friends. 

The amount of goodwill that the counter assistant can win or lose 
for public librarianship is, it seems, considered of small import by the 
high-ups of the profession. Rarely is much care taken to provide the 
junior with the techniques and gambits necessary to deal with a diversity 
of ticklish situations, or to keep him in the frame of mind to cope with 
them. 

Broadly speaking, it appears, the present-day management of library 
staffs require greater emphasis on the following points :— 

(1) Keeping before the staff the ideals, of librarianship and the 
importance of the reader as an individual, not as a fraction of 
the mob. An unenviable task replete with difficulties, requiring 
great subtlety and juxtapositioning of grey heads. It is time 
someone died in the attempt. f 

(2) The training of Staff; equipping the individual with techniques 
require for the task in hand. 

(3) Keeping the staff informed of local library policy, and, thereby, 
eliminating roots of rumour and uncertainty which are deadly 

“to cordial staff relations. The editorial of September’s Assistant 
Librarian contained a good. maxim: “An informed staff is a 
contented staff.” 

(4) The setting of good examples by each member of the staff to 
his juniors and the duty of morale raising generally, and especi- 
ally during periods of frustration which every junior assistant 
but the most stolid, through the very nature of his duties, must 
suffer from. There was more to Lord Nelson’s pacing, arrayed 
in medal-flecked glory, his quartez-deck in thick of battle— 
there was more to it than mere romantic tomnoddery. Dare 
anyone say that the battle of the books is less important? 


Hepworth’s Assistance to Readers 


A new extensively revised edition of Hepworth’s Primer of Assistance 
to Readers will be ready shortly. As the future of this section of the 
Registration syllabus is in doubt, only a small number of copies have 
been printed. To reduce the price to students as much as possible, this 
edition appears in a special economy format which will not normally be 
used for A.A.L. publications. The price is 8s. Od. to members (10s. 6d. 
to others). Place your orders with the Honorary. Education and Sales 
Officer, 49, Halstead Gardens, London, N.21. 
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Talking Points 

Conversion of Branch Libraries into Public Conveniences. This 
was the startling announcement in the Manchester Guardian on 14th 
September. The Borough of Macclesfield was inviting tenders for the 
conversion. President Tynemouth, who sent me the cutting, commented 
that he had often seen libraries that looked as though they had been 
converted the other way but never this before. We await with interest 
the next advertisement for Chartered Librarians at Macclesfield and hope 
that their duties will be exactly specified. 


Many Assistants will now be attending evening classes. It is sur- 
prising how many of them from public libraries do not claim their fees 
from the local authorities. They are normally entitled to do so under the 
post-entry training scheme. If you are not familiar with this, ask your 
NALGO representative or senior librarian. Most progressive authorities 
also allow time off for classes. If assistants are not getting it they should 
approach their chief librarians on the matter and, of that fails, ask 
NALGO to act. 


Criticism has recently been directed at Mr. K. C. Harrison for the 
type of paper set for the Registration English Literature (Modern Period) 
Examination. In fact, Mr. Harrison is now Chief Examiner for the 
earlier period and has nothing to do with this paper. The Chief Examiner 
for the modern period is Miss H. M. McGill, F.L.A. In fairness, it 
should be pointed out, however, that ultimate responsibility rests with 
the subject assessor who in this case is Mr. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A. 


From a student’s essay: The reference library—shere should be 
rare and obscure books and hangings of a promising local painter. 
W. G. SMITH. 
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From Film Strips to Folkestone 


Council Notes._13th September 1956 


The Council’s day commenced with a film performance at an hour to 
which only the juvenile Saturday-morning cinema addicts are accustomed. 
At the opening of the meeting in the afternoon the President expressed our 
thanks to Mr. Howard Phillips and the Sheffield City Libraries for giving us 
the opportunity to see the encouragingly professional colour film Books in Hand, 
of which details appeared in the last issue of this journal. Also included in 
the programme were some excellent cartoon filmstrips produced at such 
incredibly low cost that the thought must have occurred to many that it does 
not need a library with the resources of Sheffield to produce good publicity 
economically. ‘ 

An item at the other end of the agenda advertised a preview of another 
kind of caricature which might well be labelled the Folkestone Follies (and 
is—Ed.). A vacillating, almost lethargic, start by the Council was halted by 
the President’s heavily emphasised question, “Is there anyone in favour of 
that?” relating to item 6 on the L.A. Annual Gereral Meeting agenda. Thus 
guided by the obvious impartiality of the Chair the Council decided unani- 
mously to oppose the motion calling for the abolition of the postal ballot. 
After further discussion it was agreed also to oppose items 7, 8 and 9 on the 
A.G.M., agenda, but only should it prove necessary. The A.A.L. is not anxious 
to aggravate the disunity which already exists to a dangerous degree within 
the Association, and our attitude to item 8 (the motion aimed at reversing 
the Association’s policy on libraries and local government reorganisation) 
might adequately be summarised by using a film-cutting technique to wed 
several comments made in Council: “We are opposed but do not wish to 
precipitate a discussion on it . . . however, if the waters are already troubled 
Mr, Smith will dive in .. . and bring them to tne boil.” has 

Reverting to chronology, the Council passed from the formal approval 
of the minutes to consideration of the now standing item, “ posts at inadequate 
salaries.” Reports of partially successful action taken by the Library Associ- 
ation in connection with posts advertised at Middlesbrough, Wakefield and 
Oldham since the last meeting were received. Our representatives on the 
„L.A. Membership Committee are to take up the question of the position of 
candidates for those posts which have been regraded but not completely in 
accordance with the figure suggested by the Library Association. 

A motion which is being passed to the L.A. by the Reference and Special 
Libraries Section was considered, and our representatives on the L.A. Council 
are to support this plea for the organisation of co-operative schemes for the 
provision of technical and commercial information and library services in 
suitable areas. 

The Library Association are to be asked to make further representations 
to B.N.B. concerning the entries for A.A.L. publications, The convenience 
of the compiler, rather than convenience of the user, seems to dictate the recent 
ruling that our publishing address and special price for members should be 
omitted. 

The report on the arrangements so far made for the next week-end con- 
ference at Winchester next April, met with some criticism. The Conference 
Committee had discussed eleven divisional proposals for a theme, and has so 
narrowly preferred Bristol’s suggestion The Compleat Librarian to London’s 
The Librarian and Automation that the latter was recommended for further 
consideration next year. Messrs, Baumfield, Bristow and Carver led an attempt 
to reverse the committee decision but Council, while not altogether endorsing 
Mr. Tomlinson’s view of automation as so much “hoo-ha” (if that is the 
correct spelling), rejected their amendment. Mr. A. C. Jones then queried 
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. the recommended use of such “ old war-horses ” as Messrs. Clough and Tyne- 
mouth as discussion leaders, and asked if there were no new names forthcoming. 
There were not. 

Miss Willson, after a rather more active year than is usual for a Vice- 
‘President, is to succeed as President for 1957, an honour richly deserved and 
no little overdue. The election of Vice-President tested the President’s know- 
ledge of Standing Orders, and only on the second ballot did one floating-voter 
enable a decision to be reached between two worthy candidates, Mr. Thompson 
and Mr. Tomlinson. The election of Mr. Tomlinson to this office is just 
reward for his work over a number of years, particularly in the field of 
education. 

We left to “lie on the table” a report compiled with much blood, sweat 
and tears by the Greater London Division during the past two years. The 
problems of standardising stationery end methods in libraries appear to remain 
intractible. One wonders why standards and a degree of standardisation are 
possibilities in other fields but only dirty words in the library service and. 
profession. ; 

Folkestone fully discussed, we closed on a pleasant public relations note 
from Mr. Davey, who reported that only two candidates gained merits in the 
new First Professional Examination. Both were A.A.L. correspondence course 
students. Book early for the next course on how to win marks and influence 
examiners. ` 

A word in conclusion seems necessary in view of recent correspondence. 
This is not a full report. It is not even fully-dressed on this occasion, Mr. 
Bristow’s favourite headings having been omitted. There is not room in the 
Assistant for all the details of four committees and one Council meeting, and 
the Honorary Editor would rightly cut half of them out if I tried to reproduce 
them. Many of them are not worth including and nobody in his right mind 
would read them. You have national and divisional officers. If you want 
details about what goes on, ask them. It’s part of their job. You have only 
to ask. There are no closed doors, only limited pages. 

Eric Moon, 
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(Section of the Library Association) 


Edited by W. G. SMITH, Westminster Public Libraries 


VOL. 49 NO. 12 DECEMBER, 1956 
Editorial 2 . 
Living In Sin 

Our October issue contained the following letter from Mr. 


Alan Thomas, of Lewisham Libraries : — 


At a recent trial in France a lawyer put the responsibility for the 
crime on the reading of certain modern authors (notably Gide and Sartre). 

The library profession has concerned itself with the physical and 
bibliographical aspects of book selection. Lately, it has ventilated the 
question of sub-literature. But it has signally failed to explore the moral 
aspects of book selection. 

This results in the display on open shelves of works of all moral 
levels, thus exposing the simple-minded unwary reader to the continuous 
danger of moral infection. The purposive student of literature is, of 
course, able to discriminate in his choice of reading, and any material 
that he might require should be available on special application. 

Librarians must consider the moral effects of reading and evolve 
some clear working principles to apply both in book selection and in 
assistance to readers. Then libraries will take an active and constructive 
role in relation ta the individual and society. As a beginning to this 
work, we could examine the practice obtaining in Ireland, where there is 
stricter selection and a marked absence of crime. 

We should do well to heed the warning given to Freemen of the City 
of London: ‘‘ But beware of all such books as are licentious or profane: 
these may well be compared’ to palatable paison; there may be wit in 
them, but if you read them they will insensibly corrupt both your morals 
and principles.” 


The resulting howl of protest has been so great that most of 
this issue has been given over to the question of censorship. It 
has, indeed, given us pause to consider our own sins. Only 
recently we saw Arthur Miller’s banned play View from the 
Bridge, defeating the Lord Chamberlain’s valiant attempt to 
defend our innocence by paying a five shilling subscription to a 
theatre club. So deep is our depravity thai we thought it one of 
the best modern plays ever seen. 

Sinking further into the mire, we read Monsarrat’s The Tribe 
That Lost its Head, a novel banned in Ireland, and have recently 
enjoyed the Folio edition of the Decameron with its wicked 


illustrations. Guiltily eavesdropping on to that feast of iniquity, . 


the B.B.C.’s Third Programme, we have heard lewd poetry and 
plays and, worst of all, once told a naughty story at an A.A.L. 
Conference. 3 l 
What a load of nonsense—and how heartening it is that so 
many. assistants should rush in to fight the censors. But, as Mr. 
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Collison points ‘out in this issue, censorship takes many forms, 
and it is unfortunately true that many libraries practice it in some 
form. In a Branch Librarian’s office we saw recently Forever 
Amber sedately partnering The Woman of Rome and, knowing 
the librarian concerned, hardly think they were there for her 
delight. Some.libraries have an “ X ” stamped on the back of- 
books kept in the staff enclosure where O’Hara’s Rage to Live 
has recently been joined by The House of Dolls while Havelock 
Ellis sits in promiscuous intimacy with Marie Stopes. Artistic 
studies of the nude, and even Ulysses, are relegated to the refer- 
ence library while Darkness Visible is available only on request. 
` “ Assassination is the extreme form of censorship.” said 
Shaw. The threat of less extreme forms should never be under- 
rated by librarians. i 
W.G.S. 
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‘Hon. Editors New Address 


The Editor is now at WESTMINSTER PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE RoaD BRANCH, LONDON, S.W.1, 
and will be grateful if copies of library publications 
are sent to this address. Articles and correspondence are 
welcomed. Opinions expressed in the Assistant Librarian 
are personal views and do not necessarily represent the 
policies of the A.A.L. Council: 
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Mrs. Grundy Speaks 


One would, of course, like to deny the very existence of such vices 

. as Communism and homosexuality: the next best thing, as your corres- 

pondent says, is to burn those disgusting books devoted to such subjects, 
and so obviously designed to lead our teen-age daughters (and let us not 
forget our teen-age sons) from the straight and narrow path. Then we 
can all pretend that such things do not exist at all. If I had a teen-age 
daughter, I should be terribly shocked to find her reading anything more 
seductive than Little Women or Enid Blyton’s wonderful books—books 
which allow us to escape for a few hours from sordid reality into: a 
much nicer world, 

I have long felt that we librarians have interpreted our tasks too 
widely, and have taken our responsibilities too iightly. It is, of course, 
our bounden duty to provide the public with the best literature of our 
day (as represented by Mr. Charteris, Mr. Zane Grey, and Miss Annie 
Swan), but surely we are morally obliged to hide from them the uglier 
facts, and the more serious problems of life, 

The public, needless to say, is quite incapable of distinguishing the 
good from the bad: we with our unexceptionable moral standards and 
our highly developed critical faculties, must do our best to protect them. 
If we must have books on our shelves which deal with controversial 
topics, we should take care to exclude the minority view-point. I have 
found from experience that it makes life so much easier, both for us and 
for our readers, if we only see one side of an argument. 

J am, 
Yours, etc., 
FeLrcia GRUNDY (Mrs.). 
(This letter is reproduced from the May, 1956, issue of S.L.A, News, by kind 
permission of the Editor). 


“There is no such thing as a moral or immoral book. Books are 
either well written or badly written, that is all.” So wrote Oscar Wilde 
in 1891, and yet it is obvious that Mr. Thomas has not yet read it, other- 
wise we are sure he would not be wanting to pan some peculiar objects 
(called “ works ”) which have “ moral levels.” In any case, surely the 
readers of Gide and Sartre have the common sense not to be corrupted 
by the ideas presented by those authors. 

Mr. Thomas’s choice of Ireland to bear out his argument is a pecu- 
liarly unfortunate one, apart from the obvious fact that there is not a 
“marked absence of crime” there, surely any difference in criminal 
statistics is the result of totally different socie] and economic conditions 
existing in Ireland rather than the availability of “ licentious or profane ” 
books. 

We also advise him to read two books. The first is a list of Books 
Prohibited in the Irish Free State under the Censorship of Publications 
Act, 1929. If he does it is most likely that even he will shudder at the 
thought of banning books by such authors as Aldous Huxley, Louis 
Bromfield, William Faulkner, Theodore and John Cowper Powys (who, 
by the way, are two of the best but least read English writers) and, - 
of all people, Theodore Besterman. The second book is The Right to 
Read by Paul Blanshard. If he reads this book he will probably join . 
those who, in company with Bertrand Russell, believe that there should 
be no censorship whatsoever. ' 

T. D. WiLson, EDWARD May, James F. HADLOW, C. FERGUSEN, 
Students, Newcastle School of Librarianship. 
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Censor’s Cant 


I should like to think that Mr. Thomas is not serious in his plea for 
censorship by librarians because there are already too many proclaiming 
the dangerous and untrue cant that the letters A.L.A. miraculously trans- 
port a librarian on to some Olympic pinnacle from which he can decree 
the reading habits of his fellow human beings. 

If a librarian is to take the duties of censor, then it would pérhaps 
be wise if our library schools could be persuaded to teach the art of tact- 
fully informing a reader that in the librarian’s opinion he is “ simple 
minded” and therefore cannot be allowed to read a book recommended 
by a friend judged to be “a purposive student” and “ discriminating.” 


Miss N. M. Tuy, Durham County Library. 


Once again a self-appointed guardian of the public morals takes it upon 
himself to restrict us as to what we should read. . : 

It will be a sad day for British librarianship if it is ever run on the lines 
advocated by Mr. Thomas; that a librarian is actually in favour. of book 
banning, will I hope, produce a storm of protest to this periodical. I suggest 
to this gentleman that he is in the wrong profession; any librarian who calls his 
readers “ simple minded” has an exaggerated opinion of his own. 

I would recommend to Mr. Thomas the summing up of Mr. Justice Stable 
concerning the jury trial of The Philanderer, by Stanley Kaufman, known as 
the Secker Case. A careful reading of Anne Lyon Haight’s Banned Books 

. Might help to clear away the “ Licentious and profane ” prejudices acquired by 
Mr. Thomas. (One suspects from what source they emanate!). 


Lesie E. S. Darsy, Ealing Libraries. 


American Practice 


Are librarians responsible for the moral influence of books? And 
are librarians to say precisely what the moral influence of one book will 
have on one reader? Or ten books on ten readers? Or one book on 
ten readers? Can Mr. Thomas do this? I cannot and make no attempt 
to do so. Certainly obscene or pornographic works are not considered 
for purchase, beyond this we should not go, or is each librarian to become 
a oo Lord Chamberlain? (I am concerned with Adult readers only, 
here). 

While I was working in Brooklyn Public Library, U.S.A., books on 
locksmithing and guns were withdrawn from circulation. In due course 
in view of the success of The Search for Bridey Murphy and the “ do it 
yourself ” craze, it was suggested that books on hypnotism be withdrawn, 
too, because of the moral influenca of these books on the reader. If we 
are to follow this practice to its conclusion, medical treatises will be 
withdrawn because sailors from Brooklyn Navy Yard may conduct them- 
selves in an unseemly fashion when learning that certain diseases are 
easily curable, and New York Police may request withdrawal of books 
on Judo, criminal trials, and the Pharmaceutical Index. And presumably 
in this country, Labour (or Tory) dominated councils may request the 
withdrawal of books stating the case for the opposite party. The moral 
influence of these books may influence the results of the next election! 

I am not sure of his meaning when he refers to Ireland. Does Mr. 
Thomas refer to the Index Librorum Prohibitorum? ‘This is maintained 

by ‘the Catholic Church, not by Public Librarians, but does he recom- 
` mend its adoption by Public Librarians in this country? If so, away 
with The Tribe that Lost its Head. As for book selection reducing crime 
in Ireland, maybe Mr. Thomas should become librarian to the I.R.A. 


Coum W. CLARKE, Brierley Hill Public Library. 
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The Sins of Puritans 


By John L. Broom, Lanarkshire County Libraries 


The present laws against allegedly indecent literature date from the 
mid-nineteenth century, and decree that a publication is obscene if it may 
tend to deprave or corrupt those “ into whose hands” it may chance to 
fall. These ill-chosen words give “carte blanche” to any narrow- 
minded prude to cause a prosecution to be brought against one unfor- 
tunate author, for there are few important books which might not 
plausibly be alleged to have such an effect on some feeble-minded person. 
The number of actions increased alarmingly in 1954, culminating in the 
ludicrous decision against The Decameron. Fortunately the enlightened 
summing-up of Mr. Justice Stable in the Philanderer case resulted in a 
sharp diminution of the number of prosecutions. Nevertheless the law 
remains unaltered in spite of the heroic efforts of Sir Alan Herbert and 
his supporters, and the objections to censorship of every description need 
continual restatement. : 

Firstly, there is the general and simple argument that every person 
should be allowed to read whatever he or she pleases without dictation 
from- anyone else. If a man is addicted to the novels of James Hadley 
Chase or George Viereck, why should he not have his fill of them? He 
is as honest a citizen as the earnest student cf Kants Metaphysic of 
Ethics, and is surely entitled to indulge his literary appetites to the same 
extent however depraved we may consider them to be. 

Secondly, there is the very important point that none of our moral 
pundits agree regarding which books are obscene and which are harmless. 
The definition of obscenity changes from century to century and from 
-country to country. In the case of The Image and the Search three juries 
failed to agree and the defendants were eventually acquitted, in itself a 
smashing indictment of censorship. Many books, moreover, which were 
banned during the present century, have since been “ reprieved ” and are 
now universally available—e.g. Radclyffe Hall's Well of Loneliness and 
Joyce’s Ulysses. But if they were unfit to read when first published, they 
are surely still unfit to read to-day. Parts of the Holy Bible are of 
course very strong meat indeed, and if they were published separately 
would undoubtedly be condemned by our self-righteous puritans. The 
Satyrion of Petronius, the work of Rabelais and the Droll Stories of 
Balzac make No Orchids for Miss Blandish seem like a Sunday School 
textbook. Yet the colossal inconsistency which censorship always involves 
means that the latter are condemned, while the former are excused on 
the grounds of being classics, the argument apparently being that if a 
sin was committed long enough ago, it is pardonable. As Voltaire pointed 
out, if there had been censorship in Ancient Rome, we should have had 
to-day neither Horace nor Juvenal. 


Are we all Idiots ? 


Thirdly, censorship is wrong because it brings all people down to 
the lowest common denominator. Children and idiots must be protected, 
so we must all be treated as though we are children or idiots. This 
argument is as sensible as prohibiting the manufacture of razors because 
young people or fools might cut themselves with them. In fact it would 
be very difficult to prove that any single person, .child or adult, has been 
injured by reading a book dealing with sex, whether in the form of a 
novel, or a psychological or medical treatise. It is a very naive person 
who imagines that by preventing a child from gaining access to a book 
of questionable morality, he or she is protecting the young from acquir- 
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ing sexual knowledge. A boy or girl need only enter the nearest public 
lavatory to see sentiments and drawings which would land an author in 
jail for life if they appeared in published form. A child who receives 
a thorough grounding in sex from an early age will find the obscenity 
pervading at every school merely boring, in contrast to his friend, shielded 
by misguided parents, teachers, and librarians, to whom it will be only 
too attractive. Moreover, below a certain age the reading of so called 
pornography has no effect whatever. I devoured a copy of Balzac’s 
Droll Stories at the-age of eight and remained quite unaware that they 
contained anything not mentioned in polite society. 

The great majority of those charged with sexual offences have prob- 
ably never read: a sex book in their lives. In most cases their distorted 
outlook is due to unbalanced glardular secretions and ignorance of the 
true function of sex brought about by the very attitude of the prohibition 
I am attacking. It is a very curious and significant fact that the most 
fanatical censor would never dream of banning ordinary crime stories, 
yet if a person may seduce an innocent maiden after reading an Alberto 
Moravia novel, another may equally, by the same argument, commit a 
murder after reading a Raymond Chandler. 

Far from leading people to commit sex crimes, I believe that porno- 
graphic literature serves a valuable service in acting as a kind of pro- 
phylactic against promiscuity. Those who read it require the relief 
thereby afforded from the oppressions of convention as children require 
fairy tales to escape from the often prosaic realities of their daily life. 
Our pornographic literature addict is normally an inoffensive insignificant 
fellow who is scared of sex in real life and so finds a substitute by wallow- 
ing imaginatively in highly coloured descriptions of. seduction and lechery 
within the covers of a book. He is the last person on earth to follow 
the example of the undesirable characters in the story; he lacks the 
courage. Yet if the outlet of enjoying pornography is denied him through 
the action of the censor, he may conceivably be driven to less harmless 
means for the satisfaction of his frustrated instincts. 


Forbidden Fruit 


Fourthly the total illogicality of censorship is shown by the fact that 
it is always the other person who is said to be in danger from the offend- 
ing publication. The would-be censor is always himself immune and it 
is sheer self-righteousness for him to claim that other members of the 
public are less able than himself to resist temptation. 

The strongest argument against all forms of censorship is that pro- 
hibition automatically makes the thing prohibited one hundred times 
more attractive. Because of interference by well meaning but stupid 
puritans many worthless publications gain an entirely undeserved 
notoriety. The demand for pornography is largely due to censorship. As 
George Ryley Scott put it, “ the best advertisement is the hanging of the 
word verboten in front of an exhibit.” Havelock Ellis said “No one 
would read a book because the Home Secretary recommends it, but 
there is a vast public for it because he condemns it.” 

To sum up: Almost any book may be dangerous and different books 
are dangerous to different people at different times. But to make this 
an excuse for censorship would mean that there would be precious few 
books left in our libraries. “ Every burned book enlightened the world,” 
said Emerson, and I suggest that the only phenomenon that we should 
suppress is the censor of every variety, an evil and pernicious figure who 
by his loathsome actions is attempting to stifle that hard-won liberty to 
read whatever we desire which we must ever strive to defend. 
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WHAT IS CENSORSHIP ? 
By R. L. Collison, Westminster Public Libraries 


The publication of a short review-article of mine in the spring has 
had some unexpected consequences. The first development was a letter 
to the Hon. Editor from Mrs. M. Jones, of West Ham Public Libraries, 
and Mr. K. H. Jones, of Walthamstow, dated 13th April: — 

“Tt is unfortunate that Mr. R. L. Collison in his article ‘ Books are 
not for Burning,’ in the March number of the Assistant Librarian, did not 
make a more critical use of Anne Lyon Haight'’s Banned Books. Mr. 
John Peet, former Reuter’s correspondent in Germany, who is now living 
in East Berlin, has drawn our attention to several fabrications in this 
book. For example, Mr. Collison quotes Mrs. Haight’s statement that 
Heine’s works are banned in East Berlin (p.84, English edition). This is 
nonsense. Heine’s works have appeared in editions of hundreds of 
thousands of copies: selections of his poems and prose works are avail- 
able in every bookshop in East Berlin and the German Democratic 
Republic. Similarly, Mr. Collison echoes Mrs. Haight’s statement that 
the works of Upton Sinclair have been banned in East Berlin (p. 92). 
This, again, is sheer invention. Upton Sinclair is among the most popular 
American writers in Eastern Germany where several of his books have 
appeared in large editions. Finally, we are owlishly informed that 
‘Micky Mouse has been classed as an anti-Red rebel by the Communists 
‘ot East Berlin.’ What have in fact been banned are the sexy, sadistic 
and racialist type of American comic smuggled in from West Berlin. 
This doesn’t include the allegedly counter-revalutionary Mickey Mouse! 
The only books banned in East Germany—in the spirit of the Potsdam 
Agreement—are books like Hitler’s Mein Kampf and other fascist and 
militarist works and works calculated to fan racial hatred.” 

The information in this letter was presumably based on an article by 
John Peet (Democratic German Report, 9th December, 1955), which 
reviews Mrs. Haight’s book in unfavourable terms. Democratic German 
Report, which is probably unfamiliar to most British librarians, is a small 
English-language fortnightly, edited and published by John Peet, and 
issued under licence no. 694 of the “ Ministerprésidenten der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik.” On May lith, John Peet turned his attention 
to me in the Democratic German Report, saying that Mrs. Haight’s 
“allegations have been picked up and repeated by serious people who 
ought to know better,” and emphasising that Heine’s and Sinclair Lewis’s 
works are widely circulated in East Germany. In the issue of July 6th, 
John Peet points oui that Sinclair Lewis, Dreiser, Jack Lindsay, Thomas 
Wolfe, Grahame Greene, Ernest Hemingway, John Steinbeck, etc., are 
among the writers whose works are easily available in the Democratic 
Republic. He also suggests that more would be so, were it not for the 
fact that “the authors, particularly American authors, have been un- 
willing to allow their books to appear ‘behind the iron curtain,’” and 
asks how many books by East German authors—such as Arnold Zweig, 
Ludwig Renn, Anna Seghers, etc.—have been translated and published 
in English-speaking countries. “ Plenty of British and American authors 
are-getting into print here: what about a bit of reciprocity?” he asks. 

In the meantme I had been trying to get in touch with Mrs. Haight: 
I missed her during her brief visit to England in the summer, and it was 
not till July 22nd that my letters eventually caught up with her in New 
York, when she wrote me the following reply: — 

“T have searched far and wide among my papers for the 
authority from which I quoted that the works of Heine and Upton 
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Sinclair were banned in East Berlin and 1 cannot find it. It was 

boxed in a trade magazine and at the time the publisher and I dis- 

cussed the reliability of the statement and decided that it was alright. 

It seemed plausible considering their past histories. However, that 

was in 1954, and I am wondering if they were banned then, but not 

in 1955 and ’56. It could well be. As for Mickey Mouse being 
classed as an anti-red rebel: that was published in all the newspapers 
in an Associated Press release. I am still hoping to find the refer- 
ence and when I go to New York will look through the Publishers’ 

Weekly file, for I am most anxious to prove that the books were 

banned in 1954.” : 

Since then I have had no further word from Mrs. Haight, but I 
think we can safely assume that she, and John Peet and Mr. and Mrs. 
. Jones are all sincerely convinced of the rights of their conflicting cases, 
and that good documentary evidence will probably be found to support 
them. 

I would even go further and suggest that the real trouble is our 
failure to define censorship adequately. Censorship is in fact infinitely 
more’ subtle than would appear from the correspondence quoted above. 
For instance, severely edited versions of both Mein Kampf and Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover were the only editions (in English) available to the 
general public in Britain prior to the war: this is the kind of situation 
where, on the one hand, an incautious propagandist could say that both 
works were freely available in large quantities throughout the country, 
while the critics could claim that only misleading and worthless editions 
had been offered to readers. Again, if a publisher refuses to publish 
a book, a kind of censorship exists: thus, the prosecution of those res- 
ponsible for the issue of one work will—whether successful or not--have 
much influence on the publisher’s verdict on any border-line candidate 
offered to him immediately afterwards. This applies not only to domestic 
censorship cases, but also to those which occur in other countries: pub- 
lishers are brave men, but in order to survive they. must be able to esti- 
mate accurately popular and official reaction, and for this developments 
overseas provide some guidance. The degree to which censorship can 
be imposed through the discrimination of publishers is one which has 
never—and probably never can be—thoroughly examined. 

There are also other aspects of censorship through publication. 
Thus, the compilers of a recent bibliography of Soviet translations of 
foreign literature point out that during the late twenties and early thirties 
. when many English-language books were translated into Russian, the 
editions published were comparatively small in comparison to the total 
Russian population, so that circulation of such translations outside the 
circles of the intelligentsia of Moscow, Leningrad, and one or two other 
great cities, was inevitably limited. Now, conscious or not, this is an 
extremely effective method of curtailing the influence of books while ` 
superficially maintaining freedom of action. Even where a sufficient 
number of copies of a publication is actually issued, their effect can still 
be nullified, as in the case of the Bethal issue of Drum which—says 
Anthony Sampson—“ sold out. The first urgent issue for more supplies 

came from our agents at Bethal: we discovered that the Bethal farmers 
had bought up bulk supplies from the agents, and burnt them, to stop 
Africans reading them ” (page 48). Or again, the library may step in: 
the Hon, Editor of this journal, Mr. W. G. Smith, points out two recent 
cases—a booklet from the Slovak National Library which refers to “ the 
elimination of politically unsuitable literature,” which contrasts with The 
Times report that the American League of Decency is protesting against 
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the film Storm Centre in which a librarian successfully resists a Town 
n attempt to have a pro-Communist bock removed from a public 
library. - ; l l 

There are minor forms of censorship, too: the librarian’s action in 
making certain books available only on request is an act of censorship, 
since quite a number of people will hesitate to ask for books of a politi- 
cal, religious, or moral questionable nature. A less easily recognisable 
form of censorship would be the action of a librarian or library com- 
mittee in refusing to buy such books for their libraries on the plea of their 
“limited appeal.” 

One of the most extraordinary forms of censorship at the present 
time is the lack of Western technical books in several countries. Reports 
from East Germany, China, Yugoslavia, and other lands show that British 
and American technical books on such subjects as radio, electronics, 
engineering, etc., are in short supply, in spite of the demand for such 
works. Readers may ask, is this not rather a question of currency than 
censorship, but it is doubtful whether the amount of currency needed 
for importing foreign technical books would have any effect on the finan- 
cial position of nations of this size. 

The truth is that censorship can take innumerable shapes and is not 
always recognisable at the time. It would be helpful and instructive to 
compile a guide (with actual examples) to the main forms of censorship, 
but this would still not prove effective by itself against future variants. 
Fortunately, librarians are well equipped to identify censorship for what 
it is, and our plain duty must be to take care that when censorship does 
occur, we do our best to name it so that the community can decide 
whether it wishes to have its freedom of action restricted. Mrs. Haight, 
in her book, may possibly have given some instances which no longer 
apply, but her main task was well done: she did not hesitate to call 
censorship by its true name, whether it occurred in the U.S.A. or Ger- 
many, Britain or the U.S.S.R.—a model which we (and Mr. Peet) would 
do well to follow. 
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The Dam Busters 


A DAMNED GOOD BOOK was Eric Moon's verdict on McColvin's 
The Chance to Read, but his language brought protests from some of our 
female readers. Most of our correspondents, however, support Mr. 
Moon, and some have combined their comment on this with their views 
on Alan Thomas's theories of moral book selection. 


Moon’s Malignant Morals 
AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. MOON. 


You have been found guilty by the state of “ Stuffshirtopia ” on a 
grave indictment. Do you not feel remorse that your obscene utterances 
have offended our young people of both sexes, that your work, if falling 
into the hands of the simple-minded unwary reader would give rise to a 
malignant moral infection. 

Consider the alarming rise in the incidence of crime should your 
reviews be read by the unsuspecting and morally uplifted Hibernians. 
Remember, sir, that we, striving for the highest intellectual attainment 
and moral tone will not tolerate such degradation. Our Big Brothers 
who have given their all to place the pornography of Boccaccio beyond 
the reach of the simple-minded command that your adjectives be con- 
fined to “ Stimulating, Superlative, Excellent, Very Good or Nice.” 

We sentence that your foul scribblings be removed to a place from 
whence it may be sought only by the purposive student of literature, who 
like Brutus is an honourable man, able to use his discrimination in his 
choice of reading. 

Jack Gart, Devon County Library. 


Piety and Pedantry 


My first reading of the three letters in the October Assistant headed 
“ Morals of Book Selection ” and “ What the Hell!” gave me the impres- 
sion that the Editor had written them himself to satirise the solemn, 
unctuous style usually adopted by the lunatic fringe of writers to the Press 
when they turn their attention to the world of books. How well the 
antics of the Moral Guardians were guyed. The use of the French lawyer 
and his opinions on literature and crime was masterly. The piety and 
pedantry of the rebukes on Mr. Moon’s use of the word “damned ” 
were pitched in just the right key. 

A second reading of the letters brought doubts. Suppose these 
juvenile prigs were real—and worse—suppose they believed the nonsense 
they had written. 

My first reaction to such a depressing idea was the sincere hope that, 
if it were true, then all three—especially the would-be censor—would 
‘quickly leave the profession. But an alternative is perhaps possible. 
With good will a remedy may be found. May I then appeal to the young 
women of Lewisham and the young men of Kent and Manchester to 
make an attempt to improve the practical education of this dismal trio. 
A forbidding task enough, and drastic action may be needed, but it might 
result in these three non-pareils joining the human race. 


D. J. Stwpson, Nottingham Public Libraries. 


May I say that Mr. Moon’s use of That Word merely confirmed for me 
that he had read the book! 


W. J. Murison, County Librarian, Antrim County Library. 
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Accustomed as we are to journalese, that appearing in our profes- 
sional press will surely be passed over by those of us with common sense. 

We suffer much from the over earnest, and the pseudo intellectual 
librarian. Both do our profession little good in the eyes of the public we 
serve. Calculated outspokenness is unlikely to karm us. Our committees 
may often be in-need of more than they get! 

Few of us have the unlimited time or the ability to write perfect 
prose, or even to speak perfect English. But hasn’t Mr. Moon’s review . 
made us want to examine The Chance to Read? 

As to the offending pseudo-adjective, doubtless Mr. Moon doesn’t 
care a “ Tinker’s cuss ” anyway! 


June E. CATCHPOLE, Lincolnshire County Library. 


“ Moonin” 


Our Moon is in eclipse, I fear, 
The library girls can’t bear to hear 
His language foul and strong. 


So Mr. Moon should you aspire 
To climb the library ladder higher, 
Please moderate your tongue. 


The female is the weaker sex, 
And this can’t half make things complex, 
Oh-—! Don’t we have fun! 


S. J. Paczr, Folkestone Public Library. 


Blue Moon 


May I add a word regarding the Blue Moon controversy. How many 
persons nowadays regard “ damned ” as a swear word? 


LesLie E. S. Darsy, Ealing Libraries. 
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Censorship 


Who Killed Cock Robin ? 


By Alan R. Eager, Royal Dublin Society 


The other evening I was sitting in a comfortable position in my roll 
of armchair cricketer,- listening to the commentary on-the Test match. 
-The commentator was starting to say something edifying, when Susan, 
my elder daughter, created her usual evening diversion. In the jargon 
of cricket S.S.P. had occurred, i.e. Susan stopped play. 1 compromised 
with her, which meant the wireless was turned off. She had mentioned 
the two’ magic words “ Dadda, bock,” which indicates that the time had 
come, as the- Walrus was prone to remark, for her nightly pre-bedtime 
reading, which, in actual fact, is an extract from My First Book of Nur- 
sery Rhymes, coupled with liberal annotations for a clearer rendering of ` 
text and illustrations. 

Here I must digress for a moment and state that I live in Jreland 
(I am an Irishman), where there is a strict censorship of publications. 
Further I consider myself broadminded to a fair degree—and disagree 
with the banning of Alice in-Wonderland in China, but J] do feel, most 
emphatically, that My First Book of Nursery Rhymes is not quite the 
thing for young readers, many of the subjects mentioned or hinted being 
quite unfit. Take for example Cock Robin. Quite innocuous you may 
see. What hidden meanings lie behind the words! Let us treat it to a 
hypercritical examination similar to the criticisms fashionable nowadays 
when dealing with Joyce, Yeats or even Pound. The latter in my opinion 
has a language fixation, presumably influenced by Freud or the adverse 
balance of trade. 

My dearest Jenny Wren,. 
If you will but be mine, 
You shall dine on cherry pie 
And drink nice currant wine. 


_ Apart from the obvious gluttony in this verse there is a total under- 
mining of the work of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Further on we have a description of the guests arriving at the 
wedding, culminating in the following verse: 


The Sparrow and the Tomtit, 
And many mcre were there, 

ALL came to see the wedding 
Of Jennie Wren the Fair. 


(Author’s note: THE CAPITALS ARE MINE). 


It need hardly be pointed out the impossibility of everybody ‘“‘knock- 
ing off ” at the same time. Sma!] wonder that we have automation. Then 
follows several innocuous verses lulling the gentle reader into a false 
sense of security, and we are almost, but not quite, unprepared for the 
following verse : 

When in came the Cuckoo, 
And made a great rout, 

He caught hold cf Jenny. 
And pulled her about. 

This is unashamedly a-description of the Teddy Boy at work. Note 
the use of the term “Cuckoo,” a connotation of insanity, e.g. “ He’s 
Cuckoo,” also the terms “a great rout ” possibly an ex-army man (more 
likely a deserter) and “ pulling her about,” a masterly understatement 
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for those of us who can read between the lines. 
Once violence has been introduced into this saga, the author repeats 
further recordings of deeds of violence, e.g.: 


The Sparrow .. . fetched in a hurry 
His bow and arrow. 


Also, His skill was not good, 
Or he shot in a fright; 
And again, For the Cuckoo he missed, 


And Cock Robin he killed. 


Readers should note carefully en passant that Cock Robin is un- Í 
- doubtedly responsible for all the juvenile Davy Crocketts in our midst 
to-day. 


Blood Suckers 


It can be seen, supra, that third degree murder has taken place, but 
worse is to follow, recalling to mind Lewis’s The Monk and other nove- 
lists of the Gothic school, e.g.: 


Who caught his blood? 
I, said the Fish, 
With my little dish, 
I caught his blood. 


Things are now turning rather sanguinary, and I hesitate to elabor- 
ate further, on account of those with weak stomachs (or for the Non-U’s, 
abdomens). I cannot let this verse pass without commenting on the use 
of the little dish. Would our Health Officers kindly check up on this 
with a view to regularising the uses and non-uses to which little dishes 
may be put? 

Then follows glaring examples of the curse of modern commerce 
—the go slow policy, or slacking on the job. I will capitalise the relevant 


lines: 
Who'll make the shroud? 
I, said the Beetle, 
WITH MY THREAD AND NEEDLE, 
TH make his shroud. 


Here the Beetle, by using antiquated methods, is prolonging the job,’ 
obviously with time-and-a-half in mind. The obvious solution is an 
electric sewing machine: 


Who'll carry the link? 
l, said the Linnet, 
PLL FETCH IT IN A MINUTE, 
(ll carry the link, 
This is an example of the ad nauseam procrastinator type who hangs 
around waiting for someone to fill up forms in triplicate. Here follows 
a verse in similar vein: 


Who'll be the clerk? 

I, said the Lark, 

IF IT’S NOT IN THE DARK, 
I'll be the clerk. 


Now we have the 100 per cent. trade unionist. If conditions are 
not right, he'll sit around for two or three hours until his mate makes the 
a You might say the lark is an exception. Take the case of the 
Thrush: 
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Who'll sing the psalm? 

I, said the Thrush, 

AS HE SAT ON THE BUSH, 
TIl sing the psalm. 


The phrase, “as he sat on a bush,” is the equivalent of “as he 
leaned on his oo 2 Here, as an ex-chorister, I can speak with ` 
authority. Singing to be carried out correctly must be accomplished in 
an upright position, and the soberer the better: 


Who'll toll the bell? ` 

I, said the Bull, 
BECAUSE I CAN PULL, 
PH toll the bell. 


Possibly belongs to the trade union school of thought, or a case of 
every Bull to his job, which has results similar to a recent case of a 
broken window. For this you need five or six characters. Obviously 
you need a person to break the window, or the group which follows 
would be redundant. Next comes the glazier’s mate, who, before going 
shopping prior to making the tea, extracts the remaining pieces of glass 
from the window sash. Here there is a pause to ensure that the carpenter 
is standing by in case there are a few nails requiring extraction. Mean- 
while the glazier is lolling idly nearby picking the winner of the 4.30 at 
Newmarket, daydreamng of his hourly rate. There are so many charac- 
ters standing about that one is unabie to ascertain to which member falls 
the job of administering the putty. A painter terminates proceedings 
with the customary brush off. 


` I must apologise for the slight digression, but I am sure Susan would 
agree (she is not yet two years old, and remember, she started all this). 
While not burning My Favourite Book of Nursery Rhymes, I have 
decided to place it out of her reach for the present. This, I feel, is a 
wise move, as the spine is broken (very), the stitching is loose, plate 
number three is half torn, pages one to sixteen are missing, and the text 
begins on page seveteen sic: What are little boys made of? Need I say 
more? : 


Censorship 
The Catholic Point of View 


By V. P. Richards, Public Library Commission, Dawson Creek 
Canada 


About a year ago a letter of mine was published in the L.A. Record 
arising out of a correspondence about the censorship of books. At the 
time, while not agreeing with some of Mr. Alan Thomas’ ideas, I would 
have sided with his views. 


However, after a long study of the question, I decided I was wrong, 
and quite definitely say Mr, Thomas is also wrong. The principal things 
which changed my mind were these. First, before you start talking about 
morals you must have a moral code in mind. Now some people will 
argue that morals are relative, some that they, don’t exist, but that we 
must adopt some code of social ethics and “correct attitudes,” others 
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that there is a definite moral code founded on natural law and (or) 
religious beliefs. The imposition of one of these moral Viewpoints on 
someone subscribing to another, violates freedom of conscience. 

The second point is that censorship is very hard to put into practice 
fairly and accurately, just read the available literature on the subject and 
you will find many examples of censorship that are just idiotic. Thirdly, 
once you admit the principle of censorship, exactly where does one 
define a limit? Communists and some Americans have forms of political 
censorship, probably in good faith, because certain ideas are disrupting 
and lead to social disturbances. Look where this idea can lead to. 

Finally I decided there was only one reascnable censorship—censor- 
ship by the individual reader. If I think a book will do me some moral 
harm, I don’t read it. The “ simple-minded unwary reader” that Mr. 
Thomas cites is quite capable, if he has any moral principles, of closing 
a book. The same goes for turning off a television switch or walking 
out of a cinema (if the posters haven’t already convinced him he 
shouldn’t walk in). 

For the very simple-minded and intelligent there are moral guides— 
society, education and religious or philosophical beliefs. Take for example 
the Catholic Church, it will denounce certain types of books or particular 
authors as being morally harmful to read. Now Catholics don’t mind 
this, they know the Church is probably right, it’s been in business close 
on two thousand years and knows an awful lot about human nature, If 
a Catholic has a sufficiently good reason to read a type of book he has 
been warned about, he may do so. If he hes no good reason, he has 
been warned and it is a matter for his conscience—no one else’s. 

I wondered what the Church’s attitude was to the moral aspects of 
book selection, so I wrote to the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster’s 
theologian., The reply I received was substantially this: no Catholic 
responsible for book selection in a public library system has a right to 
use censorship (which amounts to Mr. Thomas’ “stricter selection ”), 
because his duty is to provide all types of books for people with different 
ideas. It is a duty implicate in the nature of zhe work a librarian does. 
However, a Catholic librarian would have a duty to point out to a 
fellow Catholic known to him, that a particular book he is thinking of 
reading falls into a category which needs the exercise of some moral 
judgment (for example Gide, which Mr. Thomas mentions, is on the 
Index). 

Now my main point is this, if a competent theologian of the Catholic 
Church, which is considered by some to be unreasonable in the matter 
of some types of reading, points out that a librarian, Catholic or other- 
wise, has no right to impose any form of censorship on books, then to 
ask librarians as a body to do so is extremely dangerous and foolish. 

Final moral judgment must be left to the individual conscience; God 
in endowing man with free-will leaves a man’s conscience free to choose 
between good and evil, so why should very fallible librarians try and do 
the opposite. If they want to improve peaple’s morals, by all means 
they should, but by personal example and through mediums such as 
education, social thinking, philosophy and religion—these are the proper 
spheres, not librarianship. 

This is all the Freeman of the City of London were doing, using a 
social medium to warn people about certain kinds of reading. The quo- 
tation given by Mr. Thomas is true, but it only warns the individual, 
it doesn’t give one ounce of support to Mr. Thomas’ ideas on censor- 
ship. 
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Censorship in Ireland 


What a pity Mr. Thomas did not elaborate on the recent trial in France 
where it was claimed that reading was responsible for crime, e.g., what was the 
nature of the crime, also, whether it was proved satisfactorily, by cross- 
examination, that the defendant had a good knowledge “ of certain modern 
authors (notably Gide and Sartre). One authority here states that the greatest 
crime in Ireland at present is emigration, due to the reading of certain modern 
authors (notably Australian and Canadian). 

With regard to “ exposing the simple-minded unwary reader (rara avis) to 
the continuous danger of moral infection,” the danger is more imaginative than 
real, provided the librarian is competent. Librarians with experience surely do 
not “ display on open shelves works of ali moral levels” as Mr. Thomas states— 
which is tantamount to admitting that there is no policy of book selection 
whatever. I might cite here the case of the members of the Irish Censorship 
Board who have been exposed to immoral radiation from thousands of indecent 
and obscene works over a great number of years, and apart from an occasional 
resignation, apparently ` brought on by some form of literary myopia, show 
no sign of a lapse, degenerate or otherwise. 

The trouble with the Irish Censcrship of Publications Act lies not in the 
Act, but in the interpretation. The Act was undoubtedly framed originally to 
ban the salacious type of book, but is now being interpreted in such a way 
that works of O’Casey, O’Faolain, O’Connor, Macken and other reputable 
writers are being branded as obscene. In spite of this the Censorship has its 
admirers, e.g. one county librarian praised the work of the Board saying it was 
an aid to book selection! 

Finally, we have crime and criminals similar to other “ civilised ” countries, 
and though these facts are not always reported in the papers, our courts are 
kept reasonably busy. 

ALAN R. Eacsr, Royal Dublin Society. 
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Mr. Thomas appears to be advocating the censorship system which is 
present in “ book selection ” in Eire. 

The Irish form of book censorship takes two forms:—the official banning 
of books considered “ indecent,” etc., by the Government appointed Censor- 
ship Board (composed of catholics); and the unofficial “ banning ” by local 
public library conimittees and priests. 

The lists* of works considered “ unsuitable ” are, of course, well known; - 
it is strange to find an English library assistant supporting such ridiculous 
bigotry and cultural adolescence. Our English public librarians can surely be 
relied upon to practice their book-seleciion with a little common-sense. 

Censorship of the kind put forward as “‘ desirable ” by Mr, Thomas would 
be fatal to the spirit of our public libraries, and I feel that we should be on our 
guard at all times against suggestions such as these. W. B. Yeats once said of 
censorship—“ I think you cam leave the arts, superior or inferior, to the general 
conscience of mankind.” Having excluded pornography from our shelves, may 
we not leave “ the moral aspects of book selection ” to the reader? 

I hope that Mr. Thomas stands alone in holding the views which he 
professes. 


” 


H. D. Goopwin, Chester Public Library. 


*BLANSHARD, Paul—The Irish and Catholic Power, 1954. 
Haicur, Anne Lyon—Banned books . .. , 1955. 


I can think of no better method of starting a study of the morals of book 
selection than that suggested by Mr. Thomas in his letter in the October 
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Assistant Librarian, By all means examine the practice obtaining in Ireland 
(and I suppose he means the Republic of Ireland). On one point however we 
must have assurance, and that is that he would invite the Librarians of that 
country to comment on the system as they now find it. 


W. J. Murison, County Librarian, Antrim County Library. 


Some Dangerous Literature 


If the censorship of books was adopted by librarians to prevent the 
“ simple-minded unwary reader ” from becoming morally infected, practically 
the whole field of human knowledge would have to be vetted. , Philosophy, 
religion, sociology, anthropology „medicine and the whole of. pure literature 
all contain those “ germs of moral infection.” In practice it would seem if this 
was carried to its logical conclusion, that a reversion to the system of closed 
access would be the only effective method of achieving complete control. 

We are asked to examine the practice in Ireland concerning the censorship 
of books and ‘the lower incidence of crime. Eire is a Roman Catholic country, 
and the books which fail to meet with approval on moral or religious grounds 
are excluded by the Censorship of Publications Act. The following books 
(taken from The Bookseller, June 23rd, 1956, p. 1646) are amongst some which 
have recently been banned :— 

Church, R., The Dangerous Years. 
Danielsson, B., Love in the South Seas. 
Loewenthal, K., The World was Old. 
Moore, D., We Live in Singapore. 
Ricketts, R., The Manikin. 

Scarrott, M., Ambassador of Loss. 
Smith, C. P., Artillery of Time. 

Van Siller, Bermuda Murder. 

Considering these books (and others which are listed frequently in The 
Bookseller) it would be difficult, even for the most narrow-minded, to associate 
them with a direct influence on crime. If this was so then surely in this 
country, under the constant influence of gangster filmis in the cinema and on 
television (both media not being available to the large majority of the population 
of Eire), and the tremendous output of crime, murder, mystery and thriller 
novels, the figures for crime should be much higher than they are. 

The main reason for the banning of the majority of books in Eire seems 
to be because of the treatment—or mal-treatment—of the subject of sex. Since 
sexual offences represent but a small fraction of those crimes committed in this 
country, the banning of the majority of books in Eire would not seem to be 
very tenuously related with the purported absence ef crime. 

Recently, under the auspices of the American Library Association, an 
annotated list was compiled called Books that Changed the World. The editors 
have attempted some analysis of sixteen books, and one of their findings is that 
for the most part the authors were either revolutionists, radicals, non-conformists 
or fanatics. The effect, good or bad, of these books might be questioned, but 
the fact remains that arbitrary censorship of literature could be dangerous if it 
denied freedom of expression to any philosophy or religion not currently 
accepted. j 

Any form of censorship by librarians would have to be nationally con- 
trolled in order to be effective, and any form of national censorship would be 
quite undesirable and undemocratic, 

The Librarian is responsible to the community. It is his responsibility 
to meet the demands and needs of the community, and in performing this duty 
he must necessarily be impartial in his book selection. 


Derek Jones, Lambeth Public Libraries. 
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we Danger to Libraries 
By Edward Dudley 


Mr. Thomas’s letter was no doubt intended to revive the contro- 
versy which reached its height a year or so ago when prosecutions of 
publishers, printers, booksellers and authors were almost commonplace. 
As a result, many public librarians became rather sensitive to the charge 
of buying obscene books or, to say the least, took greater care than usual 
that the charge was not levelled. J. T. Gillett, in a paper to a meeting 
of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association 
made no claims to offer a solution to the librarian’s dilemma—that of 
whether to buy and run the risk of being accused of having dirty books 
in his library or not to buy and be charged with mean and petty censor- 
ship. But there are many who will support his view that this matter tends 
to obscure far greater shortcomings in the building of libraries’ stocks— 
that too many. public librarians pay insufficient ettention to the book 
needs of what L. R. McColvin calls “ purposive” readers. It may be a 
case .of “first things first,” and that librarians should get down to the 
job in hand, but this should not, I think, lead to a situation where we are 
unprepared to face the whole probiem of censorship. 

Most of the public concern and the professional discussion has been 
on the matter of the portrayal in books of sexual relationships, normal 
and aberrant (if, post-Kinsey, these terms have any precise meaning). To 
a lesser extent there is concern with the glorification of violence. Without 
minimising their importance, these aspects of the censorship of books 
cannot .be held to be as fundamental as censorship of ideas—social, 
political, religious, economic or scientific. I presume that this needs no 
demonstration—to librarians, at least. The point is raised here because 
I think that the last series of moves against obscene, or allegedly obscene, 
literature has found many librarians unprepared and confused. The 
evidence is to be found in the sorry little rows of 200ks withheld from 
general circulation, the “ blue” collections, The Naked and the Dead in 
the reference library and the books in stock, but not catalogued. Shall 
we be clearer in our minds of the course we should take if books of 
ideas come under fire from reactionaries, revolutionaries or reformers? 
Shall we know.how to stand our ground and be ready to put into practice 
the oft-repeated but still valid principle of “without fear or favour, with- 
out prejudice to race, colour and creed”? 

It may be argued that all this is rather hypothetical, cries of “wolf” 
with no shadows on the threshold; that the danger of censorship of 
books for various unorthodoxies is remote. It is trce that we are in this 
country relatively free from most forms of censarship, although the 
Lord Chamberlain’s banning from the commercial stage of Arthur 
Miller’s View from the Bridge has prompted many protests, e.g., Peter 
Ustinov’s spirited letter to the Sunday Times, 21st October, 1956. It is 
also true that apart from the cccasional Whitehall move for security 
reasons and the restrictions upon the use of State archives (e.g., the Case- 
ment diaries) there is no restraint oz censorship before publication other 
than that a publisher cares to impose. In the more progressive public 
libraries there is little or no interference by Libraries Committees with 
the Librarians’ duty to select books. One must admit, however, that in 
too many authorities (dare I say mainly smaller ones?) there is in book 
selection a remnant of the earlier tradition when the parson and the 
schoolmaster selected the books because the librarian was not competent. 
It is also odd to note in passing that even in those libraries where the 
librarian has a completely free hand in book selection, many committees 
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still maintain a token of their former power and select newspapers and 
periodicals. Thus we read from time- to time in the local or evening 
newspapers that such and such a library has refused to provide the 
Catholic Herald, the Daily Worker or the Christian Science Monitor— 
by decision of the committee. But can we say with certainty that the 
need to defend our libraries’ bookstocks against censorship will never 
arise—that a book stating a very minor and unpopular unorthodoxy will 
never be publicly assailed on the grounds that it gives offence to the 
opinions held by the majority of right-thinking people or that it contains 
material likely to corrupt our youth, and that therefore copies should 
not be bought from public funds? The standardising effect of the mass 
of popular publications, films, radio and television programmes, which 
in seeking to give the “ public what it wants ” merely confirms that public 
in its tastes and prejudices, is relevant here. W2 do not see this compound 
phenomenon as an enemy of books in itseif—indeed there is much 
evidence that modern communications lead to a greater awareness of the 
value of books—but we dare not ignore the accompanying inherent 
danger with its threat of producing an intolerance of that which does 
not conform. The campaign by some newspapers against such bodies as 
the Arts Council, the British Council, U.N.E.S.C.O. and the B.B.C. for 
its “unpopular” Third Programme is surely a symptom of ariti-intellectual 
re-action, that is opposition to ideas as if intellectual is an ugly word. | 
believe, in short, that in spite of British levelheadedness, respect for the 
other chap’s point of view and the tradition of fighting for our liberties 
and jealously guarding them when won, there is at the present moment 
a far greater danger to our book stocks and freedom of book selection 
from what is mistermed “ public” opinion than from any immediate 
overt political or governmental action. The pressure groups are just 
around the corner. 


IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 


You may reply that “it can’t happen here.” This was my initial 
reaction on reading Paul Blanshard’s The Rizht to Read (Boston, Beacon 
Press, $3.50, 1955) which has so far received no review in our professional 
press. The sub-title of the book is “ The battle against censorship,” and 
the author investigates, with copious documentation, the forms of book 
censorship in his country. It is in part a terrifying picture of many forms 
of non-governmental control and repression—by the American Legion, 
the National Organization of Decent Literature and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for example. Governmental control is not lacking. 
The Postmaster General has powers to declare unmailable anything which 
he considers obscene—powers which he used when he banned copies of 
the Little Review in 1918 when it published Ulysses in instalments. But 
Blanshard’s book is hopeful; he also shows that in the U.S.A. there is a 
fighting defence of the right to read. An example is Clarence Darrow’s 
trouncing of William Jennings Bryan during the trial in Tennessee of a 
teacher who had taught the theory of evolution in school and had used 
a textbook subscribing to that concept of development. Tennessee had 
forbidden this in state legislation. Our colleagues in the U.S.A. have not 
been idle or dormant during the period when political hysteria stilled 
many liberal or dissenting voices; the American Library Association has 
organized a Committee on Intellectual Freedom which produced the 
Library Bill of Rights. 

It is a book which will teach us more about freedom for the book 
and the library than a thousand “Storm Centres.” But don’t put it only 
in your staff library—our readers need this book, too, for they are 
librarians’ potential allies against the censors. 
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Censorship 


New Light on Lear 


By Brian R. Ingram, 


. This is not criticism, but public assistance,’ wrote Edwin Muir 
a es years back. He was dealing with the modern trend of exposition 
as opposed to true criticism of obscure poetry. A chance re-reading of 
these words encouraged the present author to attempt some “ public 
assistance ” on the seemingly meaningless and innocuous limericks of 
Edward Lear. Some brief biographical facts coupled with a little 
ingenuity produced the rather staggerihg conclusions which follow. 

There can be few readers whe have a catholic taste who are un- 
familiar with the Nonsense Limericks of Edward Lear, although they 
may have cast these charming trifles behind them as being mere childish 
babblings more suited to the nursery than the study. Many of these 
people, if not all, may be surprised to learn that there is a wealth ot 
communist doctrine concealed within each one. . 

It is no wonder that Lear turned rådical when the circumstances of 
his birth and rearing are considered. Of Danish origin and thus one of 
a minority under the heel of British Imperialism that imprisoned his 
father and forced his mother to slave for her family. A family of 
twenty-five into the bargain, which gave young Edward an early taste of 
the misery of the masses. Living in Highgate where the anarchist has 
always found a safe -refuge, Lear came early into contact with free- 
thinkers. 

His talent as an ornithological artist brought him to the notice of 
the Earl of Derby, who took the young painter to Knowsley. His 
popularity with the ducal children gave Lear the idea of spreading the 
tenets of his creed through the medium of the nonsense rhymes which 
so charmed the folk at Knowsley. The limericks were not published until 
ten years after composition, but certainly had a wide circulation in 
manuscript, in which form they came to the notice of an unusually in- 
telligent civil servant who, after duly triplicating his suspicions, caused 
the young man to pack his traps ard leave England. So, from 1838 
onwards, Lear spent most of his life abroad. 

Facts, for the Gradgrinds among my readers, and analysis of several 
limericks taken at random, may throw some light: 


There was a Young Person of Smyrna, 
Whose grandmother threatened to burn her; 
But she seized on the cat, 
And said, “ Granny, burn that! = 
You incongruous Old Person of Smyrna!” 


Here is direct encouragement of the cruel instincts of children, and 
advocation of the provision of an innocent scapegoat, that essential 
adjunct of a totalitarian state: R 


There was an Old Person of Rhodes, 

Who strongly objected to toads; 
He paid several cousins . í 
To catch them by dozens, 

That futile Old Person of Rhodes. 

Here again he quite openly advocates the suppression of weak 
minorities, and also foreshadows the secret police that have become a 
real force in our modern way of life under the guise of State Security 
Committees. Typically, the Old Person of Rhodes does not catch the 
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toads himself, but employs his cousins or henchmen to rout out these 
harmless creatures. The Night of the Long Knives or the Baltic depor- 
tations might have been inspired by this limerick: 


There was an Old Man of th’ Abruzzi, 

So blind he couldn’t his foot see; 
When they said “ That’s your toe!” 
He replied, “Is that so?” 

That doubtful Old Man of th’ Abruzzi. 


The ruling classes, the bosses or capitalist hyaenas in modern com- 
munist doubletalk, have ever failed to take heed of the danger signals 
beneath their tottering thrones, and in this limerick Lear succinctly gives 
the warning: 

There was an Old Man of Jamaica, 
Who suddenly married a Quaker; 
But she cried out, “ Alack! 
I have married a black!” 
Which distressed that Old Man of Jamaica. 


What more pertinent way of summing up the insoluble colour ques- 
tion can be imagined, and yet what a lack of finesse! 

While giving him credit for the understanding he shows for the feel- 
ings of the Jamaican, we must not overlook the rather significant fact 
of the lady being a Quaker. It is not simply for the rhyme. Lear con- 
sistently attacked the whole fabric of religion, and never more blatantly 
than in the following: 


There was an Old Person of Dutton, 
Whose head was as small as a button; 
So, to make it look big, 
He purchased a wig, 
And rapidly rushed about Dutton. 


The small head is intended to represent the emptiness of religious 
creeds, while the wig is obviously supposed to be the many ceremonies 
and rituals that conceal this lack of substance. Then this, Duttonian 
rushes about for no apparent reason, except to give the impression of 
extreme importance. Lear’s own illustration to this limerick confirms 
the interpretation, as the wig is of the type usually worn by clergymen ` 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Even more subtle is 
Lear’s choice of Dutton as the location of the episode, lying as it does 
in that district of Cheshire where brine is pumped from underground 
salt deposits, causing widespread subsidences. An inference that the 
organised religions were slowly crumbling. 

After what virtually amounted to banishment abroad, although he 
was later accepted as harmless in the country of his birth, Lear must _ 
surely have been financed by the revolutionaries on his visits to southern 
Europe. Here, in the guise of an innocent tourist, he made careful 
drawings of various strategic points, all of which were for use in future 
uprisings engendered by his masters in the sewers of St. Petersburg. 
Such supposition may be a distortion of fact, but can we ignore the fol- 
lowing extract taken from his Journal of a Landscape Painter in 
Calabria, dated 1847: 

“ A throng of numerous persons crowded round us while draw- 
ing the castle this morning. ‘These,’ said an old man as we were 
busily employed, ‘ These are all persons chosen by their governments 
to gather notices of our country.’ A conceit universally ridiculed 
by Englishmen, but not quite so absurd as it may seem, if we reflect 
that the conquest of many countries by others has been preceded 
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by individual observation and research.” 

The year following this occurrence was one of almost universal 
revolution in Europe: Italy attempted to throw off the Austrian yolk: 
Austria herself deposed the tyrant Metternich and shook off the chains 
of feudalism: France, where the people of Paris once more rallied 
round the barricades. Even in England the Chartist riots shook the 
country to its roots, . 

Eighteen forty-eight. Two years after the publication of the first 
book of limericks. It is, surely, perfectly plain that Edward Lear was one 
of the disciples of the revolutionary movement. 


Few Fireworks in November 


November ist, 1956, will probably be remembered by many as a day when 
political circles were concerned exclusively with foreign affairs and what has 
been réferred to in certain high-circulation dailies as ‘‘ Eden’s folly.” The 
A.A.L. Council usually contrives to be different, and on this day of high drama 
it concerned itself almost wholly with domestic issues, managing to be duller, 
more pernickety and less constructive than at any time during the current year. 


The Folkestone aftermath appeared as an omnibus 
item on the agenda, covering a lengthy report by the 

COUNCIL NOTES, Honorary Secretary, a memorandum by Miss Willson 
NOVEMBER, 1956. | and A. C. Jones on -institutional membership and the 
need for an organisation for professional librarians, 

and a hard-hitting motion from thə Sussex Division calling for a “ non- 
subsidized ” A.G.M. held separately irom the conference. The President 
concentrated attention upon the Willson-Jones memorandum which presented, 
without conclusions, most of the main issues which have been mentioned and 
which merit further consideration. An unprecedented number of speakers are 
recorded on this item, but the limitations of space can only be defied sufficiently 

. to enable me to mention the contribution by Mr. Carver, which was a plea for 
action to remove the vote on professional matters from both authority members 
and the unqualified members of the Association. His sincere and statesmanlike. 
speech closed to a burst of spontaneous applause, something I do not recall 
previously during my term of office. ; 

i The President observed that it was unlikely that the Council would be able 
to reach an immediate decision, and suggested consultations between our 
Honorary Officers and those of the Library Association as a desirable first step. 

Mr, J. H. Jones advanced, again the Sussex view that the A.G.M. should be 
held separately from the conference, and maintained that this was valid what- 
ever the decision on the broader issues. The President, testing the climate of 
opinion, found it overwhelmingly in Mr. Jones’s favour. 

Outstanding among the many items of report was the news of the great 

. success of the Display School held at Finchley the previous week-end. Nearly 
150 members had attended this useful pioneer venture, and the Council warmly 
recorded its gratitude to Julian Lendon (Herts. Co.), whose tireless work and 
organisation had been the main contribution—among many—to the success of 
the school. Thanks were recorded also to Mr. Reynolds and the Finchley staff. 

Our representatives on the L.A. Council next year are to be, as is customary, 
the President (Miss Willson) and Hon. Secretary. L.A. Committee representa- 
tives nominated were J. S. Davey (Education), R. G. Surridge (Membership), 
W. G. Smith (Publications) and A. C. Jones (Conference Sub-Committee). 

Mr. Phillips used the occasion of the Publications Committee’s report to 
object to the last issue of these notes, which contained a report of the close 
election at the last Council of next year’s Vice-President. Mr. Phillips felt that 
the report was “ lacking in courtesy io the dignity of the office.” The Hon. 
Secretary replied that it was good that competition should exist for the higher 
offices of the Association, and good also that members should know of it, if 
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only to counteract the view, held in some quarters, that it is only a question 
of “ fixing up jobs for the boys.” 

The Education Committee report was received fairly quietly, but only 
because the more contentious items had been transferred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. When the Hon. Treasurer read their report, Mr. Phillips opened with 
what he called his “ usual question ” on the financial statement. He received 
the usual reply—that a statement is not a balance sheet, and that it took no 
account of the considerable assets in the form of publications in Mr. Davey’s 
back-room (Davey’s locker!) The President presumed that the Yorkshire Divi- 
sion would rather receive a given number of pounds as capitation than several 
dozen copies of Mr. Phillips’ Primer. Yorkshire rose at this, in the form of 
Mr. Thompson, who “ while not wishing to agree with Mr. Phillips in any 
way,” expressed concern at “the alarmist statements of the Hon. Treasurer ” 
concerning our declining financial balance. He felt that our balances were not 
draining away, but that they had been reduced by deliberate changes in policy. 

The two main battles fought over the Finance Committee’s report were on 
items which had emanated from the Education Committee originally. A joint 
conference for tutors is being sponsored by the A.A.L. and the Standing Com- 
mittee on Education for Librarianship (London Region). The Education Com- 
mittee felt that it is in the interests of the A.A.L. that as many as possible of 
its correspondence course tutors should attend the conference, and they had 
recommended that the fares of all these tutors should be paid by the Council. 
The Finance Committee’s amendment that fares ove: £1 should be paid, finally 
carried the day. 

The second debate also arose out of the Education Committee’s desire for 
philanthropic gestures. The recommendation was made that an award of 5 
guineas should be made to the correspondence ccurse student achieving the 
highest marks in the First Professional Examination at each sitting. There was 
a great deal of what Mr. Phillips called “ niggardly ” discussion of the form 
the prize should take and the way it should be awarded before the final decision 
was reached that it should be a cash prize; and would be handed over at a 
Divisional meeting. The President’s suggestion thet it should be called The 
Martin Award in recognition of the unique services given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin to correspondence course students over a period of some twenty-five 
years was welcomed by the Council. ` 

After hearing the reports of our representatives on the L.A. Council and 
committees, Council received Divisional views on 2 proposal to compile and 
publish a minimum list of bibliographies which should be taken by all public 
libraries. It was decided to take no further action on this for the time being. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks by Miss Willson, who expressed 
the Council’s appreciation for a year of witty and eficient chairmanship by the 
President.. It is to be hoped that as W. Tynemcuth, Past President, he will 
carry his controlling influence to the rebel back-bench next year. 

Eric Moon. . 
















An A.A.L. Publication. 
: Primer of 
Assistance To Readers 
NEW EDITION. 


By Philip Hepworth, M.A., F.R.S.A., F.L.A. 


As the future of this section of the syllabus is in doubt, the new edition is 
published in a special economy format which will not normally be used for 
A.A.L. books. 


Order from the Honorary Education and Sales Officer, 49; Halstead 
Gardens, London, N.21. 


Price 8s. Od. (10s. 6d. to non-members). 
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Pus fully illustrated bro- 

` chure, describing our 
methods of dealing on a large’ 
scale with library binding 
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book. It is available to library 
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course for the Final Examina- 
tion of the Library Association, 
—Write to Leeds School of 
Librarianship, 43, Woodhouse 
Lane, Leeds 2, 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 
Chief Education Officer. 








EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT -~ ` 


FINAL EXAMINATION WINTER 1955 
TUTORS’ Comments edited by O. S. TOMLINSON 


Encouraged by the’ favourable way in which our detailed treatment 
of the Registration Examination in previous issues has been received, and 
in response to many requests from Finals students, the comments on the 
December examinations are devoted entirely to those of the Final Exam- 
inations which are sat by the largest number of candidates. Tutors have 
necessarily treated the subjects at this level in a slightly different way as 
so many of the questions are those of opinion rather than fact and do 
not readily lend themselves to useful “ model answers.” At this stage 
the individual display of mature judgment in as much sought by examiners 
as are facts, although of course, opinions must sometimes be supported 
factually. Consequently, the tutors have in most cases given pointers to 
the kind of answer that might be given, or indicated where useful material 
for answers will be found. The limitations of space have also demanded 
that only a selection of questions can be dealt with here, and again tutors 
have tried to cover those questions where help is most likely to be useful. 


Two general comments seem desirable. Firszly, the common opinion 
amongst tutors that the papers are easy by comparison with some of 
previous years, and that some of the questions cf Final I. second paper, 
are of almost First Professional Level. But beware, students! Examiners ' 
would certainly expect a different and fuller answer from a Chartered 
Librarian than from a beginner, Secondly, the papers (particularly in 
Part 2) demonstrate the vital necessity of students being aware of latest 
developments and opinions, and the best kind of preparation for Finals 
must include a lively and active interest in the profession of librarianship, 
in the affairs of the Library Association, in professional meetings, and 
in current professional periodicals. .In fact, a student who thoroughly 
studied the Library Association Record during 1955 could have answered 
at least the four questions required in Part 2 (a). 


$n S 


The Editor of the Examination Supplement would like to thank Messrs. 

R. C. Benge, F. N. McDonald, J. G. Ollé, J. D. Reynolds, F. Scholfield and 

_A. J. Walford, for their generous help with these comments, and in taking his 

leave, to express his gratitude to all those tutors who have assisted in former 

numbers, and also to many students and others for their appreciation and encour- 

agement. Future comments will be under the capable guidance of Mr. E. F. 
Ferry. 





FINAL PART I—BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BOOK SELECTION 
First Paper. f 


2. Prepare a short summary of the main arguments for and against the use of 
colour in printed productions of paintings. 


The candidate is here given an opportunity to use his knowledge of modern: 
book illustration processes and also to show his familiarity with she many recent 
pronouncements on this subject in reviews and articles. 


The following are some of the main anti-colour arguments: — 
i. No process except possibly Collotype reproduces colour altogether faith- 
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fulty and Collotype is normally too expensive for books. Of the other pro- 
cesses half-tone is perhaps most accurate but requires art paper. Authorities 
argue about this: e.g. Jennett points out that water colours and drawings are 
less satisfactory in half-tone. (There is a discussion on this in the Librarian, 
March, 1953). 

ii. The reduction in size necessary for book reproductions often causes 
distortion for large areas, although this is less likely with small pictures or 
details. 

iii. The lavish use of colour inevitably increases the cost of art books with 
such reproductions. There has been a tendency for some firms, e.g., Skira, in 
some of their large volumes to provide a text which is subordinate to the copious 
illustrations; such works become “ picture books ” with annotations of dubious 
value. 

iv. In a volume which includes few or no coloured illustrations it is possible 
to provide without great cost a large number- of black and white photographs 
together with a valuable text, e.g. many of the Phaidon Press monographs. 

The pro-colour school, i.e., the publishers as distinct from art critics, use 
the following arguments :— 

i. Modern colour reproduction can reach a very high standard and when 
done well is not so vastly misleading. It is the abuse of the method, i.e. the 
lower kind of popularisation which causes the trouble. 

ii. Since many people will never see the originals, ‘this is the nearest they 
will ever get to the original works. 

iii. Black and white reproductions may mislead concerning tonal values, 
but they in fact do not attempt to give a true idea at all of a painter’s work. 
This proves particularly unhelpful with painters, whose main effects depend on 
the use of colour, e.g. Matthew Smith or John Piper, the Impressionists or 
Botticelli, Rembrandt would suffer less. 

iv. Collections of colour reproductions in books have an educational value 
in public libraries and are very popular. 

To sum up, as so often the problem is how to “ popúlarkó ” without 
vulgarisaticn. 


4. Assess the value to the librarian of a study of the technical aspects of modern 
book production, 


This gives students who have puzzled over the amount of technical detail 
they ought to know an opportunity to air their views. 

All knowledge has its value. It is a matter here of deciding what the value 
is for the librarian as such. In the first place it is difficult to prove that tech- 
nical knowledge is essential except on rare occasions or in certain jobs. The 
librarian, however, who is without it is always at a disadvantage in his dealings 
with printers or with the book trade. If he has some technical knowledge, he 
can quickly detect that the reasons for bad book production, e.g., paper, type 
or binding are most often economic. The trade is not concerned solely or 
even mainly with quality. (Hence the role of the Private Presses). 

However, the librarian as librarian is not interested in technical aspects in 
themselves; he should study them only ia so far as they affect the quality of the 
finished product. For example it may te valuable to know that the qualities of 
paper depend not only on the materials used, but also on what happens in the 
beater (speed of beating, loading and sizing, etc.) and on the finishing processes. 
Any more detailed knowledge than this is probably unnecessary. Some candi- 
dates may enjoy technical details, but most will see no point in learning tech- 
nical terms or names of chemicals. Does it matter for example what the parts 
of a type are called or that for an illustration process an emulsion of fish-glue 
is used? How much knowledge of photography is necessary? 

The root of the matter is that the librarian in his role of maintaining stan- 
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dards lays down requirements (e.g., the L.A. specifications concerning paper). 
In so doing he is often obliged to study processes. Furthermore, the librarian 
will often be his own publisher. In his struggles with jobbing printers his 
technical knowledge may prove decisive. Otherwise he has no alternative but 
to take up the role of impractical idealist in a naughty world. It is a role which 
most librarians are ill fitted to sustain. 


5. Explain what is meant by acu of the following types of bibliographical 
activity: (a) Enumerative bibliography; (b) Analytical or critical bibliography; 
(c) Descriptive or systematic bibliography; (d) Textual ‘bibliography. 

This terminological jungle can be penetratetd by first dividing the subject 
into two main divisions: — 

ONE: THE LISTING OF BOOKS. This type of bibliography is relatively straight- 
forward and one of the terms given, ie. Enumerative bibliography, refers to it. 
It implies the listing of books according to some system and is normally regarded 
as something more than a mere unorganised book-list such as may be found 
as “ further reading ” at the end of a popular book. 

TWO: THE STUDY OF BOOKS AS MATERIAL OBJECTS and the study of the 
materials of which they are made. Complicatiors have arisen here mainly 
because bibliographers have sometimes distinguished two different types of 
activity. On the one hand there is the physical examination of books and the 
study of book production methods usually (but noz always) for the purpose of 
elucidating texts (2A). It is this type of bibliography which has been so impor- 
tant for Shakespearean studies and which enabled Pollard and Carter to detect 
the Wise forgeries. On the othetr hand there is the actual description of books 
which may or may not be linked with the earlier investigations (2B). 

The terms required relate to this classification in the following manner :— 

Textual bibliography was used by Cowley to describe both 2A and 2B, 
although the emphasis was on the clarification of texts. It was Greg who 
stressed the value of bibliography as ‘“‘ a bridge tc textual... criticism.” 

Analytical or critical bibliography. Bowers, the high priest of modern 
bibliography, uses this term for 2A only, i.e., zhe preliminary investigations 
which will ultimately lead to the “ ideal copy.” Other writers, however, have 
made it refer to both 2A and 2B. 

7 Descriptive or systematic bibliography. Mauny writers use “ descriptive ” as 

a general alternative to analytical or critical. Bowers, however, uses both terms 
for the second process 2B, i.e., the recorded descriptions, A totally opposite 
usage is given by Francis in Cassell’s Encyclopedia of Literature (under the 
heading Bibliography) since he uses both these terms for division ONE above, 
i.e., the listing of books. (It certainly seems mcre appropriate to use “ syste- 
matic ” for the systematic listing of books). The two terms are not necessarily 
identical. 

The conclusion is inevitable that there are a number of contradictory defi- 
nitions. (Freer in Bibliography and Modern Book Production gives 13 pages 
of these definitions arranged in historical order}. In the meantime the distinc- 
tions are clear even though we have to take our choice for the terminology. 


6. Explain fully why different types of bibliographical compilation require 
collations and descriptions of differing degrees of complexity. 

In the time available little more than generalisations will be possible here 
since this is a large subject. A careful use of examples is the key to success. 

Bibliographies for the earliest period, i.e., of incunabula will be as full as 
possible. So also should be those of the middle period, i.e., 16th and 17th 
centuries. The purpose in each case will be diferent so that the emphasis on 
different items in the description will also differ. 

i, Bibliographies of incunabula have been mainly concerned with the iden- 
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tification of editions and the classification by printers so that light can be thrown 
on printing history. (The texts, mainly in Latin, are often of little interest). It 
is usually sufficient to describe one copy with references to the others. In the 
great catalogues of this kind the descriptions are to some extent “ compressed.” 
The British Museum catalogue of the 15th century books and the Gesauntkatalog 
„are obvious examples. For bibliographies concerned with smaller collections 
or with a particular genre or press, the detail may be fuller. (Madan’s Oxford 
Books to 1680 shows examples for this and the middle period). For this period 
(and the next one) greater attention is paid to typographical peculiarities. 

ii. The bibliographies for 16th and 17th century books are more con- 
cerned with the final result—the text as literature. The entries are also. 
“ complex,” but the emphasis different. (Greg’s impressive work on English 
drama is an example here). Such works vary in detail according to the plan. 
“ Full standard ” descriptions are, of course, still the ideal, but some conden- 
sation may be inevitable. 

ii. Recent bibliographies need not give full descriptions in all cases since 
the works may have been fully described elsewhere, e.g, Oates’ recent work on 
Cambridge books, 

iv. Check lists or “ short title catalogues ” are often location lists and 
do not give descriptions at all, e.g. Pollard and Redgrave. 

v. Bibliographies of later centuries may be less complex, although Bowers 
holds that the same rules should apply. Even so “ the value of certain types 
of bibliographical evidence undergoes a change which is necessarily reflected in 
the details of the description.” Printing peculiarities may be unusual; contents 
notes may be condensed. 

vi. For the modern period the same standards remain an ideal. Good 
examples are Sadleir’s bibliography of Trollope or Murphy on Walter de la 
Mare. Most of these necessarily will be author bibliographies, and many have 
been merely “ book collectors ” bibliographies, where this is a tendency to be 
“beset . . . by foolish ‘ points’ and imaginary ‘ issues.’ ” 

The “ notes ” are often very important, e.g. R. L. Purdy’s bibliography of 
Hardy. With contemporary authors it is scarcely possible to produce a really | 
“ complex’ bibliography. 

(N.B.—A comparative examination of bibliographies is obviously the best 
preparation here). 


Q.7. What different factors must be considered in deciding on the method of 
arranging a bibliography? 


Two obvious factors at once leap | to the mind: the nature of the biblio- 
graphy and the use to which it is put. Let us take the first and deal with 
coverage, by types. 

1. (a) An author bibliography (including the species, bio-bibliography) may 
well be arranged chronologically, either strictly so (the “ annalist ” method) or 
including a genealogical element (i.e., second and later editions, etc. following 
the first edition of a work): in either case the objective is to show the develop- 
ment of the author’s powers and interests. In the case of a versatile author (e.g. 
Dryden), a major aim may be to show his versatility; hence primary division 
into literary forms. In the case of the Soho bibliographies, the special require- 
ments of each author dictate the arrangement which is usually fairly complex. 
The systematic treatment given in the British Museum General Catalogue is also 
noteworthy. 

(b) The bibliography ef a famous person will normally be chronological, 
with special sections for the main phases of his career Gust as an outstanding or 
monumental work by an author (eg. Newton) will be given separate and special 
treatment). 

(c) In the case of subject bibliographies, both general and- special; there is 
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certainly ease of reference in A-Z order by subjects, languages or localities (e.g., 
Besterman; the British and Foreign Bible Society’s Historical Catalogue; Hum- 
phreys). But as an aid to book selection there is much to be said for systematic 
arrangement (e.g., Sonnenschein). U.D.C. is favoured in general bibliographies 
such as Index Bibliographicus and Minto; the Dewey .order is implicit in the 
Aslib Book List and is adapted in Winchell. With specific subject lists, the order 
is normally systematic (e.g., Brian Mason’s The Literature of Geology). This 
- also applies to annual surveys. Occasionally a bibliography may be a cumulation 
of chapter bibliographies, as in the case of the Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature, This enables the reader to use the bibliography in conjunc- 
tion with the original chapter, and detailed indexing will bring up the rear. In 
the case of Rand’s Bibliography of Philosophy .. . arrangement is systematic 
(thus providing reading courses) and does not follow the A-Z subject arrange- 
ment of Baldwin’s Dictionary, to which it is an appendage. 

2. For rapid use, dictionary order commends itself. In the United States 
there is a marked preference for this form, as shown in the H. W. Wilson biblio- 
graphies and indexes. If the bibliography is to afford rapid access to single 
items, for the purposes of identification or the tracing of locations, then A-Z 
author order (title order in the case of periodicals and newspapers) is called 
for. 

Sub-arrangement should not be neglected: it helps, like the index, to bring 
up the rear. Thus Cox’s Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel, v.3 (Great 
Britain) has a primary subject arrangement, with a useful chronological sub- 
arrangement. - 

3. Miscellaneous points. (a) Consider value of an order complementary to 
the order used in existing bibliographies covering much the same field (cf, A-Z 
subject order in Hirshberg’s Subject Guide to Reference Books. (b) Cost. An 
intricate systematic order of subjects may involve difficulties in type-setting and 
call for extra indexing. 

Q.8. Distinguish the main types of bibliographical works necessary for the full 
exploitation of material in periodicals. Mention a British example of BACH. 


A tabulation may help to serve our purpose here, although British examples 
are not always easy to come by. See also the bibliographical apparatus out- 
lined in the A.A.L. Guide to the Final Examination, Part 1, pp. 8—11. 

(a) BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDES (giving subjèct coverage of periodicals in detail). 

Royal Society. A list of British Scientific Publications. 

do. A list of Periodicals and Bulletins Containing Abstracts. 
(b) BIBLIOGRAPHIES (consisting of or including periodical articles). 
Bibliography of Soil Science. 
Annual surveys (Year's Work in English Studies; Annual Bibliography of 
History of British Art). 
(c) INDEXES TO PERIODICAL ARTICLES. 

General indexes (L.A. Subject Index to Peri voded. 

Special indexes (Zoological Record). 

Indexes to individual periodicals. See British T.P.I. List. 

The general indexes to Notes and Queries and the Geographical Journal, 
both cumulated for long periods, are good examples. . 
Retrospective indexes to papers. (I.M.E. Proceedings. Brief Subject and 
Author Index). 
Contents lists (e.g., Information; issued quarterly by Messrs. Taylor and 
Francis; as included in Economic Journai and Journal of Royal Statistical 
. Society). 
Translated contents lists (D.S.1.R. Translated Contents Lists . .. ). 
` (b) ABSTRACTS. , 
Abstracting journals (Science Abstracts; Library Science Abstracts). 
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It is important to stress the need for detailed indexing of abstracts. 

The best examples are probably American. Fuel Abstracts carries a 

detailed index in each monthly issue. 

Journals including abstracts. (Journal of Textile Institute). 

So far we have apparently dealt only with periodical articles. There are 
other types of material in periodicals; they include illustrations, reviews and 
obituary notices. Exploitation here is very largely via the index to the indi- 
vidual periodical. The index to the Illustrated London News is a useful example 
of the first type of material. Reviews and obituary notices may be caught up in 
general and special indexes, but selection is very restricted. Once again, the 
individual periodical provides the apparatus. Thus, History provides an annual 
index of books received and reviewed. Biographical and obituary notices in 
the Gentleman's Magazine have been separately indexed and it is worth noting 
that the D.N.B. carries references to periodical articles. 


Q.9. Where would you try to trace particulars of 
(a) a little-known Restoration play. 
(b) English accounts of conditions in France during the Peace of Amiens 
(1802). 
(c) English publications concerning the Great Exhibition oj 1851. 
(d) Early voyages to India via the Cape? 


(a) “ Particulars’ of a play?—presumably bibliographical details, date and 

place of first performance, and the Jike. Suggested sources: 
GreG. A Bibliography of English Printed Drama to the Restoration. 
v2. 
Nicot,, A. A History of Restoration Drama, 1660-1700. (bibliography, 
and also, probably, notes on performance), 
BATEsoN. Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature (via the index). 
Players’ Library (this has a title index, and will provide a location). 
Harsace, A. Annals of English Drama, 975-1700 (for date of first per- 
formance, etc.). 
Further material will no doubt be listed in T. P, Cross’s Bibliographical 
Guide to English Studies (10th ed., 1951). 
(b) Three types of sources: 
(G) The Times for 1802 (via Palmer’s Index). 
Gentleman’s Magazine (via the general indexes). 
(ii) Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 
L.A. Subject Index to Periodicals. 
Gid Warr, R. Bibliotheca Britannica. y. 3-4. Subjects: entry under 
“ France.” (Sub-division is by subject, then chronologically). 
Cambridge Modern History. v. TX, Napoleon. Chapter bibliography 
on the period. 

(c) Several lines of approach suggest themselves, assuming “ publications ” to 
cover books, pamphlets, catalogues and the like. A number of commemora- 
tive publications appeared in 1951, the centenary year, and these may 
contain bibliographies. Author catalogues to consult will include the 
Brtiish Museum General Catalogue and the R.1.B.A. Library Catalogue. 
Subject catalogues: the London Library Subject Index, Peddie’s Subject 
Index, and the London Bibliography of the Social Sciences. The English 
Catalogue also carried a subject index for a number of years during the 
19th century. For Government publications which may otherwise have 
been overlooked, see the King Catalogue of Parliamentary Papers. 1801- 
1900 and Fords’ Select List . . . . 1833-1899. 

(d) Three types of sources: 

Gi) WRIGHT & PLATT. Aids to Geographical Research. 
Cox, E. C. Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel. v.1, 
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Rovat Empire Society. Subject Catlogue. 
Inpia House. Library. Catalogue. 
(plus A Guide to the India Office Library by S. C. Sutton). 
(ii) Series: Hakluyt Society: Pioneer Histories. 
(iii) Encyclopedias (Britannica, etc.): bibliographies appended to articles on 
Vasco da Gama, etc. 


FINAL PART 1:—BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BOOK SELECTION 


Second Paper. 


Q.1. What are the factors which govern the usefuiness of foreign language 
publications to readers in (a) public libraries, (b) university libraries, and (c) 
special libraries? 


(a) The usefulness of any material in any library is governed (a) by the range of 
the material, and (b) by the extent to which its presence is known, and (c) the 
ability of its readers to use it. Beyond these three, eech different kind of library 
has special factors of its own. For example, the extra factor which governs 
the usefulness of any special subject field in a public library, is the general 
nature of the service it attempts to provide. Without having any precise infor- 
mation about readers’ needs and interests, it is impossible to go about the 
business of book provision in a given subject with any degree of confidence. 
As to foreign language publications, the public librarian would be best advised 
to make no provision at all until and unless he had obtained expressed evidence 
of the need for them. Even then, unless the evidence is very strong, he should 
give careful thought to it before embarking on the supply by purchase of books 
and periodicals in a foreign language. For example, the recreational needs of, 
say a-Polish reader, are going to be as insistent as those of an English reader, 
but who could face the expense of keeping the Pole supplied with even one new 
novel a week? The problem becomes less acute, naturally, as one moves towards 
the more generally known foreign literatures—Fr2nch, German, and maybe 
Jtalian, but even in these languages, it is all too easy to lapse into desultory 
buying, and to achieve no more than a few shelves of uninviting and unread 
novels. The same ‘difficulties face the public librarian in regard to the supply 
of foreign informational literature, though here the chances of borrowing from 
another library, are greater. For example, the needs of the Polish reader could 
be met by borrowings of selections from 30 to 100 novels at a time from the 
Circulating Library Section of the Committee for the Education of Poles in 
Great Britain. Whilst borrowing from the Polish University College Library 
would heip with his more purposeful needs. But it would be most improvident 
to buy foreign non-fiction for a public library on chance. 
(b) One is tempted to assert that the only extra factor which governs the use- 
fulness of foreign publications in a university is lack of space, for it is fair to 
assume that in a university there will be readers who are capable of making 
use of everything that is bought, and that there is adequate organisation for 
letting everybody know that it is there. In fact, a further limitation will be’ the 
range of subjects taught, and the relative stress applied by each. For example, 
in a department of Slavonic studies, at any moment Russian may be the domi- 
' nating interest, and provision would naturally be greatest in this at the expense 
of the other ‘Slavonic languages. So far as supply generally is concerned, it 
should be possible for a’ University to ignore completely the accident which has 
decided that a book, valuable and important in its subject treatment, was written ` 
in some language other than English. 
(c) Except that the field of interests in a special library will be more easily defined 
than in a university library, the remarks made above as to the accepting without 
question valuable and important books on the subject irrespective of language 
apply here, too. In libraries which specialize in technical, scientific, and other 
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rapidly changing ‘fields of research, usefulness is likely to be concentrated on 
periodical literature more than it is in libraries concerned with the humanities. 


Q.2. When a medium-sized genera! reference library begins to expand.into a 
large generai library the immediately obvious factor is the change in the scale of 
book proviison; but the more significant factor is the change in the nature of 
the material provided. Describe this latter change and explain why it takes 
place. 


The nature of the literature provided by a large general library differs from 
that provided in a medium general-reference library by the extent to which their 
respective functions differ. The refzrence library, out of which our general 
library is to grow, may be expected to have confined its activities to the supply 
of up-to-date factual information in the widest of subject fields, but on a fairly 
shallow level. The new library, in its expanded form, will deepen its reference 
coverage by adding supplementary material in many new forms, for example, 
text-books, commentories, reference books in other languages, current data, 
periodicals and the serial publications of learned societies. It will also have to 
undertake the provision of material in many entirely new fields of interest. The 
medium reference library may have housed a few sets of definitive editions of the 
literary classics, but the new large general library will have to provide immedi- 
ately an enormous selection of current novels. It is almost as certain that the 
original library had paid but scant attention to such departments as travel, 
biography, and the domestic useful arts. Its new public will clamour for these 
in great numbers, and the general librarian will be criticised severely if he has 
not anticipated this demand. To summarise, a change in the nature of the 
material provided will happen. The change will be caused either by the 
librarian anticipating demand, or by demand forcing the library’s book selec- 
tion policy. It is most likely to be caused by a combination of both these 
factors. 


Q.3. How is the book selection policy of a non-public library affected by the 
functions of the organization within which it operates? 


In general one could say that the sponsors of a non-public library may be 
expected to see some practical return for the money they spend on their 
library. In other words, such libraries exist for the eventual good-—even profit 
in terms of cash—of their sponsors, and only incidentally for the personal good 
of their individual users. It follows from this that the person responsible for- 
book selection in such a library must keep this purpose in mind, and use it as the 
basic standard on which final decisions are made. He is in fact closer in feeling 
to the buyer in a retail shop than he is to the book selector in a general or public 
library. As well as taking steps to find out what readers are interested in, the 
special librarian must also make it his business to find out what his organization 
is interested in. He can also be helpful by making readily available information 
about what his firm’s commercial rivals are interested in. In the libraries of 
non-profit making organizations—Government and departmental libraries, for 
example—intelligent book selection will have brought together comparative 
material from other countries and privete interests in anticipation of users’ 
demands. The non-public librarian will have to take into account the method 
by which his employers organize their <ffairs, and decide in reference to this 
how to buy, where to place, when to duplicate. His policy will also be affected 
. by the. accessibility to the library allowed by the organization, for not only will 
the number of copies needed be affected by such a factor as, say, whether or 
not the work people as well as the office and research staff use the library, 
but also the level ọn which the subject coverage is provided, x 
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Q4: ‘What practical steps would you suggest for promoting the Library Asso- 
ciation’s plan for a national scheme of co-operative oe of books, periodi- 
cals and related material? 


The aims and objects of the L.A. Plan are set out very fully in a Report 
published in L.A.R. December, 1949. A further report appeared in L.A.R., 
January, 1954, and finally, suggestions as to the best practical way of solving 
problems involved in the inter-change and supply of all useful books to all who 
need them are set out in the L.A.R., December, 1955. 


Q.5. Describe and assess the publications giving bibliographical control in any 
special field with which you are acquainted. 


In the answer should be listed all types of bibliographies covering the material 

issued in the special subject chosen descending from international and national 
bibliographies of bibliography to current special lists. If the special branch is 
not covered by some particular types of booklists, then the general works best 
filling the gaps must be given. Catalogues, indexes and abstracts of material in 
periodical literature must be mentioned, nor must the publications of special 
libraries including catalogues and accession lists, along with Publishers’ Cata- 
logues, bibliographies of theses and of Government publications be forgotten. 
The word “ assess ” in the question must not be overlooked. Any defects in the 
tools listed will have to be known and taken into account, and the information 
provided can then be checked and supplemented from other sources. 
Q.6. Write brief notes on the publications of (a) Two of the following bodies: 
International Labour Office; World Health Organization; Economic Commission 
for Europe; Federation internationale de documentation; UNESCO; and (b) 
THREE of the following Government Departments: Patent Office; Ministry of 
Works; Board of Trade; D.S.1.R.; Ministry of Education. 


The Publications of H.M. Stationery Office are to be found from the daily, 
monthly and annual lists, in which are includéd also those of UNESCO and 
WHO. The material issued by the ILO, an autonomous institution associated 
with UNO is not included, but will be found in the monthly UN Documents 
Index which lists all the UN and specialized agencies’ documents and publica- 
tions, including those of the Economic Commission for Europe, WHO and 
UNESCO. Information about the FID and the work it sponsors is given in 
Europa. The majority of the Government Departments have issued Sectional 
Lists, but these are select and incomplete, including generally only the current 
nou-Parliamentary publications with a selection of Parliamentary publications. 
All of the five international bodies issue annual catalogues of their papers. The 
UN Documents Index and the monthly list of HMSO publications are perhaps 
‘most easily obtained by students. 


Q.6. Name and describe a standard example of six of the following: a special- 

ized atlas; a technical dictionary; a technical translating dictionary; a thematic 

catalogue; a erertis code; a i- definitive edition; an abstracting journal; a 
“ year’s wor 


The choice examples of a technical dictionary (Chambers’, Van Nostrand, 
Hutchinson), of a technical translating dictionary (Schlomann-Oldenbourg), of a 
telegraphic code (Acme, Marconi, Bentley’s Second Phrase), and of the last three 
types should be very easy. Many thematic catalogues originate in Germany 
(as Köchel’s catalogue of the works-of Mozart). but an English example is:— 
Deutsch, 0. Schubert: Complete Thematic Catalogue. 

Note the “ Checklist of Thematic Catalogues ” issued in 1954 by the Music 
Library Association associated with. the New York Public Library. Neither 
Roberts nor McColvin give titles of specialised atlases in their textbooks, and 
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resource must be had to Mudge and Minto. The following could be cited :— 
Atlas International Larousse Politique et Economique. 1950. 
Wright, G. E. & Filson, F. V. Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible. 
1945, 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Atlas of American Agriculture. 1936. 

Bartholomew, J. G. Atlas of zoogeography. 1911. 

Indeed information can be given on maps about any subject capable of 
being dealt with on a regional basis, and there are a number of these specialized 
atlases from which to choose examples. 

Descriptions for each title should include remarks on the accuracy, com- 
pleteness and up-to-dateness of the facts given, on the scope covered, on the 
method of arrangement and the ease of reference. Several alternative methods 
of arrangement are usually available and different libraries might prefer some to 
others. In thematic catalogues for example the works listed can be arranged 
by date of composition, by opus number or in orchestral, instrumental and vocal 
groups. 


Q.8. Name an exc'uple of EACH of the following and describe the functions 
performed by EACH: a textbook; a general treatise; a research monograph; a 
reference work, 


A straightforward question which has appeared befcre in a different guise. 
Some overlap is inevitable, but some such differentiation as the following could 
be made:— i 

Textbook. A factual treatment. Warner, G. T. and Martin, Sir C. H. K., 
Groundwork of British history; Any volumes in the Teach Yourself History 

Series. ` 
i General treatise. A presentation af facts interestingly. Woodham-Smith, 
C. The Reason Why. 

Research monograph.’ Fresh study in a special field with the use often of 
unpublished material. Webster, C. Foreign Policy of Palmerston. 

Reference work. Used for reference, but which need not be in dictionary 
form. Cambridge Mediaeval History; Low and Pulling Dictionary of English 
History. 


Q.9. Describe the main types of publications issued by H.M. Stationery Office. 


Another question without any difficulties for the student who has studied 
the Library Association Pamphlet No. 10, 1952, and the relevant chapters in 
McColvin and Roberts. Would the student who replied that there were only 
two types, those presented to Parliament and those not presented to Parliament, 
gain any marks? 


FINAL PART 2—LIBRARY ORGANISATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION First Paper (General) 


Q.i. To what extent have all types of library common scope and purpose. 


This question is happily free from obscurities concerning a “ philosophy ” of 
librarianship, and affords a good opportunity for ‘candidates who have views 
about librarianship as a profession. 

A possible approach would be to consider the purposes of libraries under 
headings such as the following: information; recreation; repository; education: 
research; cultural advancement. It could then be shown that most types of 
libraries concentrate on one or two of these purposes, but often include the 
others as secondary aims, while in one sense all libraries are engaged in making 
available recorded information. 

The candidate should then illustrate this theme by taking broad categories 
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of libraries such as public, university, special and national, and indicate to what 
extent’ these purposes are present. He should be able to show the obvious 
diversities, e.g. that while the library of an industrial firm may be entirely devoted 
to the dissemination of information, a large public library such as Birmingham 
may try to embrace all the above purposes, including tnat of repository. Many 
university libraries while being concerned mainly with research, also provide for 
information, education and cultural purposes, often outside the curriculum. 
National libraries as a rule (the British Museum less than most) have other pur- 
poses besides that of repository, while even the House of Commons library 
provides recreational literature. These examples would also serve to show that 
the rather misleading terms such as “ special” or “ Government” libraries’ 
cover an extraordinary diversity, and that it is scarcely realistic to suggest that 
such libraries have a scope and purpose peculiar to themselves. 


The view taken here then is that the difference in scope is mainly one of 
degree, while there is sufficient common ground tc suggest that there is a 
purpose common to all. The “ documentalists” differ from this view and 
regard libraries which concentrate solely on the dissemination of information as 
different in kind. 


It would naturally be possible to take this view or a similar one suggesting 
that there is no scope or purpose common to all, but the candidate who did so 
would need to show that he was aware of the weigat of opinion on the other 
side. 


Q.2. Select and discuss THREE of the salient events in the history and develop- 
ment of libraries prior to 1800. 


A suitable choice will be a key factor here. General background historical 
knowledge would help, as also would a familiarity with historical bibliography. 
The following are possible choices :— 

(i) The activities of Alcuin at York in the 8th century (here the value of his 
journeys could be discussed and also the fact that perhaps his main contribution 
came later at Tours). ` 

Gi) The founding of the monastery at Wearmouth in 674 by Benedict 
Biscop “ the greatest library builder before the Norman Conquest ” (his book 
collecting activities generally could be mentioned, including the journeys from 
Canterbury). 

Gii) The invention of printing. This would nct be easy since although the 
long term implications are obvious, its effects on libraries as such are not so 
easily traced. Bolgar for instance has recently pointed out (in the Classical 
Heritage) that the connection between the invention and the Renaissance in 
Italy is not so direct or close as has sometimes been assumed, 

` Giv) The refounding of the Bodleian library in 1602, together with Bodley’s 
agreement with the Stationers Company in 1611 (the beginnings of “legal 
deposit”). 

(v) The founding of the British Museum library in 1753. Here the discus- 
sion would emphasise the significance of the three foundation libraries (Sloane, 
Cotton and Harleian) together with the old Royal library, i.e., their value in 
gathering up again what the monastic dissolutior had dispersed. Reference to 
the B.M.’s later importance would naturally be made. 

(vi) The Copyright Act of 1709. Discuss here its immediate effects and its 
ultimate importance. 
` All the above represent advances. Many candidates would doubtless offer the 
dissolution of the monasteries as an event of a different kind. Controversy as 
to the extent and seriousness of the losses should be noted and some reference 
made to what proportion of the collections survived and by whom they were 
preserved, 
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Q.3. What do you know of the history and present position of any national 
library in Western Europe outside the British Isles? 


This is a straight question which needs little comment. Candidates who have 
not read recent periodical literature will be weak on “ the present position.” 
This is increasingly the most important aspect to study. A recent issue of 
Library Trends was entirely deveted to the post-war position of national libraries. 
Most candidates probably chose the Bibliothèque Nationale, which has been fully 
described in the Library Quarterly. 

The Scandinavian national libraries and the Swiss national library are also 
suitable choices. The question serves to emphasise once again that it is better 
to know a few national libraries thoroughly than to attempt to study too 
many. 


Q.4. Discuss some of the problems likely to arise when a scheme of subject 
specialization is implemented. 

The question of course implies an essay form. The following’ are points for 
discussion : — 


i. The effect which subject specialization may have on the existing inter- 
lending machinery, e.g., the tendency to by-pass existing channels. 

ii. The storage problems which are likely to become acute especially if out 
of date material is deliberately collected. 

iii. Various book selection matters. To what extent should the special- 
ising library buy foreign literature? To what extent should the libraries not 
specialising in a subject buy “ specialist ” material? To what extent is it possible 
(assuming that it was considered desirable in the first place) to provide specialist 
periodical literature or other special types of material? 

iv. Difficulties arising from the choice of subjects. Should subject special- 
isation be built on existing subject strength or not? If it is not, the stock may 
bear no relation to local needs and this may become a problem. 

v. Staff problems. In some cases, e.g., in public libraries, when subject 
specialisation is fully carried out, specialist staff may be eventually required. 
Language difficulties may be encountered. i 

vi. Financial problems: it commonly happens that the specialising library 
will need to spend more than the minimum, which is sometimes agreed to in 
such schemes. Library committees may be reluctant to provide stock which 
will not be used locally. Difficulties may arise when some libraries carry out 
their responsibilities more thoroughly than others. The voluntary nature of 
such schemes may result in some failures to co-operate fully. 

In discussing these problems (and there may well be others), candidates 
should quote examples wherever possible. With such a question there is plenty 
of scope for the use of a mature critical sense and for the quoting of facts 
gained from experience. 


Q.5. Discuss some of the problems pecutiar to a library of legal deposit. 


It is a fairly safe forecast that this paper will include a question on legal 
deposit. Recently, the examiners have forsaken the history of deposit in Britain, 
so ably chronicled by Partridge, and candidates who had confined their studies 
solely to the history of the subject may well have been confounded by this 
question, 

i. The problem of how to secure books from reluctant publishers no longer 
exists. Contemporary deposit laws cannot easily be evaded. Other problems. 
remain: how to cope with the increasing number of new books (problems of 
cataloguing and storage) and how to preserve books for readers of the future 
while meeting the reasonable demands of the readers of to-day. 

ii. %In this country the British Museum Library receives all new books. 
The other deposit libraries receive only the books which ‘they ask for, but with 


an eye to possible future demands they ask for a high percentage of those pub- 
lished. The effect of this ceaseless flow of new books on the three national 
libraries is made plain in the Fourth Report of the Standing Commission on 
Museums and Galleries (1954), which emphasises the lack of shelf space, arrears 
of cataloguing and shortage of staff. (It is interesting to note, also, that the latest 
Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress states that cataloguing cannot keep 
pace with intake), 

iii. Should all deposit libraries be selective? Irsofar as this problem con- 
cerns the British Museum, it was dealt with by che Royal Commission on 
National Museums, etc., in its Interim Report (1928). The Commissioners con- 
cluded that only a small percentage of books could possibly be rejected and 
that only at the expense of employing “a skilled staff of selectors.” The case 
for selection at the B.M. was argued afresh by Mr. Pafford in the L.A.R., 
Feb. 1947, but, as Mr. Dain stated in rebuttal, there are grave dangers in. 
building up the stock of a national library by selecting on the basis of current 
estimate of future use. ; 

iv. A deposit library must carefully consider what readers shall be allowed 
to use its books. Decisions are obviously easier in a country such as our own, 
in which there are many public and other libraries and a good system of library 
co-operation. A national library should be the last resort for a scholar. 

v. Ideally, a deposit library should have discretion to lend books, but only 
its duplicate copies. 


Q.6. The opinion has been expressed that too many professional meetings are 
now arranged for librarians and members of their staffs. What are your views? 


i. Since the war the L.A. has increased its number of branches (there are 
now eleven) to cover the whole country, and it has also increased its number of 
sections (there are now six) to provide for specialised interests. Inevitably, the 
number of professional meetings has increased. (ASLIB has now branches and 
groups, but not many librarians attend meetings of both associations). 

ii. A member of the L.A. will belong to his local Branch and, very likely, 
to one or two of its Sections. In the course cf a year he will be invited to 
attend up to a dozen local and national meetings. But, because of travelling 
costs and the claims of duty, it is unlikely that he will be able to’ attend half 
of these, and he will be a rare enthusiast if he wishes to attend more. 

iii. Because of the difficulties which beset those who do wish to attend 
meetings, local Branches etc., feel bound to arrange three or four meetings a 
year so that each member may have the opportunity of attending at least one. 
Unfortunately, the greater the number of meetings the greater the difficulty of 
finding speakers and subjects worthy of discussion. 

iv. There is, of course, the peculiar problem of the relationship between 
the L.A. Branch and the neighbouring A.A.L. Division (s).- The members of 
the latter will form a high percentage of the membership of the former. Some- 
times joint meetings are arranged, but the problem here is the controversial 
ene of the future of the A.A.L. 

v. Some library authorities allow time to attend meetings and some pay . 
part or whole of the expenses involved. It is doubtful whether these privileges 
are abused, although it is fair to say that meetings are not always worth 
attending. : 

vi. In short, there are certainly many professional meetings nowadays, but, 
on the whole, the number is justifiable. There seems to be a case, however, for 
‘the Branches to co-ordinate the programmes of the Divisions and Groups within 
their boundaries. 


Q.7. Compare and contrast the value and significance of academic and profes- 
sional qualifications for university, special and public library staffs. 


The role of the graduate in librarianship is a topical and highly controversial 
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subject. Candidates who had followed the recent arguments about it in the 
professional journals (notably D. J. Foskett’s paper in the L.A.R., June, 1955) 
should have had much to say. The prime difficulty of this question is to provide 
an adequate answer to it in a short space. 


i. The present situation is that public libraries almost invariably demand 
chartered librarians for graded posts, although the larger systems often ask for 
academic qualifications as well and, occasionally, accept academic qualifications 
alone. Special libraries demand academic qualifications, professional qualifica- 
tions, or both. On the whole they insist on academic qualifications. University 
libraries invariably demand academic qualifications, with or without professional 
qualifications. 


ii. The orthodox view of the necessity for academic qualifications in univer- 
sity libraries is stated in Woledge and Page (pp. 82-6). Briefly, the argument 
advanced is that the academic nature of a university library calls for graduate 
librarians, familiar with the needs of the readers, and able to associate with the 
teaching staffs on equal footing. This seems a perfectly reasonable view until 
we remember that a number of non-graduate librarians (many of them public- 
library trained) have acquitted themselves well in special libraries, notably in 
Government libraries. We may wonder, therefore, whether University libraries 
might not well allow certain of their senior posts to be occupied by qualified 
non-graduates. 

iii. Special libraries vary in size and in degree of specialisation. In a 
small, highly specialised library, in which the techniques of librarianship are 
of less importance than the ability to translate and abstract, the insistence on 
academic qualifications need not be disputed. 

iv. The position of graduates in public libraries is the most perplexing. 
Except in the larger systems, what may be called the quartermastering side of 
librarianship absorbs the time of the senior staff to a much greater degree than 
in the other types of library. The value of graduates in the special departments 
of the great Public Library systems is clear. The question at issue is whether 
graduates are necessarily any better than non-graduates as administrators. 

v. In all three types of library it is reasonable to say that the advantage of 
academic qualifications is indisputable for certain posts, but not for all. Subject 
knowledge, knowledge of foreign languages and familiarity with the methods of 
research are of great importance for certain posts. 

vi. Both academic and professional qualifications are increasingly demanded 
by all these libraries and we may suppose that an increasing number of graduates 
will be attracted to the profession if salaries continue to improve. But salaries 
will have to increase greatly to attract honours graduates for whom there are 
greater opportunities elsewhere. 
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Q.8. Write a concise essay on “ The Library Association as publisher.” 


i. ‘One of the purposes of the L.A., according to its Charter, is to publish 
information of service or interest to its members, or for the promotion of the 
objects of the Association. Another of its purposes is to promote and encourage 
bibliographical study and research. . 

ii. In fulfilment of the first purpose the L.A. has published textbooks, 
monographs, reports and a journal. In comparison with the A-L.A., its publica- 
tion programme has always been modest, although it has developed markedly 
in recent years. With few exceptions (among them the McColvin Report and 
Dr. Savage’s Manual of Book Classification: L.A. publications have been solid, ` 
factual treatises, with little expression of personal opinion. 

iii. The L.A. has maintained a decent standard of production in its publi- 
cations, although, in doing so, it has made some of the most important titles” 
too expensive for its student members to buy. 
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iv. It has given a fair amount of freedom to its Sections to issue their own 
publications and the A.A.L., notably has taken full advantage of it. 

y. The L.A.R. has developed with the Association and the profession, but 
its faithful reports of the activities of the Association leave too little space for 
original papers. 

vi. Criticism of the books and papers published by the L.A. must essen- 
tially be criticism of its members, among whom there are too few thinkers and 
writers of distinction. The L.A. has allowed commercial publishers to publish 
a few books which might well have been issued under its own imprint. It has 
not, fortunately, been associated with a number of works which would have 
brought it no credit. 

vii. The L.A, has only partially fulfilled its purpose to promote biblio- 
graphical study. But it has published the Subject Index to Periodicals for many 
years with inadequate support, and it should not be forgotten that it is repre- 
sented on the Council of two important bibliogrephical works which it could 
not be expected to publish itself, namely, the B.N.B. and B.U.C.O.P. 


FINAL PART 2—LIBRARY ORGANISATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION Second Paper 
(a) PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Q.1. Assess the potential contribution of the Public Libraries (Scotland) Act, 
1955, to the progress of public libraries in Scotland, 


The main legal disabilities from which burgh libraries in Scotland have long 
suffered are limitation of the library rate, the liability of ratepayers to double 
payment for library purposes both to county end burgh authorities, lack of 
powers to contribute to co-operative schemes and lack of power to rescind the 
adoption of the Acts. To a certain extent these disabilities were mitigated by 
the adoption of Local Acts, by the return in books or services by county 
authorities for the library rate collected and by agreements between various 
authorities. 

The new Act has removed the limitation on expenditure and on borrowing 
by county and town councils for public libraries, provides for facilitating co- 
operation among statutory and non-statutory library authorities, for the revoca- 
tion of the decision to adopt the principal Act provided that adequate library 
services will thereafter be provided by some ather statutory library authority, 

` for the lending of library material in addition to books, and includes education 
authorities in the definition of “ statutory library authority.” 

It will be seen that the major disabilities which have hindered progress in 
Scotland have now been removed, and although many economic difficulties 
remain, particularly in the sparsely inhabited counties in the north, the way 
ahead for progressive authorities is clear. The way is also clear for smaller 
authorities which may wish to transfer their library powers to the county 
councils. 

The main development in the near future will be in the field of co- 
operation. The non-statutory library authority is clearly The Scottish Central 
Library, whose future, now that C.U.K.T. grarts are to be withdrawn, is secured 
by means of grants from public funds to be decided upon by Associations 
representing local authorities, with the approval of the Secretary of State. Local 
authority support for regional systems throughout the country has in the past 
been unimaginative and inadequate, as a result of which their full potentialities 
have not been realised. The new Act will probably mean a rapid increase in the 
pace of development of schemes for subject specialisation, in work on the union 
catalogue, and in the bibliographical and other services rendered by the Scottish 
Central Library. 
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Q.2. Draft a report for a municipal or county library committee on a proposal 
increase in the estimates for books and binding for the financial year 1956-7. 
State the population served. 


There are so many possible answers to this question that little point would be 
served by outlining just one of them kere. Much depends upon the funds avail- 
able during the current year and what has been achieved with them. A candi- 
date would have done best to take his own library authority as a starting. 
point. 

In drafting the report it is well to remember that members of a committee 
are often business-men and are unlikely to be swayed by theories, arbitrary 
standards or formulae. They are more likely to be convinced by facts collected 
locally and by communications received from publishers and binders with 
reference to rises in prices. Increases in the cost of books and binding are 
therefore the first points to make. An additional 20 per cent. for books and 
15 per cent. for binding might well te asked for on these grounds. If any 
sections of the book-stock need an overhaul, a special grant for replacements 
might be considered. Any new services projected would justify an increase in 
funds, not only for new branches or departments, but also for such things as a 
special provision for backward readers. Increases in the use of books, especially 
if accompanied by a smaller selection being available on the shelves could be 
mentioned; likewise a decrease in the issues could be made into a telling argu- 
ment if the reason can be attributed to lack of funds. 

There is no shortage of ammunition, but arguments must be brief and to the 
point. 


Q.3. Describe how you would organise book selection and book distribution in 
a large library system (city or county) with experienced and qualified branch 
librarians. 


The examiners evidently have in mind the large number of service points involved, 
the desirability of using the knowledge and experience of qualified staff, 
especially subject specialists, the securing of mobility of stock, and perhaps the 
avoidance of unnecessary overhead charges such as for transport which might 
be consequent on excessive centralisation. 

A really large library would be able to buy everything of importance listed 
in B.N.B. and also a fair amount of foreign publications. These could be bought 
initially on approval and examined by heads of departments and branch librarians 
from which the number of copies of each book required could be assessed. 
Sometimes the number of copies is expressed by means of a code letter, provision 
being also made for projected new branches if required. 

A central book purchasing department is obviously necessary. This would 
consist of three or more staff. It would be responsible for all bibliographical 
research not compieted at the service points. 

In a county library this central department would select for the students’ 
section, the circulation department, and would maintain a display of recent 
books from which branch or regional librarians could make their selection. A 
book-selection meeting could take place, but it does not seem essential, 

At the outset it is necessary to divide the total amount of book fund among 
the departments and branches or regions and to provide for any schemes of 
subject specialisation. Ten per cent. is a usual proportion to allocate to the 
students’ section. 

Provision is sometimes made in counties for a branch to spend its allotted 
fund in two ways, either by requisitioning new books from headquarters or by 
local purchase direct from a bookseller. In practice it is fiction and non-fiction 
which will have a continuous local use which are bought in this way, exchange- 
able stock coming via headquarters. 

In this way all senior staff can be engaged part of their time in book- 
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selection and can keep in touch with current publications, and some, at least, 
of the new additions can be delivered direct to tke branch where they are 
required, 

Finally some provision must be made for scratinising withdrawals so that 
last copies may, if necessary, be preserved. 


Q.4. Mention possible ways of heating new library buildings, and say which 
you would prefer for (a) a small branch library, AND (b) a large central library 
or central headquarters. 


The principal methods of heating library buildings ar2:— 

i. Direct heating. Electric fires, tubular heaters, water or oil filled radiators, 
radiant heat (gas or electric), anthracite stoves, wired asbestos ceiling or wall 
panels, etc. 

ii. Central heating. Hot water (high or low pressure) or steam running 
through pipes and radiators or panels. The water may be heated by means of 
coke, anthracite, oil, gas or electricity (in order of cost). Storage tanks may 
be heated by electricity at night when current is cheaper. 

iii. Central heating by warmed forced air ventilation (air conditioning). 


Methods preferred. 

(a) Much depends upon whether the branch is specially built or whether it 
is in a converted building. Assuming central heating is not possible, either 
tubular heaters as in the Stopsley Branch Library at Luton. or electrically heated 
oil radiators as at Glebe Farm Branch, Birmingham, would be suitable. These 
require little attention, can be switched on or off as required, need no space for 
fuel, are clean and can be easily extended. A disadvantage is the high cost of 
electricity (five to seven times that of solid fuel), but this is offset by savings 
on porter’s wages as there is no boiler maintenance. 

(b) Air conditioning would be ideal. The next best is central heating by 
means of low pressure hot water passing through pipes and wall panels. This 
offers the minimum of obstruction by radiators. The water can be conveniently 
heated by means of oil. Heat can be thermostatically controlled. The use of 
oil is clean, storage space required for fuel is not great, the boiler requires 
little attention, and although oil is expensive nowadays, it is not so costly as 
gas or electricity. 


Q.5. Describe in the form of a report to a library committee the procedure you 
would recommend for (a) the recovery of overdue books, and (b) the treatment 
of defaulters. 


In this form of question the candidate can envisage any circumstances that are 
plausible and by stating in a preamble the practice in operation at the library 
concerned, could then state his case for alterations based on current thought 
and practice. 

Many libraries have recently departed from the traditional method of 
tecovery of overdues which was usually of the order (1) first notice (post-card) 
_ when book 14 days overdue (2) second reminder 7 or 14 days later (3) third 
reminder (“ threatening ” letter) at a still later dete, followed by either visit from 
collector, bill for cost of books, or letter from the Town Clerk, and sometimes 
by all three. Im most cases, any threatened legal action was never followed 
up as the cost was not considered worth the result or the time lag had been so 
long that the “ birds had flown.” 

Investigations and test checks by Metropolitan Borough Libraries, and 
others, have revealed that the incidence of return of overdue books is. not 
materially affected by the sending of reminders and consequently many libraries 
- now delay the sending of the first notification until the books are four weeks 
overdue or even longer. This has resulted in tremendous savings of staff time, 
stationery and postage. This notice is then followed up after a short interval 
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by a final notice, threatening legal ection which is carried out, if necessary, The 
resultant publicity has been found to have good effects in the future. ° 

Some common variations are to send specially worded “ polite’ letters at a 
very early date to request the return of specially reserved books—though the 
results of this action vary, or for librarians in charge of branches and depart- 
ments to keep an “eye on the issue ” and to take special action by sending a 
collector to recover particularly valuable books which seem likely to become 
“ defaulters,” especially if in the possession of persons with a bad history of 
default. 

If legal action is not considered possible or economic, black-listing of 
defaulters is usually resorted to, but in practice this seems to be a waste of time, 
for rarely do the defaulters ever make an attempt to use the library again, or 
only after a very long interval. 

Further points in the report might be special action in the Children’s 
Library, where a ban on the use of the library for a short period proves «v 
effective deterrent, and the action to be taken when books are borrowed by 
persons who have had a guarantor. In the latter case, the present tendency is 
not to make a guarantor responsible for the cost of books not returned by his 
guarantee. i : 


Q.8. Discuss the proposals submitted by the Library Association Council to the 
Annual General Meeting at Southport on the Public Library Service and local 
Government Reorganisation. 


The probable reorganisation of local government boundaries and duties has 
brought forth statements from the various associations of local authorities, and 
acting in accardance with the purposes outlined in the Royal Charter of the 
Library Association, the Council has rightly considered the effects of possible 
changes on the public library services, and has ‘presented certain recommended 
courses of action. These are broadly based on the premises that all services 
should provide ‘‘ a book stock wide enough to satisfy the essential requirements 
of intelligent and purposive readers, to educate young people to use books to 
their full advantage and to encourage the maximum utilisation of books and 
information by people of all ages.” It considers that the stock should be kept 
up to date and in good condition and be administered by sufficient staff of the 
right training and calibre. ‘ 

In the opinion of the Council, an adequate service cannot be provided for 
less than £15,000 or the product of 1s. rate on a rateable value of £300,000, and 
proposes that to achieve minimum national standards, it is desirable that library 
powers of all local authorities where the 1953-4 R.V. is less than this figure 
should be either surrendered ta County Councils or arrangements made for 
joint services. Naturally jealous of the possible removal from them of one of 
their few remaining independent powers, many authorities and librarians consider 
that to hand over to. the County would not necessarily achieve any better results, 
for bad services exist equally, in county areas, and these might be worsened if 
control were removed from local interest. Whilst it is true that many county 
branches in small urban communities are at present no better, and often worse, 
than those in independent areas, the assimilation into the County of the small 
areas would in many cases enable better county services because of the resultant 
increase in rateable value and consequent library income. These local authorities 
feel that existing schemes of co-operation already bring many of the book stock 
advantages that are alleged to. accrue from a county service. Further dislike of 
the proposal is felt by authorities which are large enough to be outside the 
suggested amalgamation, but who see “ the thin edge of the wedge ” that may 
ultimately widen co affect them also. Whilst many large authorities are pro- 
viding inadequate services, too, it is difficult to see how, on economics alone, 
the small area can ever be good. Statistics seem to show that the best libraries 
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are in the middle population groups (50,000—150,000), and some attempt to 
create such areas seem to.be needed. It might be desirable, too, to make pro- 
vision for the compulsory removal from County infiuence of those authorities 
which are large enough to exist independently, i 

Another proposal of the Library. Association is that library committees 
should be directly responsible to local authorities, and not charged with other 
functions. This would undoubtedly help to raise the status of the Library, 
although cases can be quoted of excellent libraries controlled by multi-purpose 
committees (a lot depends on the personality of the officers), and some advan- 
tages are to be found in the county system of control through an education 
committee, though this generally has meant subordinating the library and the 
librarian to education and education officers whose objectives and functions are 
not precisely the same, 

The other suggestions for grants-in-aid seem admirable, especially as these 
would help the poorer districts, and would facilitate the removal of the “parish 
pump” attitude in a service which can only fully mature by co-operation in its 
widest sense. The proposal that these grants should be administered by a 
suitable department of the Government, which would also be charged with 
assisting and encouraging library services and standards, is an excellent one, if 
Jocal control is not impaired. One cannot help feeling, however, that such a 
department would be the Ministry of Education (which already has a latent, 
and sometimes an active, interest in libraries), and this proposal might tie 
libraries too closely to an “ educational ” programme, while their functions are 
much wider. The fears of inspections and coercion inherent in a system of 
grants are more apparent than real—(the inspection of schools is wisely carried 
out and brings good results)—it need only be feared by the inefficient and the 
apathetic. 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


Tuitors Comments on First Papers edited by: 
E. F. Ferry 


In taking over from Mr. Tomlinson, I am fully aware of the diffi- 
culty of maintaining the high standard set by him and his collaborators. 
The actual work involved in editing these comments is not, perhaps, 
arduous—tutors and other experts throughout the country do the hard 
graft, but one nevertheless fee's a certain sense of responsibility. How- 
ever, we can but try—! 

As the title suggests, these comments are confined to examination 
questions, and are not really teaching vehicles. We have no doubt, 
though, that they will be used as adjuncts to teaching—even as “crams.” 


They may be the subject of melancholy inquest or fearful anticipation, — 


but whatever else they may be they are certainly the ideas of people who, 
know. We hope, therefore, that their value will be appreciated, and that” 
they will be used as models in style and accuracy by future candidates. 


Any alteration to our examination syllabus gives rise to interest, if 
not trepidation, on the part of students and tutors alike. Obviously, this 
is not mere tampering, nor is it done simply for the sake of giving the 
L.A. council something with which to occupy its time. Each change is 
the result of some new emphasis or development, and is discussed thor- 
oughly by as many interested parties as possible. None comes into effect 
before an eighteen months’ waiting period has elapsed. This is a very 
necessary measure in order to allow the various teaching bodies to make 
any consequent adjustments. One of the most radical changes of recent 
years has been the transformation of the Entrance Examination into the 
First Professional Examination. The metamorphosis has been far more 
than one of name only. It seems to us that the spirit and purpose of the 
examination have been altered, and altered for the good of the profession. 
No longer do we have an examination which might be answered by an 
assistant solely from his or her daily employment under supervision. We 
now have a test which calls for a course of study, and which may be 
regarded as a suitable prelude to the Registration examination. There 
will be growing pains, of course. Tuition and examination may possibly 
be slightly out of step at first, but not seriously so. A general survey of 
the first questions suggests that a much wider knowledge of organization 
will be required than before, and freedom from the rigid list of reference 
books should allow a wider view of this aspect of librarianship. But-this 
is not really the place to indulge in criticism or appraisal. Our task is to 
help the present and future candidate to see the full import of the ques- 
tions set, and the following notes are the crystallization of the ideas of 
experienced tutors on how they should be answered. i 


In view, then, of the interest which must accrue to the fst round of 
‘the F.P.E., it has been decided to devote the whole of this edition to that 
examination. Our thanks are due to the four gentlemen who have so 
readily undertaken to dissect and comment upon the papers under review. 
Messrs, R. Bateman, K. Smith, A. Wallace and H. A. Whatley, all well 
versed in their subjects, showed the usual willing co-operation which one 
has almost come to expect from the many seniors who give up hours of 
their spare time to help those struggling up the greasy pole of professional 
qualification. 


FIRST PAPER : LIBRARIANSHIP : PURPOSE. 


General Comment. On the whole a sound and reasonable question paper, though 

net without its weaknesses. It certainly has more of the 
look of a “professional ” examination than the old Entrance Examination. 
Perhaps at first sight a little frightening to candidates who come more or less 
straight from school examinations—a paper with two questions divided into five 
parts each is always rather awe-inspiring. They must, however, remember that 
the days of school examinations are over and that this is indeed their first 
professional step. Approached without panic and read through carefully at least 
twice, the questions begin to lose their terror and any candidate who had 
worked systematically through the A.A.L. Correspondence Course would find 
that he possessed enough knowledge to cover all the questions adequately. There 
has been criticism that the L.A. and its examination syllabus caters too much for 
the assistant engaged in a public library. This criticism cannot be pressed too 
far as such a very large proportion of the L.A.’s members are so employed. 
There is no need for the examiners to bend over backwards to convince the 
special libraries that they too are considered. This paper has a tendency to do 
that and should certainly not call forth angry cries from the “ special ” Sections. 
It must be borne in mind that the special librarian wherever he may be has 
always a public library somewhere available. He is almost certain to be a 
fmember and user of it, and he therefore knows far more about public libraries 
and their working than his public library colleagues do about his work. The 
questions follow very clesely the pattern given in the specimen papers in the 
L.A.R. last August and show how difficult it is going to be to ring the changes 
after two or three years. There is ample choice for any candidate. The type of 
question might equally well be set for the Registration Examination, but pre- 
sumably there is a difference in the breadth of the knowledge expected of the 
candidate and also in the standard of marking. This will be clearer when the 
results are out, but it may well be that a higher percentage than usual have failed 
through sheer mental panic. There is more ambiguity than one expects to see 
in carefully prepared papers. This is most unfair to students. 


Q.1. State briefly your conception of the purposes of the various types of 
library service which you would expect to find in a large provincial city. 


The candidate would be well advised to note here that no particular species 
of library service is mentioned. The answer must therefore be expected to go 
beyond the bounds of public library service, and the clue is in the words “ large 
provincial city.” The following types of library service might reasonably be 
met with:— 


(1) Public library, with its lending libraries (adult and junior) and reference 
libraries (which may include a local collection, commercial and technical 
libraries). One may also reasonably look for a music library and even a 
gramophone record library. The purpose of this type of library is to pro- 
vide recreational and informative reading for the populace at large. 


(2) Industrial libraries. The increasing number of firms maintaining their own 
libraries makes the inclusion of this type essential, The book stock is 
usually limited to the relevant and fairly narrow subject field, and the purpose 
is to provide specialist information for a firm’s employees. Periodicals often 
feature largely in such libraries in order to assist research workers to keep 
as up to date as possible. 


(3) Technical college, School of art, etc. Again, rather specialised, although in 
view of the number of subjects taught, the scope will be wider than in (2). 
Purpose is to assist staff and students. 

(4) Local archaeological society. In many cases, these societies maintain their 
own libraries, available to members only. á 

(5) Privately endowed libraries, e.g. John Rylands Library of Manchester. ` 


(6) University library. Not in every large provincial city, of course, but suffi- 
ciently numerous to be worthy of mention. They are provided for members 
of the faculties, graduates and undergraduates. 
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Q.2. The first of the “ Purposes" of the Library Association is “ to unite all 
persons engaged or interested in library work ...° To what extent has the 
Association succeeded in achieving this? 


Something like this was to be expected. Much of the answer can be derived 
from the remainder of that section (IJI) of the Charter—by holding conferences 
and meetings for discussion; by publishing information; by holding examinations; 
by having a headquarters with its own library and information service. Mention 
too the Association’s policy of inviting prominent citizens outside the library 
profession to serve as President intermittently. Draw attention to the Sections 
of the L.A., each of which has representation on the Council. The fact that the 
Association is not a trade union may be worthy of note. Personal opinion may 
well enter into this answer. Do not be afraid to express it so long as it is well 
founded and sensible. Some controversy has been raging in the professional 
journals recently. 


Q.3. What in your opinion are the main advantages and disadvantages of the 
various methods available to students in preparing for the Registration 
Examination of the Library Association? 


Another question which intelligent anticipation should have foreseen. First, 
what are the methods available—full time schools; part time classes; corres- 
pondence courses; and private study. Say something about each. Part time 
classes for example are applicable only to those to whom they are accessible. As 
personal opinion is asked for the candidate can view each method from its use- 
fulness to him as governed by his own conditions both of home and employ- 
ment. Stress the importance of any method of study which gives access to the 
essential books and to libraries, printers, bookbirders, ete., worth visiting. 
Remember too the great value of discussion between colleagues and fellow 
students. Mention the grants obtainable from the local education authority. 


Q.4. Explain the meaning of the following: — 
(i) Legal Deposit. 
(ii) Copyright. 
(iii) National Library. 
(iv) Subject Specialisation, 
(v) Documentation. 


This question follows closely the example in the specimen papers which 
should have been worked through by all candidates. The younger candidate is 
often put off by these questions divided into parts. He sees one part—in this 
question probably (v)—which he cannot answer satisfactorily and decides against 
the whole question. Four-fifths well done of any question is bound to yield a 
pass mark and there should be no excuse for failure in this question. (i) and (ii) 
are quite straightforward and awareness that the Copyright Bill is even now 
working its slow way through Parliament would gain extra marks. A word of 
warning about (iii)}—National Library is not the National Central Library. It 
may well have been put like this in the singular to catch the unwary candidate— 
and legitimately so. (iv) has a L.A. Pamphlet by Mr. Hunt devoted to’ it, and 
there is a useful though not entirely accurate section in Vollans’ Library Co- 
operation. (v) is not an easy word for anyone to define. Bradford p.11 does it 
as follows: —* the art of collecting, classifying ard making readily accessible the 
records of all kinds of intellectual activity . . . so that the creative specialist may 
be saved from the dissipation of his genius upon work already done.” 


Q.5. Describe the main services provided by Aslib, 


It is doubtful if the public library assistant could answer a whole question on 
Aslib, although the main services are outlined inside the cover of Aslib Pro- 
ceedings as—an information bureau; book loans; a panel of specialist translators; 
an index to unpublished translations; a document reproduction service; and the 
publication of Aslib Book-list, Aslib Proceedings, Aslib Information and the 
Journal of Documentation. The annual report The Work of Aslib can be 
obtained from 4, Palace Gate, W.8, and is worth reading. 
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Q.6. Write short descriptive notes on Joi of the following: 
@ Library science abstracts. 
(ii) Library Association year book. 
(iii) Library literature. 
(iv) Unesco bulletin for libraries. 
() Journal of documentation. 

Probably the question which attracted the least number of answers. How 
many assistants after only a year or so would be likely to have even looked at 
@, Gv) and {y) is problematical. Short descriptive notes can only be written 
after actually handling and using thd material concerned and potential candidates 
are advised to remedy their ignorance forthwith. This would be a sufficiently 
unpopular question at Registration level. It must, however, be admitted that it 
is a legitimate one in this paper. Gii) is difficult. A candidate at this stage 
might be excused for not realising that, as Library literature is in italics, it is a 
periodical in company with the other four. The inevitable result would be a. 
vague description of either books or periodicals. Library literature is, in fact, 
a periodical now issued by H. W. Wilson, and originally published in 1934 as a 
supplement to Cannons’ Bibliography of Library Economy. The number of 
assistants in this country who are familiar with it must be small. 


SECOND PAPER. LIBRARIANSHIP: METHODS 


Quite a considerate paper, keeping within the bounds of the new syllabus as 
exemplified in the specimen examination papers. Actually two parts of question 
6 and. a question on professional staff appeared in that set of questions. How 
many students thought, “ They won’t ask us that, anyway”? The amount of 
thought necessary to answer the paper satisfactorily was considerably more than 
in the old Entrance examinations and brings this new examination nearer to 
Registration standard. The first four questions would in fact look equally well 
on a Finals paper, but presumably the examiners only expect answers up to 
First Professional level. 


Q.1. Some larger libraries are organized on what is described as the “ Subject 
Divisional (or Departmental)” plan. What does this mean and what advan- 
tages do you see in the arrangement? 


Assistants working in the large systems will have the advantage here. The 
Subject Divisional plan splits the library into self-contained units according to 
subject, not use. The usual division of Reference and Home Reading is not 
made, though as far as I know the junior library is still separate from the rest of 
the book stock in every library which contains Subject Divisions. i 

The number and size of each Division varies from library to library, depend- 
ing on the size of the total stock and on the needs of the community served. 
The most common divisions, which are also frequently come across in medium- 
sized libraries (say 300,000 stock), are (a) Commerce, (b) Science and Tech- 
nology, (c) Art, and (ay Music which may include gramophone records. Groups , 
(a) and (b) are often combined. The larger the library, the more the divisions 
which are practical. Incidentally, the possible divisions do not correspond with 
Dewey classes, and it is practical librianship to put all the more popular subjects 
(pastime and occasional reading such as sport, topography, travel and biography) 
in a “ General Reading ” department. 

Each Subject Division has its own staff and bookfund, controlled by the 
Chief Librarian naturally, but not rigidly so. 

The question also asked for the advantages, not the disadvantages, though 
it is easy to argue that these outweigh the former. Briefly, the advantages 
are :— 3 
i. All books on a subject are together, whether for home reading or 

reference use only. 

ii. A specialised staff will be able to deal more effectively with the readers’ 

needs. 

iii. Book selection will be in the hands of librarians who know their par- 

ticular subject. 

Candidates should enumerate the advantages concisely, not make an essay 
of them, and then enlarge on any points made if there is still time. 
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Q.2. Describe any methods known to you which are being employed in libraries 
to overcome the difficulties created by lack of adequate storage space for 
books and other material. 


The most obvious solution lies in building a larger library or a larger store- 
room or basement; the second solution is to fill with shelves the walls of the 
corridors not open to the public. If the first is out of the question and the 
second has already been done there remain three possibilities :— 

i. Use of micro techniques. The Times, as everyone knows, is available in 
microfilm form, expensive admittedly, but if one must have a file of The Times 
and there is a shortage of space, the expense cannot be avoided. A microfilm 
copy of the local newspaper can be made to order. Less usual in Britain, there 
are the microcards and microfiches. All need, special readers. 

ii. Special shelving in the stock room. The latest designed stacking shelves 
allow almost every available square inch to be filled with books, the cases, from 
floor to ceiling, being packed tight, but actuated by a lever which makes the 
whole lot slide on rollers to one side revealing the shelves required. 

iii. Library co-operation. One of the results of subject specialisation 
schemes, the London Fiction Reserve, etc., is that one copy is kept at one of 
many libraries instead of a copy being kept at each of many libraries. The 
space saved may not be so apparent as that from putting a hundred years of The 
Times into a genie’s bottle, so to speak, but it is a real saving. 

Finally, a solution to the problem of-space shortage which is more com- 
monly practised than librarians could wish, is the discarding of books sooner 
than one would like, and being more ruthless than one would like to be when 
deciding whether to keep a book in the stack or not, 


Q.3. In many other countries there is a clear division of the staff of libraries into 
“ professional” and “ non-professional ” categories. Do you consider that 
it would be beneficial to British librarianship to adopt this method of staff 
organization here? Give reasons for your answer. 


Those who thought when they studied and did not only swot, could write for 
hours on this subject. Some of the points to make are:— 

i. Many routine jobs in libraries can be done efficiently without any of the 
knowledge—or interest in librarianship—needed to answer the questions in this 
paper adequately. 

The pressure from Chiefs on young assistants to pass examinations can 
scare away many who could do the routine junior assistants’ work quite well. 
If there were no threat of exams. there would be more assistants, and those who 
did want to or could not take examinations would not then get an inferiority 
complex. . 

iii. As things are now, the division of posts into General Division, Clerical 
Division and A.P.T. grades does in effect divide the staff into professional and 
non-professional. 

iv. “ Non-professional ” does not mean “ failure.” Many backroom duties 
need no professional outlook, but are important and skilled: copy-typing cata- 
logue cards, staff time-tables, holiday rotas, care of buildings, arranging com- 
mittee agenda, typing and duplicating, control of expenditure (most of which are 
often the province of the Deputy Librarian!). 

v. If, in the public departments, the public grew to realise that the counter 
assistants and the book-shelvers were not librarians (though there is no reason 
why they shouldn’t be trainee librarians) then the public’s valuation of the 
librarian’s work would perhaps be raised. 


Q.5. Indicating the type of library you have i: mind, describe the system of . 
reservation of books and other material which you would like to see in 
operation. a 


A time-honoured question, though it sits oddiy among the other questions 
‘here. Every candidate should be able to do this well, by describing the 
method in his own library, and including any improvements he would like to 
see. Most will have welcomed the question as being practical, not theoretical, 
and within their own experience as new library assistants. 
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Q.6. Explain the meaning of the following: 
(i) County District. 
(ii) Rateable Value. 
Gii) District audit. 
(iv) Recommending Committee, 
(v) Estimates. 

A useful question on local government, not library government, which should 
be treated from the general point of view, though candidates should always refer 
to library matters when giving examples and referring to the particular to explain 
the general. 

(a) County District, with a capital D, may have tripped up many. I was 
puzzled by the District myself, and examined many books, both library text- 
books and textbooks on local government, but nowhere did I find it with a 
capital D. Textbooks on Local Government refer to County districts, with a 
small d, as being the Boroughs, Urban and Rural Districts which are adminis- 
tered by the County Council, but the term is not recognised as a term requiring 
definition, nor indeed does it appear in indexes. A cursory glance of library 
textbooks to hand fails to find a mention of the term. There are so many 
properly recognised terms to choose from, that the examiners would do well to 
stick to them. 


THIRD PAPER. LIBRARY STOCK: DESCRIPTION AND 
ARRANGEMENT 


Q.1. Define the following terms and write notes on their significance in biblio- 
graphical practice: title-page title; end-papers; leaf; glossary; foct-note. 


This question has two parts and the wise student would underline the words 
“ define ” and “ write notes on their significance ” to remind himself that after 
each definition he should add something further. - 
Title-page title. The words of the title of a book which appear on the title-page. 
In cataloguing practice, while observing the definition, it is extended to include 
the name of tke author and any information about the edition. The -title-page 
title is the authority for correct reference to a book; the title given on the half- 
title page, on the cover, the book~-jacket, or at the top of pages may vary slightly. 


End-papers. Papers pasted to the inside boards of a book to cover the edges of 
the folded-over covering materials, the joints, tapes or mull, between the body 
of the book and the covers. The free half of each end-paper makes what is 
commonly called the “ fly-leaf.” These leaves are not part of the pagination 
and are not recorded in the collation on the catalogue entry. However, in 
modern books, the end papers frequently carry maps, charts, or other information 
useful to the reader, and when this is the case, the fact should be recorded in a 
note to the catalogue entry. ; 

Leaf. A sheet of paper in a book, comprising two pages, the right-hand or 
recto, and the left-hand, or verso. The leaves in a book are of significance in 
indicating the way in which the sheet, of paper for printing has been folded. 


Glossary. A list of unusual or special words used in a book. It may appear at 
the front or the back of the volume. It is not to be confused with an index. 


Foot-note. A note appearing at the foot of a page of a book and which relates 
to a matter in the text above. Such foot-notes usually explain terms, allusions, 
give variant spellings, alternative names, and most commonly refer to the writings 
of other authors, citing the exact place (volume and page) where the reference 
can be found. 


Q.2. What benefit do you consider that libraries should derive from the cards 
shortly to be issued by the B.N.B.? In what other ways do you think that 
the B.N.B.’s services could be expanded and improved? 


This is another two-part question, calling for a knowledge of centralised 
cataloguing and for evidence of familiarity with B.N.B. in using or studying it- 
and observations on any defects noticed. 

If libraries purchase printed cards from B.N.B. it should mean that they will 
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be provided with catalogue entries of the highest quality made by experts. All 
entries will carry full, or essential, information and therefore the catalogues 
should be more useful to readers and staff. As the use of these cards extends 
over the years, library catalogues will become more uniform and consistent in 
their contents. 

Time, labour and money at present spent on cataloguing will be saved; and 
later, staff moving from one library to another will heve less difficulty in getting 
used to another catalogue. In some libraries fewer steff will be required for cata- 
loguing; in others, some members of the cataloguing staff will be released to 
undertake work which is not done satisfactorily at present, e.g., display work, 
public relations and reference service. È: 

B.N.B. has noted since its inception that it does not provide as much help 
with added entries as cataloguers desire. Therefore with the introduction of 
printed cards it is hoped that added entries will either be indicated by tracings 
on the main entry or will be produced with the additional classification numbers 
printed on them ready for use. 

B.N.B. might extend its service to cover those materials, found in libraries, 
which are not catalogued and recorded in B.N.B. These are maps, music and 
some audio-visual materials. Consideration might be given to the addition of 
more annotations, where desirable, especially fiction. In connection with the 
latter, a more helpful classification of fiction might be instituted. 


Q.3. What in your opinion are the respective advantages and disadvantages of 
classified and dictionary catalogues? 


This type of question is most clearly and economically answered by using a 
tabular arrangement. Divide the page into two, vertically, and then divide again 
across the middle of the page, horizontally. Head the top half: Classified cata- 
logue, and immediately below, in the left-hand section write: Advantages; and 
in the right-hand side: Distadvantages. Repeat for the Dictionary catalogue in 
the lower half of the page. Then make a list of the points you want to mention 
under each heading, trying where possible to matzh an advantage by a corres- 
ponding disadvantage. 

Classified catalogue: Advantages :— 

Shows books as if all were present on the shelves. Very useful to the reader 
who wants to know what the library possesses, which books are “ out,” and 
which to look for in future or reserve. Reveals the material on a subject starting 
with general works on the subject field, and moving to the individual parts of 
subjects, and thence to other closely related subjects. Is easier to use once the 
general plan is understood. Indexes make consultation easier than in the dic- 
tionary catalogue because there will be fewer entries to look through at any given 
letter of the alphabet. 

Disadvantages: Principle of classified arrangement not easily understood by 
readers, who tend to ignore the main classified section which gives most infor- 
mation about books. For a person wanting information on a subject, two actions 
are involved. He must consult the subject index and then refer to the main 
sequence. i 
Dictionary catalogue: Advantages :— 

Easier to understand and use in small and medium-sized libraries. Readers 
are more familiar with an alphabetical order than with a numerical sequence. 
A reader can turn directly to a subject he wants. 

Disadvantages: The reader may not understand the principle of “ specific ” 
subject entry. Readers overlook or do not understand the use of “ see ” and 
‘” see also ” references. A reader turning up entries on a subject can never be 
quite sure that he has followed up all the references. When the catalogue is very 
large it becomes more difficult to use, owing to the introduction of sub-divisions 
within subjects and the profusion of “see also” references. It is difficult to 
obtain a clear picture of the literature on a subject field. 


Q.4. What benefits do you consider that readers derive from the classified 
arrangement of books and other material in a library? 


Note here that you are required to look at classification from the reader’s 
point of view, and not from that of the textbook. 
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With the use of bold direction signs for the main divisions of the library 
bookstock, and smaller ones for bookpresses and tiers, the reader sees a 
resemblance with the practice in large department stores. His time is saved and 
he can help himself. He can stand at one point and look round the library until 
he sees a sign which seems to cover the subject he wants. As he gets nearer, he 
Sees the tier guides which again lead him nearer to his interest. Some libraries, 
e.g., Sheffield, have brief lists of the contents of each bookpress displayed near 
the shelves. If these are in alphabetical order, with the classification symbol 
attached to each, the reader is not frightened away. Other libraries provide shelf 
labels giving the main subject represented on each shelf or half-shelf. AIF these 
devices take the reader nearer and nearer to what he wants. He sees related 
subjects standing on each side of the one in which he is interested. In this way 
books come to his notice which he might otherwise never see. His interest in the 
first subject is carried over to something that seems to be connected with it; he 
browses and samples. 


Q.5. Certain problems of arrangement arise when catalogue entries are being 
~: filed in alphabetical order. Describe what these are and suggest possible 
solutions to these difficulties. 


This is a question on which much may be written; the student must select 
the more common problems. It would be advisable to begin with notes dealing 
with authors’ names and then go on to entries with more complex headings. 

Surnames: When sorting entries for authors in which titles of address are 
included, e.g., Sir, Mrs., and in some instances, Lord, Rev., before the Christian 
name, these titles should be ignored and the entries sorted in alphabetical order 
of the Christian names. When there are several entries for authors with exactly 
the same surname and Christian names, additions must be made to distinguish 
one author from another. These will be filed: (i) author with no addition; Gi) 
authors with dates of birth and/or death in chronological order; (iii) authors 
with descriptive words, e.g. clock-maker, lecturer; in alphabetical order. Sur- 
names commencing with prefixes such 2s Mc, O’, and Fitz, are to be treated as 
one word. Names beginning with Mc, Mac, M’, should be fitted together as 
though all spelled Mac. 

Complex headings: Subjects and titles. Must decide whether to use the 
“ word-by-word ” system of filing or the “ all-through ” method. Must be con- 
sistent or else there will soon be several separate sequences within one alphabet. 
When a subject has been sub-divided, arrange the entries in ABC order of the 
subdivisions, before dealing with entries commencing with the same first word, 
but which are inverted or compound headings. Regard hyphenated words, and 
words containing apostrophes as though spelled in one word. When filing, 
mentally spell out in full such abbreviations as Dr., Mr., Mrs., St. (for Saint) and 
numerals. 


Q.6. To what extent do display methods complement the classification scheme 
in revealing the resources of a library to its readers? 


The student needs to visualise the different kinds of displays that may be 
used, There are small groups of books displayed under a single label; and large 
ones, exhibitions, occupying much space, carefully designed and fitted with taste- 
fully planned posters, pictures, slogans, notes and including objects of art, etc. 
Display methods help to:— 
` 1. Overcome the weaknesses of the classification scheme. 

2. Bring together books that may otherwise be scattered, e.g in Dewey, 
toy-making may be found at Education, Child Welfare, Amateur 
mechanics, Handicrafts, and Amusements. 

Place books and other materials such as periodicals, pamphlets, cuttings, 

together to show the variety of ways in which knowledge is recorded. 

. Exhibit the library’s treasures: rare books, manuscripts, films, fine bind- 

ings and fine printing. 

. Highlight a topical event, e.g., a centenary, holidays, further education 

classes. . 

. Attract readers to books which they normally pass by. The display 
presents some books opened at interesting illustrations, maps, etc., makes 
use of book-jackets, streamers, and notices. S 
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7. Link biographies of persons with the books on subjects with which they 
are intimately connected. . 

8. Show instances where books of fact and others of fiction can be linked 
together. 

9. Illustrate novels written on a similar theme or setting, e.g. family 
chronicles, science fiction, set in a locality. 


FOURTH PAPER. LIBRARY STOCK: USE 


Q.1. What do you consider to be the most impertant qualities of an atlas? 
Refer in your answer to examples which illustrate your observations. 


The most important qualities of an atlas are clearly set out in Winchell’s 
Guide to Reference Books, 7th ed. 1951 p. 470. These include (a) the scope, 
i.e. the inclusion of special maps such as climatic, geological, population, etc., in 
addition to normal political and physical maps; (b) wp-to-date in details such as 
boundaries, new towns, air ports, archaeological sites, and any statistical, com- 
mercial or other information accompanying the maps; (c) the quality and detail _ 
of its index; (d) maps clearly printed and coloured and geographical names 
accurate and legible; (e) relief clearly shown by layzr-colouring or contour lines 
with altitude figures; (f) scale and detail adequate to their purpose. The atlas 
should carry the imprint of a reputable publisher. 

The Oxford Atlas, 1951, and The Times Atlas of the World, Mid-century 
Edition, 1955, in progress demonstrate these important qualities. Each map in 
the Oxford was newly compiled and The Times is being based on the most up- 
to-date surveys including, for example, armistice lines on the Israel map. Both 
have clearly printed, coloured maps with boundaries, communications and places 
clearly marked. Scales are adequate for the majority of references being 1/M 
and its multiples, and in addition The Times Atlas has for capital cities Jarge- 
scale inset street plans with important buildings marked. In both, relief is indi- 
cated by layer-colouring; the Oxford system is new and a welcome change from 
the traditional shades of green and brown. The Oxford has special maps (popu- 
lation, vegetation, structure and land use), and. The Times on completion will be 
so equipped, Both give airports, the Oxford sites of antiquities, and The Times 
an indication of town populations by variation in type sizes of the place names. 
-Detailed index-gazeteers are a feature of both. Other good atlases which could 
be cited include Bartholomew, The Citizen’s Atlas of the World, 9th ed., 1947, 
and The Times Survey Atlas of the World, 1920-22, though old is still of value. 
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Q.2. What is meant by the term “ cumulative ” as applied to indexes and biblio- 
graphies? Discuss-examples of the use of this principle in publications 
which are known to you, 


In a “ cumulative ” index or bibliography provision is made for the cumula- 
tion or consolidation into one list of a number of previously published lists, For 
example, The Bookseller includes a weekly list of books which is cumulated 
monthly, i.e. the last weekly number in each month incorporates in its booklist 
the previously published weekly lists to make one consolidated list of the books 
of the month. There can be monthly, quarterly, annual or multi-annual 
cumulations. 

The following examples should be known: the British National Bibliography, 
the Cumulative Book Index, Whitaker's Cumulative Book List and one of the 
Wilson indexes to periodicals. In your discussion draw attention to the value 
of “ cumulation ” in indexes: it promotes speed and accuracy of reference (one 
list instead of many) and reduces the shelf bulk. 

The B.N.B. is a weekly classified bibliograpky with author and title index. 
-Each month the index only cumulates and includes subject index entries. The 
whole work cumulates Jan—March, Jan.—June and Jan-—Dec. A “ Cumu- 
lated Index 1950-1954 ” was published in 1955. Ideally the B.N.B. should 
cumulate as a whole each month, to speed up reference, as weekly parts must be 
held until the appearance of the quarterly cumulations. Also the quinquennial 
index necessitates the retention of five separate annual volumes, being an index 
only and not a complete cumulation, 
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C.B.I. (a dictionary catalogue) is published monthly, except August, with 
quarterly cumulations throughout the year and bound semi-annual, annual and 
multi-annual volumes. The multi-annual volumes demonstrate most clearly the 
value of the cumulative principle, especially under subjects where many of the 
world’s publications in English on that subject are listed in periods covering 4, 
5 and 6 years. F 

Whitaker, a quarterly with cumulations, is based on the monthly cumulation 
of the Bookseller (weekly). The quarterly and annual cumulations are in two 
sequences, classified, and author and title; the multi-annual cumulations are now 
in separate author and title sequences. 


Q.3. Why is it unreasonable to expect an encyclopaedia to be absolutely up to 
date? Discuss the various methods used to keep encyclopaedias as up to 
date as possible, 

An encyclopaedia is a major publishing undertaking, necessitating the co- 
operation of numerous subject specialists who must summarise the knowledge of 
their subject at the time of writing and submit it to the editor for incorporation. 
The illustrations must be selected, permission to use them obtained, maps com- 
missioned, an index compiled and the whole work carefully printed with meticu- 
lous proof reading. All this takes time, and knowledge is never static. ‘The 
delay between compilation and publication is readily seen in the statistics quoted: 
eg. Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, 1950, gives statistics up to 1946. 

Methods to keep encyclopaedias up to date include (a) the new edition which 
allows for complete revision, e.g. Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, New edition, 1956; 
(b) the “ continuous revision ” plan of the Encyclopaedia Britannica supple- 
mented by Britannica Book of the Year; (c) the loose-leaf principle of the Ency- 
clopédie Francaise. The Britannica revision plan claims to revise each article at 
least twice in every decade, and the work is now issued as an annual printing 
with revision of some articles. The advantage of this method is that subjects 
showing rapid change can be revised ard articles on new subjects included. The 
disadvantage lies in the selective nature of the revision, e.g. in the 1955 printing 
the bibliography appended to the article on atomic energy quoted books pub- 
lished to 1951, but for Shakespeare nothing after 1927. The loose-leaf principle 
of the Encyclopédie Frangaise allows insertion of supplementary sheets, and when 
this encyclopaedia is completed it will be possible to consider fully the value of 
this method of revision. 

N.B.—The question asked for a discussion, not simply a description of the 

revision methods used. 


Q.4. State the meaning and explain the use of the folowing: 

ibid—(i.e. ibidem) in the same work or source, 

op. cit (i.s 2. opus citatum or opera citato) in the work or source quoted.. 

vide supra—see above. 

The main use of the above is in foot-notes and bibliographical appendices to 
books and pericdical articles to avoid repetition of the same title in the various 
references given. 

o.p.—out of print. 

MS—manuscript. 

front.—frontispiece. 

c. 1845—(i.e. circa 1845) about 1845. . 

f.f.—foliation. Counting the number of leaves, not pages. . Can also mean 

folios, and following pages. 

n.d.—no date. 

These are recognised abbreviations used in catalogues and bibliographies to 
shorten entries without reducing the amount of information given. 

N.B.—(.e. nota bene) note well. Used in books, especially text books, to draw 
attention to important facts. 


Q.5. What are the’several purposes of dictionaries? Show in your answer the 
ways in which various types of dictionaries fulfil these purposes. 


The several purposes include the definition, derivation, history and pro- 
nunciation of words; the equivalents and meanings of words in different lan- 
guages. It is important not to assume that the only dictionaries are language 


x 


are 


dictionaries; there are, for example, medical and law dictionaries which give the 
vocabulary of their special subjects. Above all, when quoting examples of 
subject dictionaries do not give special encyclopaedias calling themselves diction- 
aries, e.g. Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, D.N.B., Macquoid and 
Edwards, Dictionary of English Furniture, etc. 

Examples: Oxford English Dicionary, which gives the history of English 
words and their meanings, with illustrative quotaticns. Webster's New Intcr- 
national Dictionary of the English Language gives the word, its pronunciation, 
derivation and meaning or meanings (the earliest meaning first) and occasionally 
illustrative quotations, but this is not a feature as in 0.E.D. Some of the words 
in Webster have encyclopaedic treatment, but this Coes not alter the fact that 
primarily it is an English dictionary. Harrap’s Standard French and English 
Dictionary gives the English equivalents and meaning of French words. 

Special subject dictionaries include Chambers’s Technical Dictionary, The 
Faber Medical Dictionary and Henderson, A Dictionary of Scientific Terms. At 
least a knowledge of mono-lingual and bi-lingual dictionaries would be expected. 


Q.6. Describe the main publications which you would use to help you to trace 
writings on librarianship published in this century. 
The main publications are described fully in Collison, Bibliographies, Subject 
and National, 1951, pp. 10-12. At this stage the student can hardly be expected 


to know of Cannons, Bibliography of Library Economy .'. . 1896-1920, or 
Burton and Vosburgh, A Bibliography of Librarianship: Classified and Anno- 
tated Guide to the Library Literature of the World .. . , 1934. Indeed the 


syllabus does not ask for a knowledge of bibliographies in specific subject fields. 
Some candidates may be familiar with Library Literature, while many more 
should know Library Science Abstracts, both examples of abstract journals. Note 
also the closely related “ annual progress volume ” which gives references and 
summaries of publications in a narrative form, e.g. Year's Work in Librarian- 
ship. Not giving complete coverage for the period they must be supplemented 
by general bibliographies listing under appropriate subject headings publications 
on librarianship. ' ' g 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 

Library Literature, 1921-32: a supplement to Cannons’ Bibliography of Library 
Economy, 1876-1920... , in progress. A check-list of professional publications 
appears in each annual volume and cumulation. Indexes some foreign publica- 
tions. 


Year's Work in Librarianship, 1928-1950. Now to be published quinquennially. 
Gives references and comment on important books, periodical articles and 
reports. The majority of the references are in footnotes and bibliographies. 
Library Science Abstracts, 1950 in progress. Quarterly with annual index ef 
authors and subjects. Entries numbered serially. Some 175 periodicals are 
abstracted as well as books, pamphlets and reports covering the whole field of 
librarianship throughout the world. Emphasis is on new developments and new 
practice, and the abstracts are indicative rather than informative, 


Library Association Library. An important special library in the field. Its 
accessions are listed in the L.A. Record at intervals. 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES, INCLUDING PUBLICATIONS ON LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Cumulative Book Index. Scope in 1928 extended to “a world list of books in 
the English language.” Multi-annual cumulations faci-itate a rapid survey under 
subjects of the whole period for books in English wherever published. 
Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List, 1924 in progress. Lists books published in 
Great Britain. Broad subject groups in the quarterly and annual cumulations 
delay detection of items, but they are essential as C.8.J., being a compilation 
from publishers’ catalogues, has omissions. 

British National Bibliography, 1950 in progress. Lists new books and new editions 
only, and the first numbers and change of titles of p2riodicals. Also includes 
pamphlet publications of conferences, individual libraries and library schools 
not normally sold and therefore unlikely to be in C.5.!. or Whitaker. 


British Museum. Subject Index of the Modern Works added to the Library, 
1881 in progress. An important general subject bibliography. 
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